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JOYCE. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


Mrs Haywarp decided that she 
would walk home. 

For what reason ?—for no reason 
at all, so far as she was aware; 
only, apparently without knowing 
it, to help out the decisions of 
fate. There was a stream of other 
people going home, some of them 
walking too, as it was so lovely an 
evening. The air was the softest 
balm of summer, cool, the sun 
going down, soft shadows stealing 
over the sky, the river still lit 
with magical reflections—those re- 
flections which are nothing, such 
stuff as dreams are made of, and 
yet more beautiful than anything 
in earth or heaven. The rose tints 
were in the atmosphere as well as 
the sky. When you turn a cor- 
ner, the resistance of the soft air 
meeting you was as a caress,—like 
the kiss with which one loving 
creature meets another as they 
pass*upon their happy way. It 
was no longer spring indeed, but 


matured and full-blown summer, 
ready any morning, by a touch 
of north wind or early frost, to 
become autumn in a moment, but 
making the very best of her last 
radiant evening. The well-dressed 
crowd streamed out of the gates 
of Sir Samuel’s great house on the 
hill, and then separated, flowing 
in little rills of white and bright 
dresses, of pleasant voices and talk, 
upon their several ways. Till then, 
of course, they had all kept to- 
gether. Afterwards the little ac- 
cidents, the natural effect of un- 
equal steps and different pace, so 
arranged it that the older pair 
dragged behind, having still some 
good-byes to make, and that the 
other two, who had fallen togeth- 
er without any intention, went on 
before. 

Joyce was always shy, but she 
had never been embarrassed by the 
presence of Norman Bellendean. 
She had been able even to laugh 
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the sky, and the water glimmering 
like a glass, and making every- 
thing double like the swan ” 


with him when the gloom of her 
arrived in this new sphere, and of 
her severance from the old, was 
heaviest upon her. She had the 
reassuring consciousness that he 
knew all about her, and could not 
be in any way deceived. No need 
of fictions to account for her, nor 
apologies for her ignorance, were 
necessary with him. And she gave 
him from the first that most flat- 
tering proof of preference by being 
at her ease with him, when she 
was so with no one else. Bct 
there was something in the air to- 
night which suggested embarrass- 
ment—something too familiar, over- 
sweet. Mrs Hayward and the 
Colonel did not feel this. They 
said to each other that it was 
a lovely evening, an. ‘hen they 
talked of their own concerns. 
Joyce was not like them—the rose- 
tinted vapours on the sky had got 
into her very soul. 

‘*Was there ever such a sun- 
set?’’ said Norman Bellendean. 
‘* And yet, Miss Joyce, you and I 
remember something better still, 
—the long, long lingering of the 
warm days——”’ 

‘¢In summer,”’ she said, with a 
little catching of her breath, ‘‘ when 
you never could tell whether there 
was any night at all.’’ 

‘¢ And when the night was bet- 
ter than the day, if better could 
be, and morning and evening ran 
into each other.”’ 

*¢ And it was all like paradise,’’ 
said Joyce, chiming in. Their 
voices were full of emotion, though 
they were speaking only of such 
unexciting things as the atmos- 
phere and twilight—two safe 
subjects surely, if any subjects 
could be safe. 

‘*It is not like that,’’ Joyce 
added, with a little reluctance ; 
‘¢ but still the river when the last 
flash of the sun is upon it, and all 
the clouds hanging like roses upon 





Norman was one of the unread. 
He did not know what swan it 
was that floated ‘‘double, swan 
and shadow,’’ for ever and ever: 
since that day the poet saw it, 
but he understood the scene and 
the little failure of breath in the 
enthusiasm of her description with 
which Joyce spoke. 

‘© VYes,”’ he said, ‘‘it was like 
that the other night — but there 
was a charm wanting.”’ 

‘¢Qh,”’ Joyce said, still breath- 
less; and she added, with an im- 
pulse that was involuntary, beyond 
her power of control, not what she 
meant or wished to say—‘‘ When 
you were up the river—the other 
night—passing——~”’ 

Did she mean it as a reproach? 
He looked at her quickly. ‘* Yes,” 
he said ; ‘‘it is true I passed—the 
very lawn, the enchanted place— 
and looked and looked, but did not 
see you.” 

‘« Ah,”’ she said, ‘‘ but I saw you, 
Captain Bellendean. I saw you 
go below the bridge, steering. It 
was strange, among all the strange 
folk, and the coats coming and 
going, suddenly to see—a kent 
face.’’ 

She laughed, in a curious em- 
barrassed way, as if laughing at 
herself, yet with a rising colour, 
and eyes that did not turn to him, 
rather avoided him. Norman had 
a sudden gleam of perception, and 
understood more or less the little 
fanciful shock which Joyce had 
received to see him pass. 

‘¢You could not think it more 
strange than I did,’’ he said, in an 
unconscious tone of self-defence, 
‘nor half so disagreeable. To 
pass with people I cared nothing 
for, the same way that has become 
associated to me with—with—— 
And to look perhaps as if it were 
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just the same whether it was they 
or—others.”’ . 

He began ‘with self-defence, : but 
ended with an inflection of half 
complaint and subdued indignation 
in his tone. 

‘¢Indeed,’’ said Joyce, startled, 
‘I did not think sf 

‘*Perhaps,’’ he said, ‘* you did 
not think about me at all, and I 
am a fool for supposing you did ; 
but if you thought for a moment 
that it was any pleasure to me to 
be there, apart from all that had 
made it delightful re 

‘¢Oh,”’ cried Joyce, in an anxi- 
ous effort not to understand this 
inference which flooded all her 
veins with a sudden rush of in- 
describable celestial delight, ‘‘ but 
the river was as bright as ever I 
saw it, and the sky like heaven; 
and why should you not be happy 
—with your friends ?’’ 

He had given her a sensation 
more exquisite than any she had 
ever known in all her life; and on 
her side she was giving him pain, 
and knew it, and was not ill- 
pleased to have it so. Such, as 
the old moralists would say, are 
the strange contradictions of hu- 
man feeling! He turned upon her 
an aggrieved expostulating glance. 

‘‘You think it was the same, 
whoever my companions might be ? 
You don’t understand what it was 
to me to be bound to the oar like 
the galley-slaves, to listen to all 
their inane nonsense and_ their 
jokes, when my heart was in—oh, 
a very different place.’ 

**You have been all over the 
world, Captain Bellendean, you 








must remember so many other 
places — more beautiful than 
this.”’ 


**Do you think that is what I 
mean?’’ he said quickly, in a tone 
almost of irritation. Joyce knew 
very well it was not what he 
meant. 


But she had to defend 
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herself with the first weapons that 
came in her way. 

‘Don’t you know,” he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘that this has 
been such a summer as I never 
had before? I have been a great 
deal about the world, as you say. 
I have had many experiences: ‘but 
never yet have I felt as I have 
felt this year. I never was ro- 
mantic, nor had I much poetry in 
me. But I begin to think the 
poets are the fellows, after all, who 
understand best.’’ 

‘¢ That is true, I am sure,’’ said 
Joyce, in a subdued voice. She 
was thankful to find something 
that she could say. She walked 
along mechanically by the Cap- 
tain’s side, feeling as if she were 
floating in some vague enchant- 
ment, not able to pause or realise 
anything, not able to escape, car- 
ried along by the delicious soft 
air which was breathing within 
her being as well as without, a 


rapture that could not be ex- 
plained. 

‘‘] believe it is true—but I 
never thought so before. And 


the cause is that I never knew— 
you before,’’ the Captain said. 

Did the people know who were 
passing? could they see in the 
faces of those two walking—nay, 
floating by, surrounded by a golden 
mist—what was being said between 
them? A vague wonder stole into 
Joyce’s mind as_ she perceived 
dimly through: that mist the face 
of a wayfarer going by. ‘She 
herself but vaguely realised — the 
meaning of the words. She un- 
derstood their sentiment well 
enough,—felt it in that silent 
ecstasy that swept her along, but 
had no power to think or exercise 
her own faculties at all, only to 
let herself be carried on, and 
away. 

‘*You have been the enchant- 
ment to me,’’ he said, hurriedly; 
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‘‘and now it is almost over, and 
I shall have to go away. The 
charm will be gone from every- 
thing. I don’t know how I am 
to reconcile myself to the dull 
world and the long days — un- 
less——”’ 

‘« Captain Bellendean——’’ Joyce 
said faintly, hearing her own 
voice, as if it came froma long 
distance, feeling a vague necessity 
for a pause. 

‘¢ Unless I may—come back,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I must go home and put 
things in order—but it need not 
be for very long—if I may come 
back ?”’ 

There was something vaguely 
defective in these words, she could 
not tell what. For that very 
reason they relieved her, because 
they were not what they might 
have been. She came to herself 
as if she had touched the earth 
after that vague swaying, floating, 
in realms above the earth, in the 
soft delicious air. 

««Surely,” she said, ‘‘ you will 
come back. There is no reason 
for not coming back.” 

He, it seem-d, had not felt that 
touch of reality which had brought 
Joyce out of her rapture. He 
was confused and floating still. 
‘¢T mean,”’ he said, ‘‘ not to return 
merely to town or—but to come 
back to this moment, to those 
days. I have never known any- 
thing like them. They have opened 
a new world to me: Joyce——’”’ 

‘« Captain Bellendean ! ”’ 

‘‘T mean no _ familiarity—no 
want of respect; could you think 
so? The name came out without 
intention—only because I say it 
over, and over Joyce — I 
may come back ?”’ 

Surely the passers-by must see! 
He had turned and was looking 
at her with pleading eyes ; while 
she, with the red of the western 
sky in her face, with the mist in 
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her eyes, did not look at him, or 
make him any reply. 

**I don’t ask you to say more. 
This is not the place. I don’t 
want to disturb your mind,—only 
say I may come, and that you will 
not send me away ?”’ 

Her heart had sprung up and 
was beating loud. A terror of 
what the people on the road would 
think took possession of her. ‘¢ No, 
it is not the place,’’ she murmured, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

‘*What could I do? there was 
no other: say I may——”’ 

‘¢ Bellendean!’’ cried Colonel 
Hayward’s cheerful’ voice from 
behind; ‘‘are you coming in to 
have some dinner? You had bet- 
ter. Why, you are taking the way 
to the river, Joyce and you.” 

‘I beg your pardon!”’ cried 
Captain Bellendean, with a startled 
air. ‘*I beg your pardon! I did 
not observe——”’ 

‘¢ Joyce should have observed,” 
said Mrs Hayward, quietly. ‘¢Itis 
nearly half-past seven. You can- 
not do less than stay to dinner— 
especially as I hear you are going 
away.”’ 

‘¢T will, with many thanks,” 
said Norman. He looked like a 
man waked out of a dream; and 
Mrs Hayward hastened on, not 
without a sense of Christian char- 
ity, to let them have it out, as she 
said to herself. But they were 
now both awakened. The charm 
was broken, and the golden air 
dispersed. They walked on be- 
hind the elder pair to the door, 
and went in very gravely both of 
them, without another word said. 

A more extraordinary evening 
never was. Joyce had known 
many agitated and unhappy ones 
within the last six months, but 
none like this, during which she 
saw everything through a haze of 
excitement, with something weigh- 
ing on her eyelids — something 
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murmuring in her ears—some- 
thing which made it impossible for 
her to meet the light or clearly 
realise what was going on. ‘There 
seemed a sort of dumb expecta- 
tion in the air besides that curious 
sense of something arrested and 
untold that was in her own mind. 
Her stepmother looked at her with 
a question in her eyes, and even 
touched her with a half-caress as 
she went up-stairs to prepare for 
dinner. Joyce did not know why, 
and yet had a sort of far-off per- 
ception of some meaning and kind- 
ness in it, which notwithstanding 
was half an offence. And when 
she came down-stairs the haze had 
filled the dining-room, so that she 
could not see clearly the face on 
the other side of the table—the 
face which did not look at her any 
more than she looked at him, and 
yet was keenly aware of every 
movement on her part, as she was 
of his. She herself scarcely spoke 
a word during the whole meal, and 
he not much,—not more than was 
necessary. The others went on 
with their ordinary conversation, 
_ which seemed to drift about upon 
the haze; names—the names with 
which Joyce’s mind had been busy 
alittle while before—floating about, 
falling now and then like stones, 
catching her vague attention. Sir 
Sam, the Canon, the Sitwells— 
who were they, all these people? 
It seemed so strange that any one 
could concern herself with their 
vague affairs. The dinner was very 
long, and yet flew like a dream ; 
and then came the twilight draw- 
ing-room, the dimness outside, the 
evening chilled out of that heaven- 
ly warmth and calm. Joyce did 
not go out to-night as was her 
wont, though she could not tell 
why. She kept by Mrs Hayward, 
sedately seated near a table, upon 
which there was work, as if that 
were her object. Captain Bellen- 
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dean stood near her when the gen- 
tlemen came from the dining-room. 
There was not much light, and he 
stood up like a tall pillar, slightly 
inclining over her, a sort of Pisan 
tower, leaning, yet firm. If he had 
anything more to say to her, it was 
clear that was not the place, any 
more than the road with the Colo- 
nel and his wife behind. But he 
lingered there still, saying little, 
until Colonel Hayward had to say, 
‘‘T don’t want to hurry you, Bel- 
lendean. You’re always welcome, 
and my wife would give you a bed 
with pleasure ; but if you are going 
by that train ” Then Captain 
Bellendean roused himself like a 
man startled out of a dream, and 
shook hands with them all. He 
said Good-bye, not Good-night ; 
and when Joyce had seated herself 
again, all trembling after that pres- 
sure of her hand, which almost 
hurt her, he suddenly came back, 
and looked in at the door. Mrs 
Hayward’s back was turned: she 
had indeed gone out to the veran- 
dah to look at the moon, as she 
said afterwards. He looked in, 
then made one step to where Joyce 
was sitting, and took her hand and 





kissed it. ‘* Remember I am to 
come back!’’ he said, and then 
was gone. 


‘‘What did Bellendean forget? 
his gloves, or a book, or what was 
it?’’ the Colonel said, with some 
curiosity, when the door was closed 
and the visitor departed. 

‘¢T don’t know,—I was in the 
verandah,’”’ said Mrs Hayward. 
‘¢ What did he forget, Joyce ?”’ 

Joyce looked at them with a 
startled, guilty countenance, know- 
ing what they had said, yet not 
knowing, and made no reply. She 
dared not move, nor speak, lest she 
should betray—what? There was 
nothing to betray, except that he 
was coming back, and that was no 
information—for of course he was 
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coming back. She was very glad 
to. escape to her room when the 
lawful time came for that, and 
Mrs Hayward gave the signal, but 
had not the strength or courage 
even to rise from her seat till that 
signal was given, not knowing 
whether she would be able to walk 
straight, or to preserve her ordi- 
nary appearance if she relinquished, 
with both those eyes upon her, the 
support of her chair. She was 
vaguely sensible of Mrs Hayward’s 
inquiring looks, which were half 
indignant, half angry, as_ well. 
When they said good night, her 
stepmother took her hand with a 
quick monitory touch. ‘‘ Have 
you anything to tell me, or would 
you like to speak to your father? ”’ 
she said. Joyce gaye her a won- 
dering look, and said ‘*No.” ‘I 
am not thrusting myself into your 
confidence: but tell your father,’ 
Mrs Hayward said again impera- 
tively, with a gleam of excitement 
in her blue eyes. Then as Joyce 
made no response, her stepmother 
flung past her, flushed and indig- 
nant. ‘‘I might have known bet- 
ter than to make any such appeal,’’ 
she cried angrily, and shut her 
door with a clang that rang 
through the silent house. Joyce 
stole away very silently into her 
room, disturbed and full of trouble. 
What could she tell? there was 
nothing to tell. She felt guilty 
without having any reason for it, 
and very sorry to offend without 
knowing how to help it. Tell her 
father !—but when she had nothing 
to tell him! There was a grieved 
look on his countenance, too, when 
he said good night. It was alla 
confusion, and wrong somehow; 
but what could she do? Disturbed 


by this, there was a moment of 
troubled uncertainity in Joyce’s 
mind—a longing to be pardoned, 
to say that she was sorry, that she 
was concealing nothing, which was, 
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however, contradicted by the desire 
she had to be alone, and the shrink- 
ing even from a look which might 
penetrate her seclusion, aud read 
the secret of her heart before she 
had spelled it out to herself. Soft- 
ly, apologetically, with a sense of 
asking pardon, she closed her door 
and then sat down and came face 
to face with herself. 

It was a very strange agitated 
meeting, as with some one she was 
unwilling to see and still more 
unwilling to question—some one 
who had a story to tell which 
would crush all the beginnings of 
peace and all. the gleams of happi- 
ness that had been in Joyce’s life. 
She thought in the confusion of 
her mind of De Musset’s spectre, 
whom he had seen sitting by him 
in all the conjunctions of his life— 
the being, gui me ressemblait comme 
un frére; but Joyce’s meeting with 
herself was. more important than 
anything recorded by the poet. 
All trembling with the sensations 
she had gone through, her nerves 
vibrating with the strain, her 
energies all melted in the exqui- 
site sense of happiness which had 
floated her away, and in the chill 
check of the real which had 
brought her to earth again, she 
had questions to revolve and dis- 
coveries to make such as she 
knew now she had avoided and 


turned away from. She was 
afraid to look into those eyes 
which were her own, and find 
out the secret there. She sat 


down, putting her candle on the 
table, without lighting any other, 
conscious that she preferred the 
darkness, and not even to see, if 
she could help it, what she must 
see,—what could not be hidden 
any more. What had she done? 
She had meant no harm, thought 
of nothing that was wrong, nor 
of injuring any one, nor of fail- 
ing in her faith. If Joyce had 
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been made to disclose her opinion 
of herself, she would have de- 
scribed herself as true and faith- 
ful — faithful above all things. 
She would not have claimed ex- 
cellence, though she might think 
perhaps that there was that in 
her which was above the multi- 
tude ; but she would have claimed 
to be faithful and constant, not 
variable in her affections, true to 
the last, whatever temptation might 
come upon her. Oh, strange delu- 
sion! oh, failure beyond example ! 
when all the time she had failed, 
failed without knowing it, ‘without 
meaning it, -helplessly, like a fool 
anda traitor! It all came upon her 
in a sudden scathing flash of con- 
sciousness, which’seemed to scorch 
her drooping face. She, in whom 
Joyce had always felt such con- 
fidence, herself — she, betrothed 
and bound and beyond all possi- 
bilities of other sentiment —al- 
most as much as a wife already 
in solemn promise and engage- 
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ment —she, heaven help — her! 
what had she done? Her veins all 
swelled to bursting with the rush 
of her guilty blood. Horror and 
darkness enveloped her ali around ; 
she hid her face in her hands, 
and her lips gave forth a low, 
quivering cry. She—loved an- 
other man. It was all the worse 
for her that she had felt herself 
superior to all vagaries of passion, 
thought herself above them, and 
believed that her own half-shrink- 
ing acceptance of love was all 
that was consistent with a wo- 
man’s dignity. She had thought 
this, and she thought it- still — 
yet discovered that she had de- 
parted from it, thrown all those 
restraints to the winds, and loved 
— loved — Norman Bellendean! 
The discovery horrified, humili- 
ated, crushed: her to the ground, 
and yet sprang with an impulse 
of warmer life than she had ever 
known before through all the 
throbbing of her veins. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘*You must try and get her to 
tell you when you are out this 
morning,’ § said Mrs Hayward. 
** She is probably silent on account 
of me; but you are her father, and 
you ought to know.” 

‘*My dear,’’ said the Colonel, 
‘‘why should she be silent on ac- 
count of you?” 

‘‘Oh, we need not enter into 
that question, Henry. Get her to 
tell you; it will be a relief to her 
own mind when she has got it out.”’ 

‘* Perhaps, Elizabeth, after all, 
we are going too fast. - Bellendean 
has always been very ‘friendly. 
He came to see me, and sought’ me 
out as his old colonel, before there 
was any Joyce.” 

**So you think it’s for you:!’” 
Mrs Hayward cried. » And then 





she added severely, ‘‘If we should 
be going too fast, and there has 
been no explanation, Henry, you 
must bring him to book.” 

‘‘Bring him to book? I don’t 
know what you mean, Elizabeth,” 
said the Colonel, with a troubled 
countenance. 

‘*You must not allow it to go 
on—you must put a stop to it— 
you must let him know that -you 
can’t have your daughter trifled 
with. You must ask him his in- 
tentions, Henry.” 

The Colonel’s countenance fell ; 
he grew pale, and horror filled his 
eyes. ‘‘Ask him—his intentions! 
his intentions! Good Lord!. I 
might shoot him, if you like ; but 
ask him—his intentions towards 
my daughter, Elizabeth! Good 
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Lord!’’ The Colonel grew red 
all over, and panted for want of 
breath. ‘* You don’t know what 
you say.”’ 

‘¢ {don’t know what I say? 
As good men as you have had to 
do it, Henry. You must not let 
a man come here and trifle with 
Joyce. Joyce must not be——’”’ 

‘I wish you would not bring in 
her name,”’ cried the old soldier— 
‘a young woman’s name! I know 
what you say is for—for our good, 
Elizabeth; but I can’t, indeed I 
can’t—it’s not possible. / ask a 
man—as if I meant to force him 
into——— My dear, you can’t know 
what that means; you can’t say 
what you’re thinking. 1 to put 
shame upon my ownchild!’’ The 
Colonel walked up and down the 
room in the greatest perturbation. 
‘I can’t—I cant!” he said; 
‘you must never think of such a 
thing again. /—Elizabeth! Good 
Lord—!””_ He stopped. ‘* My 
dear, 1 beg your pardon. I don’t 
mean to be profane—but to tell 
me—oh, good Lord !’’ the Colonel 
cried, feeling that no words were 
adequate to express the horror and 
incongruity of the suggestion. 

Mrs Hayward had stood watch- 
ing him without any relaxation of 
her look. There was a certain 
vulgar fibre in her which was not 
moved by that incongruity. A faint 
disdain of his incapacity, and still 
more of his delicacy about his 
daughter’s name, as if she were of 
more importance than any one 
else, was visible in her face. 
Who was Joyce that she was not 
to be warned, that her lover was 
not to be brought to book? Mrs 
Hayward, in that perpetual secret 
antagonism which was in her mind, 
though she disapproved of it and 
suffered from it, was more vulgar 
than her nature. She was ready 
to scoff at these prejudices about 
Joyce, though in her natural mind 
she would have herself shielded a 


young woman’s name from every 
breath. 

‘*T am speaking in Joyce’s in- 
terests,’”’ she said. ‘I hope you 
don’t want to break her heart.”’ 

‘¢ Elizabeth, Elizabeth !’’ said the 
Colonel, ‘‘I beseech you, don’t talk. 
like that. Why, you can’t know, 
you can’t, you don’t realise what, 
a girl is to a man, especially when 
he is her father. It’s bad enough 
to think of her caring for one of 
those fellows at all; but to break 
her heart—good Lord !—and for 
me to interfere, to call up a man 
to—to the scratch—to—— Oh, 
good Lord, good Lord !’’ cried Col- 
onel Hayward, with a blush like 
a girl. ‘‘I might shoot him and 
take the penalty; but you might 
as well ask me to—to shoot my- 
self at once—as to do that: or to 
acknowledge that my child, that 
young creature, my Joyce——”’ 

‘¢ You can’t expect me to follow 
you in your raptures, Henry,”’ said 
his wife, sitting down at the break- 
fast-table ; for this discussion had 
been held in the morning, before 
Joyce appeared: and at that mo- 
ment the door opened and she 
came in, putting a stop to the con- 
versation. She was paler than 
usual, and graver; but the two 
were confused by her entrance, 
and for the moment so much. 
taken up in concealing their own 
embarrassment, that they did not 
remark her looks. Joyce was 
very quiet, but she was not un- 
happy. How could she be, with 
the thrill of Norman  Bellen- 
dean’s voice still in her ears, and 
his last look, which meant so 
much, so clear before her? She 
was wrong, she was guilty; it 
might be that misery and shame 
should be her portion. She knew , 
that she had failed to honour, if 
not to love, and that her way 
before her was very dark; but do 
what she would, Joyce could not 
force herself to be unhappy now. 
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The first thing that had occurred 
to her when she opened her eyes 
upon the morning light was not 
any breach of faith or failure in 
duty, but that voice and those 
eyes with their revelation which 
made her heart bound out of all 
the shadows of the night. She 
was pale with all the agitation of a 
night, uneasy even when she slept, 
distracted by spectres; but in the 
morning light she could not be 
wretched, however she tried. She 
was very quiet, however, much 
more so than usual; and the ab- 
sence of that eager vitality which 
kept continual light and shadow on 
her sensitive face gave her a certain 
dignity, which was again enhanced 
by her complete unconsciousness 
of it. Her father cast a glance at 
her in this composed stateliness of 
aspect, and had to hasten away to 
the sideboard and cut at the ham 
to hide the horrified shame of his 
countenance. A creature like that 
to break her heart for any fellow! 
to be called upon to ask any man 
his intentions—Azs intentions — 
in respect to her! The Colonel 


_ hewed down the ham till his wife 


had to remonstrate. ‘*You are 
not cutting for a dozen people, 
Henry.”’ ‘*Oh, I beg your pardon, 
my dear,’’ he cried, and came back 
to his seat very shamefaced with a 
small solitary slice upon his plate. 
When the Colonel went out for 
his usual walk, with Joyce as his 
companion, Mrs. Hayward came 
after them to the door, and laid 
her hand significantly on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. ‘‘ Now don’t for- 
get,’’ she said. Forget! as if he 
were likely to forget what weighed 
upon him like a mountain. He 
tnought to himself that he would 
put off any allusion till the walk 
was half over; but the Colonel 
had not the skill nor the self-con- 
trol to do this, the uneasy im- 
portance of his looks betraying 
something of his commission even 





to the dreamy eyes of Joyce. Had 
she been fully awake and aroused, 
she must have seen through all 
his innocent devices at the first 
glance. 

‘‘It was rather a pleasant party 
yesterday,” he said, ‘‘especially 
afterwards, when we were by our- 
selves.’” The Colonel meant no 
bull, but had lost himself in a 
slight confusion of words. 

‘¢Yes,’’ said Joyce very sedately, 
without even a smile. 

‘¢ By the way,’”’ said the Colonel 
briskly, seizing the first means of 
avoiding for a little longer the evil 
moment, ‘‘you did great execu- 
tion, Joyce. I don’t know what 
you said to the Canon, my dear, 
but I think you accomplished in 
a minute what all the good people 
have been trying to do for weeks 
and weeks. What did you say?” 

What did she say? She gave 
her father a wondering look. Who 
was the Canon, it seemed to ask, 
and when was yesterday? It 
looked a century ago. 

‘¢That is what I like to see a 
woman do,’’ cried the Colonel, rous- 
ing himself into enthusiasm for 
the sake of gaining a little time— 
‘not making any show, but with 
a word of her’s showing what’s 
kind and right, and getting people 
to do it. That’s what I like to 
see. You have done your friends 
the best turn they ever had done 
them in their life.”’ 

‘¢Was it so?’”’ said Joyce, with 
a faint smile. ‘‘I am very glad; 
but it was the Canon that was 
good to pay attention to the like 
of me.”’ 

‘¢The like of you!’’ cried the 
Colonel. ‘I don’t know the man 
that wouldn’t pay attention to the 
like of you.”” Then he got sud- 
denly grave, being thus brought 
back headlong to the very subject 
which he had been trying to 
escape. ‘‘Oh, I was going to 
say,’’ he added, with a look that 
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was almost solemn—‘‘I am afraid 
we shall miss very much Norman 
Bellendean.”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said Joyce. He spoke 
slowly, and she had time to steady 
her voice. 

‘* Perhaps you knew before that 
he was going, my dear?”’ 

‘*No,”’ she replied, feeling all 
the significance of these mono- 
syllables, yet incapable of more. 

‘*I thought he had perhaps told 
you—at least Elizabeth — Eliza- 
beth thought he might have told 
you.” 

‘‘Why should he have told 
me?’’ said Joyce, with an awak- 
ening of surprise. 

The Colonel was full of con- 
fusion. He did not know what 
tosay. He felt guilty and miser- 
ble, like a spy, and yet he was 
faithful to his comsigne, and to 
the task that had been set him 
todo. ‘‘ Indeed,” he said, in his 
troubled voice, ‘‘ my dear, I don’t 
know ; but it was thought—I mean 
I thought, perhaps, that it would 
bea comfort to you—if you could 
have a little confidence in me.”’ 

Joyce began to perceive dimly 
what he meant, and it brought 
a flush to her pale face. ‘* But 
I have confidence—a great con- 
fidence,’’ she said, very low, not 
looking at him. The Colonel took 
courage from these words. 

‘‘ Your father, you know, Joyce; 
—that is very proud of you, and 
to haye such a daughter—and that 
would let no one vex you, not for 
a moment, my dear—not by a 
wotd or a thought—and that 
would like you to make a friend 
of him, and tell him—whatever 
you might like to tell him,’ he 
added, hastily breaking off in the 
middle of what he had meant to 
be a long speech, and giving double 
force to so much as he had said by 
these means. 


Joyce had _ gradually aroused 


herself out of her dreams to under- 
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stand the meaning in her father’s 
voice, which trembled and quick. 
ened, and then broke with a ful- 
ness of tender feeling which pene- 
trated all the mists that were 
about her. There suddenly came 
to her a sense of help at hand—a 
belief in the being nearest to her 
in the world—a sort of viceroy 
of God more true than any pope, 
—her father. What no one else 
could do he might do for her. It 
would be his place to do it; and 
it would be her right to appeal to 
him, to put her troubles into his 
hand. She had never realised this 
before: her father—who would let 
no one vex her, who would stand 
between her and harm, who would 
have a right to answer for her, 
and take upon himself her defence, 
The tears rushed to her eyes, and 
a sense of relief and lightening to 
her heart. 

‘¢Oh,’’ she said, ‘*1 will mind 
that. I will never forget it: my 
father, that is like God, to know 
the meaning in my heart, even if 
I am far wrong: and not to be 
hard on me, but to see where I 
was deceived, and to take my 
cause in hand.” 

‘¢ Deceived !’’ the Colonel fal- 
tered, with mingled consternation 
and wrath. ‘‘Show me the man 
that would deceive you, my dear 
child, and leave him to me—leave 
him to me.”’ 

‘sWhat man? There is no man,” 
said Joyce, shaking her head. 
‘Oh, if it was but that! but 
when it is me that has been the de- 
ceiver—and yet meant no harm !” 

Her eyes swimming in tears 
that made them larger and softer 
than ever eyes were, the Colonel 
thought, turned to him with a 
tender look of trust which went 
to his heart, and yet was less com- 
prehensible to him than all that 
had gone before. He was puzzled 
beyond expression, and touched, 
and exalted, and dismayed. He 
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had gained that confidence. which 
he had sought, and yet he knew less 
than ever what it meant. And 
she had -said he was like God, 
which confused and troubled the 
good man, and was very different 
from the mission that had been 
given him to find out his child’s 
secret, and to bring to book—what 
horrible words. were these !—to 
bring to book ! But whatever 
Joyce had on her mind, at least 
it was not Norman Bellendean. 

And here in the emotion of the 
moment, and the rising of other 
and profounder emotions, the Col- 
onel dropped his comsigne, and 
gave up his investigations. He 
did not in the least understand 
what Joyce meant; but she had 
given him her confidence, and he 
was touched to the bottom of his 
tender heart. She had said that 
he would take her cause in hand, 
that he was her father like God— 
a new and curiously impressive 
view, turning all usual metaphors 
round about—that he would know 
her meaning, even if she were far 
wrong. Not a word of this did 
the Colonel comprehend—that is, 


’ the matter which called forth these 


expressions remained entirely dark 
tohim; but it would have been 
profane, he felt, to ask for further 
enlightenment after she had thus 
thrown herself upon him for pro- 
tection and help. He was glad to 
relieve the tension by having re- 
course to common subjects, so that 
without any further strain upon 
her, his delightful, tender, incom- 
prehensible child might get rid of 
the tears in her eyes, and calm 
down. 

The result was that the Colonel 
talked more than usual on that 
morning walk, and told Joyce 


_More stories than usual of his 


old Indian comrades, and of things 
that had passed in his youth, going 
back thirty, forty years with at 
first'a_kind conscious effort to set 
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her at her ease again, but after a 
while with his usual enjoyment 
in the lively recollection of these 
bright days which the old soldier 
loved to recall. And Joyce walked 
by his side in an atmosphere of 
her own, full of the bewitchment 
of a new enchanting presence sud- 
denly revealed to her, full of the 
mystic, half-veiled consciousness 
of Love—love that was real love, 
the love of the poets, not any- 
thing she had ever known before. 
Her father’s voice seemed to keep 
the shadow away, the thought of 
the wrong she had done and the 
troth she had broken, but did not 
interfere with that new  revela- 
tion, the light and joy with which 
the world was radiant, the incon- 
ceivable new thing which had 
looked at her out of Norman 
Bellendean’s eyes. She walked 
along as if she had been buoyed 
up by air, her heart filled with 
a great elation which was inde- 
scribable, which was not caused 
by anything, which looked for- 
ward to nothing, which was more 
than happiness, a nameless, cause- 
less delight. If she had been in 
@ condition to examine what Cap- 
tain Bellendean had said, or in 
any way to question what Mrs 
Hayward called his _ intentions, 
Joyce’s feelings might have been 
very different. But of this she 
took no thought whatever, nor 
asked herself any question. What 
she did ask, with a triumphant 
yet trembling certainty, was 
whether this was not the Vita 
Nuova of which she had .read? 
The answer came in the same 
breath with that question. She 
knew it was the Vita Nuova— 
the same which had made the 
streets of Florence an enchanted 
land such as never was by sea 
or shore, and turned the woods 
of Arden into Paradise. The 
pride and glory and delight - of 
having come into that company 
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of lovers, and received her in- 
heritance, softly turned her dream- 
ing brain. She had never been 
so much herself—for all those 
references to other people and 
pervading circumstances which 
shape a young woman’s dutiful 
existence had disappeared alto- 
gether from her consciousness— 
and yet she was not herself at 
all, but a dream. The accompani- 
ment of her kind father’s pleasant 
voice, running on with his old 
stories, gave her a_ delightful 
shelter and cover for the voiceless 
song which was going on in her 
own heart. She had put her 
cause into his hands, as she felt, 
though she was not clear how it 
had been done. He would not 
blame her, though she was wrong. 
He would defend her. And thus 
Joyce escaped from life with all 


its burdens and penalties, and’ 
floated away upon the soft de. 
licious air into the Vita Nuova, 
Never was such a walk—her feet 
did not touch the ground, her 
consciousness was not touched by 
any vulgar sound or sight. Soft 
monosyllables of assent dropped 
from her dreaming lips as the 
delighted historian by her side 
went on with the records of his 
youth. He felt that he had all 
her interest—he felt how sweet 
it was to have a dear child, a 
girl such as he had always wished 
for, who had given him her full 
confidence, and who cared for 
everything that ever had hap- 
pened to him, and was absorbed 
in it as if the story had been 
her own. In all their goings 
and comings together, there had 
never been a walk like this. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘¢Well?’’ said Mrs Hayward, 
somewhat sharply, as she followed 
her husband up-stairs. 

‘¢ Well, my dear, everything is 
quite right and sweet and true 
about her, as I always thought it 
was.” 

‘*] daresay. ‘That is all very 
charming, Henry, and I am de- 
lighted that you are so much 
pleased. But what about Captain 
Bellendean ?”’ 

**Oh!—about Captain Bellen- 
dean,’’ said the Colonel, rubbing 
his hands with an attempt to look 
quite at his ease and comfortable. 
Then he added still cheerfully, but 
with a sinking of his heart, ‘* Do 
you know, I don’t think there was 
anything quite definitely said be- 
tween us about Norman Bellen- 
dean.” 

«« Oh, there was nothing definite- 
ly said !’’ 

‘«Not by name, you know,”’ said 
Colonel Hayward, with-a_ propiti- 


atory smile, still softly rubbing his 
hands. 

‘¢ And what did you talk of def- 
initely, may I ask? You've been 
a long time out. I suppose some- 
thing came of it,’’ said Mrs Hay- 
ward more sharply than ever. 

‘‘Oh yes, certainly,’”’ said the 
Colonel, very conciliatory. ‘‘ Joyce 
desired nothing better than to give 
me her full confidence, Elizabeth. 
She has a heart of gold, my dear. 
She said at once that she knew I 
would never misunderstand her— 
that I would always help her; and 
nothing could be more true. I 
think I may say we understand 
each other perfectly now.” 

Elizabeth’s keen eye saw through 
all this confidence and plausible 
certainty. ‘‘What did she tell 
you then—about last night ?’’ she 
said. 

‘‘About last night? Well, my 
dear, I told you we did not go 
into things very definitely—we 
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did not put all the dots on the i’s. 
It was rather what you might 
call — general. No names, you 
know,” he repeated, looking at her 
with a still more ingratiating 
smile. 

‘¢No names, I know! In short, 
Henry, you are no wiser than 
when you went out,’’ Mrs Hay- 
ward said, with an exasperation 
that was not unnatural. ‘I knew 
how it would be,’’ she added. 
‘“‘She has just thrown dust in 
your eyes, and made you believe 
whatever she pleased. I never 
expected anything else, for my 
part.”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear, you are quite 
mistaken. She said to me in the 
most trusting way that she had 
the fullest confidence — My dear 
Elizabeth, I don’t think you do 
justice to Joyce.” 

‘¢ Oh, justice !’’ she cried : per- 
haps she did well to be angry. ‘I 
must trust, then, to myself,’’ she 
said, ‘* as I generally have to do.”’ 

‘¢ But, Elizabeth—Elizabeth ! ”’ 

‘¢ Oh, don’t bother me, A/ase/”’ 
the angry woman said. 

Joyce went up-stairs to take off 
her hat, and as she did so her 
eyes fell upon certain little closed 
cases upon her table. One of them 
was that photograph of old Janet 
Matheson in her big shawl and 
black satin bonnet, with Peter, 
a wild laugh of self-ridicule yet 
pleasure on his face, looking over 
her shoulder. It was from no 
scorn of those poor old people that 
the little case was closed. Mrs 
Hayward’s maid had made some 
silly remark about ‘‘an old washer- 
woman,”’ and Joyce, almost with 
tears of anger, had shut it from 
all foolish eyes. She took it up 
and opened it, now and kissed it 
with quivering lips, —— wondering 
would granny understand her? 
or would she be so overjoyed, so 
uplifted, by the thought of the 
Captain,. that everything else 








would be dim to her. “Joyce put 
down the little homely picture, 
but in so doing touched another, 
which lay closed, too, beside it. She 
did not open that case — she re- 
coiled with a low cry. The out- 
side was enough—it filled her with 
a sudden repugnance, a kind of 
horror. She moved even from the 
side of the table where it was. 
She thought she saw him standing 
there looking at her, in the atti- 
tude in which he had stood for 
his portrait ; and she remembered, 
nay, saw with a clearness beyond 
that of mere vision, his look as he 
had presented her with this memo- 
rial of himself. ‘It is said to be 
very like,’’ he had said; ‘I am 
no judge.’’ She remembered the 
ineffable little tone with which he 
had said it—a tone which even 
then filled her with something be- 
tween shame and ridicule. And 
now—oh, how could Joyce think 
of it! how could she look back 
upon that time! Now it was 
odious to her to recall him at all, 
to see him spring up and put him- 
self into his attitude—so gentle- 
manly, as his mother said. Joyce 
grew crimson, a scorching flush 
came all over her. She shrank 
away from the wretched little 
photograph as if it had been a 
serpent, and could sting her. She 
had never liked it. It had always 
seemed an uncomfortable revela- 
tion, fixing him there in black and 
white, much worse even than he 
was—even / Joyce hid her face 
in her hands, in an agony of self- 
horror and shame. Oh, how 
mean, dishonourable, vulgar, she 
was! He had been better than 
all the lads about, who would have 
thrust their awkward love upon 
her in the old days. An educated 
man, able. to talk about poetry and 
beautiful things. She had been 
honoured by his regard—it had 
been a great thing for her to be 
engaged to such a man—and now! 
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There was nothing, nothing which 
could excuse the baseness of her 
desertion of him. What could 
she say for herself? There was 
only one_thing she could say, and 
that was what no one would un- 
derstand. The one thing was, 
that she had not known what love 
was, and now love had come. Ah! 
if it had been love for some one 
poorer, less desirable than Andrew, 
her plea might have been believed. 
But love for Norman Bellendean 
—love that would put her in the 
place which was as good asa 
queen’s to all the country-side— 
love by which she would better 
herself beyond conception. 

Joyee felt a chill come to her 
heart after that hot rush of shame 
—how was she tosay it, how accept 
it even in her own heart? Even 
granny would be ashamed, granny 
who had prophesied that he would 
be the first to be cast off — but 
without thinking that it would be 
Joyce — Joyce herself, not any 
proud father—who would cast off 
the poor schoolmaster. Joyce’s 
honest peasant breeding, with its 
contempt for the /arvenu, gave 
her a keener horror and shame 
than would have been possible, 
perhaps, to any other class. She 
felt humiliated to the very dust, 
angry with herself, disgusted at 
her own treachery. What should 
she do ?—how represent it to those 
keen cottage critics, who would 
look at her behaviour with such 
sharp eyes? To give up Andrew 
Halliday for the Captain,—the 
meanest woman might do that— 
the one that was most ignoble. 
And who was to know, who was 
to understand, that it was true 


love, the first love she had ever 
known, and not pride or advan- 
tage that, before she knew it, had 
snatched Joyce’s heart away. 

She was not sufficiently com- 
posed to allow herself to think 
that she had never shown to her 
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rustic suitor any more preference 
than was natural to the fact that 
he was more congenial to her than 
the ploughman, She had accept- 
ed sedately his attentions. She 
had consented vaguely to that half 
proprietorship which he had claim- 
ed in her; but there had been 
little wooing between them, and 
Joyce had put aside all those de- 
monstrations of affection which 
Andrew had attempted. But she 
said to herself none of these things. 
She even did not say that it was a 
mistake, for which in her youth- 
fulness and ignorance she was 
scarcely to blame. She took it 
very seriously, as a sin which she 
had committed, but meaning no 
harm, meaning no harm, as she 
repeated to herself, with tears in 
her eyes. For the other had come 
upon her like a flood, like a fire, 
like -some natural accident . of 
which there was no warning. All 
had been tranquillity in her heart 
one moment—and in the next she 
knew that she was a traitor, for- 
sworn. There had been no warn- 
ing. She had not known of any 
danger—but in a. moment she had 
discovered that she was a false 
woman, false and forsworn. 

She went down to the luncheon- 
table after a long interval—long 
enough to make her late for that 
meal, which was a fault Mrs 
Hayward did not approve. But 
Joyce had to bathe her hot eyes 
which could not shed any tears, 
but burnt in their sockets like 
fiery coals, she thought, and then 
to wait till the glaze and flush 
produced by the bathing had 
worn off. It had not altogether 
worn off when she came down- 
stairs, but remained in a suspi- 
cious glow, so that she seemed to 
have been crying, though she had 
not been able to afford herself 
that relief. The Colonel cried, 
‘Why, Joyce !’” whenshe appeared, 
and was about to make some fur- 
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their remark, when a look from his 
wife checked him. This looked 
like mercy on Mrs Hayward’s 
part, but perhaps it was only in 
order to inflict a more telling 
blow. 

For, after some time when all 
was quiet, and Joyce, taking refuge 
in the tranquillity, had begun to 
breathe more freely, Mrs Hay- 
ward all at once introduced a sub- 
ject of which as yet there had 
been no discussion. ‘By the 
way,’’ she said, suddenly and light- 
ly, ‘‘where are we going this 
autumn? It is nearly August, 
and we have not yet settled that.’’ 

The Colonel answered, that for 
his part he was always very well 
disposed to stay at home; and 
that he thought, as there had been 
a great deal of excitement that 
year 

‘No, I don’t feel disposed to 
give up my holiday,’’ said Mrs 
Hayward. ‘‘ Where shall we go? 
I know what you mean, Henry. 
You mean to beguile us into stay- 
ing quietly here, and then when 
the Twelfth comes you will find 
some irresistible business that calls 
you away—to Scotland or some- 
where. And you do not care 
what we are to do in the mean- 
time, Joyce and me.” 

The Colonel protested very 
warmly that this was not what he 
meant. ‘* Indeed it is very seldom 
I get an invitation for the Twelfth, 
not once in half-a-dozen years ; and 
as for leaving you behind ——”’ 

‘We will not be left behind,”’’ 
said Mrs Hayward, with that 
alarming gaiety. ‘‘No. I'll tell 
you what we will do to suit all 
parties. You shall go to Scotland 
for the Twelfth, and Joyce and 
I will do what I know her heart 
is set upon. We will go to see 
her old people in her old home. 
That will please you, Joyce, I 
know?” 

This terrible suggestion was to 
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Joyce as if a gun had suddenly 
been fired at her ear. She was 
entirely unprepared for anything 
of the kind, and she started so 
that the very table shook. 

‘To go to—my old home?”’ 

“Yes, my dear. It would 
give the old people a great pleas- 
ure. We promised, you know, to 
bring you back.”’ 

It was a cruel experiment to 
try. Joyce flushed and paled 
again with an agitation beyond 
control. ‘‘It is very kind,’”’ she 
faltered, ‘‘to think of—but they 
would not look for me now.”’ 

‘‘Why not now? They don’t 
go away on a round of visits in 
autumn, I presume.”’ 

‘*My dear!”’ said the Colonel, 
in a shocked admonitory voice. 

‘<Well, Henry! I mean no 
harm; but one time is the same 
as another to them, I should sup- 
pose. And we all know how fond 
they are. of Joyce, and she of 
them. What more natural than 
that she should go to see them 
when the chance occurs? ”’ 

It was natural. There was 
nothing to reply. If all was true 
that Joyce had professed of love 
and reverence for these old people, 
what could be thought of her re- 
fusal, her reluctance to go and see 
them? She sat there like a fright- 
ened wild creature driven into a 
corner, and not knowing how to 
escape, or what to do, looking at 
them with scared eyes. 

‘¢ My dear,” said Colonel Hay- 
ward, ‘‘that all looks reasonable 
enough, and if Joyce wishes it 
—but she must know best when 
it would be convenient to them. 
It might not be convenient at this 
time of the year, for anything we 
know.” 

‘¢It would be harvest,’’ said 
Joyce, thankful for the suggestion ; 
‘‘they would be busy, busy: an- 
other time it would be better. 
Oh,’’ she cried suddenly, in an out- 
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burst of despair, ‘‘ how can I go 
home? ”’ 

** Joyce !”” 

‘¢Oh, I’m unnatural! I’m not 
fit to live! How am I to go 
home!’’ cried the girl, who, less 
than three months ago, had left 
old Peter and Janet with, as she 
thought, a breaking heart. The 
two calm people at either end of 
the table put down their knives 
and forks to look at her—the 
Colonel with great sympathy, yet 
a certain pleasure; Mrs Hayward 
with suppressed scorn. 

‘«It is not so very long since you 
were sighing for it, Joyce,’’ she 
said; ‘‘but a girl at your age may 
be allowed to change her mind.” 

«¢ And, my dear,”’ said her father, 
‘IT am very joyful to think that 
your own real home is more to 
you than any other; for that’s 
how it ought to be.”’ 

Joyce looked at them both like 
some wild creature —with the 
troubled, dumb stare of helpless 
panic and stupefied cruel terror 
which comes to a wild thing in a 
snare. Her cry had been uttered 
and was over. She had no more 
to say; but she had not sufficient 
command of herself to perceive 
that she should not have uttered 
that cry, or should seek to put 
some gloss upon it, now that it was 
beyond recall. 

‘¢ And now you see that Joyce 
does not wish it, my dear,’’ said 
Colonel Hayward, ‘‘ of course you 
will never press that. It was only 
because we thought it would please 
you, Joyce; but -you may be sure 
she is right, Elizabéth. It would 
be too soon—too soon.”’ 

‘¢Oh, that’s all right, if she 
thinks so,’’ said Mrs Hayward. 
‘¢Of course I don’t mean to press 
it. I thought it would delight 
Joyce; but it appears I have made 
a mistake. Let us think of some- 
thing else, Henry. Let us go 
abroad.’’ 


‘*You would like that, my dear 
child ?”’ her father said. He was 
greatly touched by this clinging 
to himself, as he thought it—this 
preference of her new home to the 
old. To him there was neither 
variableness, nor the desertion of 
old ties, nor anything in it which 
impaired the character of his child, 
but only a preference for himself, 
a desire to be with him and near 
him, her father, upon whom she had 
made so tender a claim,—who, she 
had said, would be like God. Nat- 
urally she would rather be with 
him than with any one. He put 
out his hand and stroked her car- 
essingly. ‘* You would like that? 
It would be a complete change. 
We might go to Switzerland, or 
even to the Italian lakes. You 
are very fond of Como, Elizabeth. 
Come now, say you would like that.” 

Their eyes were upon her, and 
how were they to know the tem- 
pest of feeling that was in Joyce’s 
mind? She seemed to see the two 
old figures rise reproachful, their 
faces looking at her across the 
table—oh, so wounded, with long 
looks of inquiry. Was it possible 
that already—already her heart 
had turned from them? And 
Janet’s words came surging back 
in the tempest of Joyce’s thoughts, 
how she would mean no harm, yet 
be parted from them, and find out 
all the differences. So soon, so 
soon! Janet’s eyes seemed to look 
at her with deep and grieved re- 
proach; but, on the other hand, 
who were these two who shut out 
Janet’s face from her? Andrew 
in the attitude of the photograph, 
complacent, self-assertive, and Nor- 
man Bellendean, stooping, look- 
ing down upon her. Oh no, no, 
no! not home where these two 
were—not home! not home! 

‘*I must say I am surprised, 
Joyce. Still, if that is what you 
feel, it is not for me to press the 
visit upon you. And so far as I 
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am concerned, I liké home much 
the best. I am not very fond of 
Scotland. It’s cold, and I hate 
cold. Of course Joyce would like 
Como—every girl would like it— 
so long,’’ and Mrs Hayward, with 
meaning, ‘‘ as there was not abso- 
lutely any other place which they 
liked best.’ 

This arrow fell harmlessly upon 
Joyce, who had fallen into such a 
storm of troubled thoughts that 
missiles from without failed to 
affect her. Of all places in the 
world there was but one only 
which was impossible to her, the 
beloved home where the man 
whom she loved was in the high 
place, and the man who loved her 
was in the lowly. These two an- 
tagonistic figures blurred out the 
two others—the old pair to whom 
she owed everything, to whom her 
heart went out with an aching and 
longing even while she thus aban- 
doned them; dear Bellendean, of 
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which she thought with such hor- 
ror and panic, the place she loved 
best in the world,—the only place 
in the world to which she dared 
not, must not go. 

‘‘ There is no engagement,”’ said 
Mrs Hayward to her husband 
when Joyce had escaped to her 
room. 

‘* Noengagement ?’”’ he repeated, 
with a surprised question. 

‘‘ There has been no explanation. 
He has said nothing to her. And 
I think, after dangling after her 
for nearly three months, that he is 
not treating her well. If he comes 
back, Henry, I have told you what 
is your duty. You must ask him 
what his intentions are.’’ 

‘¢T would rather shoot him, or 
myself. You don’t know what 
you are saying, Elizabeth,”’ the 
Colonel cried. 

‘‘Shooting him, or yourself, 
would not advance matters at 
all,’’ his wife said. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Andrew Halliday had not spent 
a pleasant summer, and the winter 
closed in upon him with still less 
consolation. His love, his ambi- 
tion, and all his hopes were centred 
in Joyce, and his mind was greatly 
distracted from those occupations 
which hitherto had filled his life. 
He no longer took the satisfaction 
he once had done in performing the 
School at Comely Green, in push- 
ing on his show pupils, and strain- 
ing every nerve for the approba- 
tion of the inspectors, and to 
acquire the reputation of the best 
school in the district. All his 
pleasure in the nice schoolhouse, 
which he had once inspected with 
such bright hopes, thinking what 
ahome Joyce would make of it, 
what a place it would be, superior 
to all other schoolhouses, under 


her hands, which embellished 
everything—was gone. And even 
his Shakespeare class, and all the 
intellectual enthusiasms in which 
he had been stimulated by her, 
and which were the pride of his 
life and held him up with that 
sense of culture and superiority 
which is one of the most ineffable 
and delightful of human associa- 
tions, failed to support him now. 
For that beatific condition requires 
calm, and Andrew was no longer 
calm. He kept looking night and 
day for a summons into higher 
spheres. He dreamed of head- 
masterships in the ‘‘ South” which 
would be opened to him ; of noble 
English schools where every boy 
was a little lord, and for which 
his own intellectual gifts, apart 
from any vain paraphernalia of 
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university degrees, would, backed 
by Colonel Hayward’s influence, 
make him eligible. It may seem 
strange that a man of any educa- 
tion should have believed in any- 
thing so preposterous; but Hal- 
liday was very ignorant of the 
world, though he was entirely 
unaware of that fact, and had no 
experience out of his own narrow 
circle. Little as that is recog- 
nised, it is nevertheless true that 
a clever man in his position is 
capable of misunderstandings and 
mistakes which would be impos- 
sible to adolt in a higher sphere. 
He did not know that he had as 
little chance of becoming a head- 
master in a great school, by dint 
even of the greatest of natural 
gifts, as of becoming Prime Min- 
ister—far less, indeed, for political 
genius might force a way in the one 
direction, while the most exalted 
intellectualism would do nothing 
in the other. Andrew, bewitched 
by hope and aspiration, and the 
novel and intoxicating sense of hav- 
ing ‘‘ friends ’’ in high places, whose 
greatest object in life must be his 
advancement, believed and hoped 
everything which the wildest fan- 
cy could conceive—and this made 
his life much less satisfactory to 
him in the general, and reduced 
the efficiency of the parish school 
of Comely Green, the success of 
which was less to him than it 
had ever been, and its routine 
less interesting. As for the house, 
and even the new furniture he had 
bought, he looked at them with 
scorn, almost with disgust. What 
was the little parlour, which was 
all that a set of prejudiced heritors 
allowed to the schoolmaster, in 
comparison with the lovely old- 
fashioned mansions which he had 
seen described in books, and which 
were full of every luxury which a 
head-master could desire. This 
hope, which at first was almost a 
certainty of better things, made 


life as it was very distasteful to 
Andrew. For the first three 
months there was scarcely a day 
when he did not expect to hear 
something. When he went out 
he thought it possible that a let- 
ter, or better a telegram, might 


be waiting for him when he came ‘ 


back—and never stranger ap- 
proached the school, that his 
heart did not beat expectant of 
the messenger who should bring 
him news of his promotion. When 
the inspector came for his annual 
examination, Andrew thought that 
there was something particular 
about all that he said and looked, 
and that this official was testing 
him and his success, to see how he 
would do for the higher sphere 
which was opening to receive him. 
The inspector happened to have 
letters to post as he passed through 
the village, one with the mystic 
H.M.S. printed upon it, and the 
unfortunate schoolmaster felt his 
heart beat, believing that it con- 
tained his character, his certi- 
ficate, the description of himself, 
which would justify Government 
in translating him to a higher and 
a better sphere ; and in this sup- 
pressed excitement and expecta- 
tion he passed his life. 

However, when the summer had 
given place to autumn a curious 
thing occurred to Andrew. Joyce’s 
letters, which had been short but 
very regular, and exceedingly nice- 
ly written, and so expressed as to 
trouble his mind with no doubts— 
for, indeed, Andrew was scarcely 
capable of doubting the faith of a 
girl who had the privilege of being 
chosen for his mate—suddenly 
stopped. They had come weekly 
—an arrangement with which he 
was satisfied—and it was not until 
for the second time the usual day 
came and brought him no letter 
that he began to think her silence 
strange. When he heard from 
Janet, whom he visited regularly, 
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with great honesty and faithful- 
ness to his promise—though, as a 
matter of fact, he was not anxious 
to be seen to be on terms of in- 
timacy with such very lowly people 
—that Joyce had gone abroad with 
her father, this seemed a not in- 
adequate excuse for her. Andrew’s 
heart swelled with the thought 
that to him, too, the possibility 
might soon come of going abroad 
for his holidays—a dignity and 
splendour which in anticipation 
raised him to a kind of ecstacy. 
And for a time this satisfied him 
fully. But time went on, and 
Joyce, he knew, returned, and yet 
no letters came. He could not 
think why this should be, espe- 
cially as Janet went on receiving 
letters, of which she would read 
extracts with a scarcely suppressed 
sense of superiority which was 
very galling to the schoolmaster. 
‘‘Qu ay, Andrew; come ben and 
tak’ a seat; there’s been a letter. 
She never lets an eight days pass 
without one—she’s just as regular 
as the clock,” Janet would say, 
not unwilling to inflict that little 
humiliation ; and then she would 
read to him a little bit here and 
there. If it had not been for that 
still lively hope, Andrew would 
have been seriously angry and anx- 
ious’; and even when a month had 
stolen away, he was, though great- 
ly surprised, yet still willing to 
believe that she was putting off 
in order to give him a delightful 
surprise at last,—in order to be 
able to tell him of some wonder- 
ful appointment which she was 
in the meantime straining every 
energy to obtain. But there was 
no doubt that this constant sus- 
pense did undermine his tranquil- 
lity. Atthe last, his temper be- 
gan to suffer; he began to grow 
jealous and irritatle. When the 
Captain came back to Bellendean 
and went to see Janet, and talked 
to her for an hour about her child 
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—as the old woman reported with 
as much pride as her dignity per- 
mitted—Andrew took heart again 
for the moment, expecting nothing 
less than that a similar visit should 
be paid to him, who certainly, he 
thought, was much more in the 
Captain’s way—far more able to 
hold a conversation with him on 
topics either public or individual 
than an old ploughman and his 
wife. But the Captain never 
came, and there was no letter, no 
message, nothing but silence, and 
a darkness in which not only the 
head-mastership but Joyce—who, 
to do him justice, was more to him 
than any promotion—seemed to 
be vanishing away. 

This blank was made all the 
greater from the fact that Janet 
in the meantime never failed to 
get her letter. Joyce wrote long 
tender letters to her beloved 
granny, telling her everything— 
and nothing; a fact which the 
keen-witted old woman had _ long 
ago discovered, but which natue 
rally she kept to herself, not even 
confiding to Peter—whose chief 
amusement it was to hear these let- 
ters read over and over—the defi- 
ciency which she felt. Joyce de- 
scribed all her travels with a ful- 
ness which was delightful to the old 
people. ‘+ Ye can read me yon bit 
again about the bells and the auld 
man in the kirk,’’ Peter would say; 
or, ** Yon about the muckle hills 
and the glaciers—as daftlike a 
name as ever] heard; for there’s 
no’ mony glaciers, I’m thinking, 
yonder away—na, nor plumbers 
either.” Janet fumbled for her 
spectacles, and got the letter out 
of a work-box which had been a 
present from Joyce, and prepared 
to read with every appearance of 
enthusiasm ; but she said to her- 
self, ‘‘She can tell me about glaci- 
ers and snawy hills, but no’ a word 
about hersel’.”’ It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether Andrew would have 
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perceived this want any more than 
Peter. He would have been satis- 
fied with letters about the glaciers 
and all the wonders she was see- 
ing; but to have that information 
only at second-hand was hard 
upon him, and it was hard to be left 
out. Even if this silence should 
be caused by her desire to give 
him a delightful surprise, even if 
she were indeed waiting from week 
to week always expecting to have 
that piece of news to tell him— 
even in that case it was very hard 
to bear. 

He came to the cottage one 
evening when the early winter had 
set in. The days had grown short 
and the nights long. The house 
of Bellendean stood out with a 
half-naked distinctness among the 
bare trees, and every path was thick 
with fallen leaves. Through the 
village street the wind was career- 
ing as though pursuing some one, 
and breathing with a long sough 
that told of coming rain among 
the houses. A dreary night, with 
little light and little comfort in it 
—not a night to come out for 
pleasure. Andrew Halliday had 
brought a lantern to light him on 
various parts of his long walk, 
and he went in with a gloomy 
countenance like the night. The 
scene was a very homely one: the 
occupants of the cottage were old, 
with none of the interest that 
attached to beauty or youth, and 
yet there was much that was 
touching in the little interior. 
The supper was over, the things 
were all put away; it was nearly 
time for bed, for they rose early, 
and were tired with the work of 
the day. The Bible was on the 
table for the ‘‘ worship,’’ which 
was their last waking act. But in 
the meantime Peter sat in his old 
arm-chair beside the fire smoking 
his last pipe, his rugged counte- 
nance lit up by its proud smile, and 
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a little moisture in his eyes. The 
laugh with which he sometimes 
interrupted in the reading had the 
far-off sound of asob init. Janet 
sat on the other side of the fire 
holding up the page she was read- 
ing to the light. It was Joyce’s 
last letter. No book in the world 
had so much charm forthem. It 
provided their literature for the 
week, and Peter had nearly got 
the current letter by heart before 
the next came. Out at his work 
among the dark wintry furrows, he 
would sometimes burst forth into 
an explosion of that tremulous 
laughter, repeating over one of 
the ‘‘ bits”’ in Joyce’s letter, say- 
ing to himself, ‘It’s just extra- 
ordinar’! Whaur did she get a’ 
thae remarks, that never would 
have come into my head, and me 
her grandfather?’’ Of this ad- 
miration and emotion and tender 
love the air of the little room was 
full. 

‘‘Is that you, Andrew? Dear, 
man, I hope nathing’s the matter 
—you have an‘aufu’ troubled coun- 
tenance,’’ Janet said. 

‘¢ There is nothing particular the 
matter,’ said Andrew, grimly, 
‘“‘but I’m tired of waiting for 
what never comes, and i’m think- 
ing of going up to London. I 
thought it best to let you know, in 
case you might have any message. 
Though, as you’re always in cor- 
respondence 

‘*Qu ay, we’re always in corre- 
spondence,”’ said Janet. 

‘¢ Just read ower that bit again, 
Janet, my woman,” said her hus- 
band. ‘It’s real diverting,—just 
like having a book to read that’s 
a’ your ain. Whaur she gets it a’ 
is mair than I can tell.’ 

‘«¢ No, thank you—I’ve no time,” 
said Andrew, ‘‘and most likely it 
would not divert me ; for, to tell 
the truth, I’m very serious, and 
things have come to that pass that 
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I must just come to ae 
one way or other. So if you have 
any parcel or any package . 

‘¢But you’re no’ going to throw 
up the school, or do anything rash P 
Do nothing rash, Andrew—that 
would be the warst of a’.’’ 

‘‘T hope I’m not an unknown 
person,” said the schoolmaster ; 
‘if I throw up one I’ll get another, 
for there’s plenty that knows my 
value. But I have no intention to 
be rash. ‘There’s three days’ vaca- 
tion for the preachings, and I am 
going then.’’ 

‘¢ For the preachings! Dear, lad, 
would ye be away at the preach- 
ings? ’’ Janet cried. 

‘‘Preachings or no’ preachings, 
I’m going to London,’ he said, 
with impatience. ‘Ill hear what 
she has to say; but I’m not a man 
to be just kept hanging on. She’ll 
have to take me or to want me.” 
He was much impressed with the 
tremenduous character of the choice 
that Joyce would have to make. 
It sobered his tone. ‘‘I hope 
nobody will think that I would be 
hard upon her: but she must sat- 
isfy me that all’s well, or else——”’ 
He did not finish the sentence; 
but the sternness of the determina- 
tion which he would not utter was 
visible in his eyes. 

“‘T wouldna speak to her in a 
tone like that, if I was you. Ye 
may lead Joyce with love and kind- 
ness many a mile, but ye’ll no’ 
drive her an inch—no’ an inch. 
Though she’s our ain, she has her 
faults, like every ither mortal 
creature. If ye wag you finger 
at her in the way of a threat S 

‘** He’llno’ dothat,”’ said Peter,in 
a tone of quiet decision, looking 
the schoolmaster all over. Andrew 
was a much younger man, but the 
arm of the gigantic old labourer 
could still have laid him low. 
Andrew, however, was _ irritable 
and sore, and he looked up with 


’ 








by no means a conciliatory de- 
meanour. 

«*T’ll do what’s becoming,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ll not be dictated to. 
A man has aright to know what 
a woman means that has accepted 
him for her husband. Either she’ll 
fulfil her contract or—we’ll have 
to come to other terms.” 

‘*Oh!” cried Janet, unable to 
refrain from that little triumph. 
‘*Did I no’ tell ye that? Ye were 
fain to make friends with yon 
grand gentleman, and leave Peter 
and me on the ither side, but I 
telt ye ye would be the first to 
feel it—and so it’s turned out.”’ 

‘‘ That remains to be seen,’’ said 
Andrew, buttoning his overcoat. 
‘It’s a very dark night, and with- 
out a light I could scarcely have 
kept the road—though I should 
know it well enough,’’ he added, 
with a- little bitterness. ‘‘I was 
not called upon to take all this 
trouble to come over and see you. 
But I would not go without letting 
you know. I was not asking your 
opinion. The thing is, if you have 
any message or parcel—I could 
take a parcel.” 

‘¢I’m sure I canna tell what I 
could send her, unless it was some 
fresh eggs, or a bunch of the 
monthly roses off the wa’. She’ll 
have everything that heart can 
desire—and the eggs would be a 
trouble to ye. And nae doot she 
has far better flowers than a wheen 
late roses off a cottage wa’.’’ 

Peter had got up while Janet 
was speaking, and opened his large 
knife. ‘*Len’ me _ your lantern, 
Andrew,’’ he said, and went out 
with heavy slow steps to the little 
garden, or ‘‘ yaird’’ as they called it. 
He came in, a minute after, with 
a branch from the old China rose, 
which half covered that side of the 
house. The old man, with his 
heavy figure and rugged counte- 
nance, the lantern in one hand and 
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the cluster of pale roses in the 
other, might have made a symboli- 
cal picture. He set down the 
lantern and began to trim off the 
thorns from the long bough with its 
nodding flowers. There could not 
have been a more wintry posy. 
The leaves were curled up and 
brown with frost; the hips, only 
half coloured, pale as the flowers, 
hung in clusters, glistening with 
cold November dews ; and the faint 
roses gave a sort of plaintive cheer 
and melancholy prettiness, like the 
faces of children subdued into un- 
natural quiet. ‘‘Ye’ll take her 
this from her auld folk,’’ Peter 
said, 

‘¢ Eh, but it’ll be hard to carry a 
lang brainch like that: tak’ just 
the flowers, Andrew; ye can pit 
them in your hat.”’ 
~««T’ll take it as it is,’ said An- 
drew. He was not below the level 
of that tender feeling ; and though 
there was a great deal of angry 
disappointment, there was love 
also in his heart. He took the 
branch of roses and unripe hips, 
and frost-bitten leaves, and dis- 
appeared into the darkness with 
it, with a curt ‘‘ good night.’’ The 
old couple stood by the fire, listen- 
ing to his steps as he went quickly 
out of hearing; then shut the door 
for the night, and opened the Book, 
and said their prayers for Joyce,— 
‘«her that Thou gavest us, and that 
Thou hast taken from us, we darena 
doubt for her good; and oh, that 
a’ the blessings o’ the covenant 
may rest upon her bonnie heid !”’ 
It was the petition of every night, 
and Janet gave the response of 
nature (though responses, it need 
not be said, were profoundly con- 
trary to all her principles) in a 
whispered repetition of the words, 
and a faint little sob. 


Andrew walked the three miles 
with his lantern in one hand and 
his long branch of roses in the 
other, a strange apparition to have 
met upon the road in the darkness 
of the November night. And next 
evening he set out, after having 
completed all his school work, by 
the night train, with a great deter- 
mination in his heart, and yet 
many softened and wistful thoughts, 
He was going to ‘put it to the 
touch, to gain or lose it all,’’—re- 
peating to himself over and over 
Montrose’s noble verse. He was 
going to decide his fate. If there 
was no hope of that head-master- 
ship; if, perhaps, competition and 
vile interest and patronage—al- 
ways vile when they are opposed 
to one’s self—had rendered all 
efforts impossible—to bid them 
strive no more, since he was con- 
tent to wait for the reward of a 
conscious merit which did not, after 
all, want any foreign aid to gain 
eventually all that was meet; and 
in the meantime, to secure his love, 
to insist upon it, that no circum- 
stances shold silence Joyce. He 
went over and over in his imagina- 
tion the interview he would have 
with her, fancying how she would 
excuse herself that she had waited 
for good news, and answering, with 
a little burst of natural eloquence, 
‘¢Do you think I would not rather 
have akind word from your hand 
than all the news in the world? 
Do you think a grand appointment 
would make up to me for losing 
sight of you ?”? A hundred speeches 
like this floated through his mind, 
and were said over by his lips in 
the little preliminary journey to 
Edinburgh in the chill afternoon. 
The thought of going to London 
was in itself a great excitement 
too. 
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A DRAMATIC EFFECT. 


WuEN I was a little girl, it was 
one of my great ambitions to pro- 
duce a dramatic effect. I say one 
of them, for I always had a @ood 
many on hand—I mean, such 
trifles as to be queen of England, 
chiefly, I think, with a view to 
the enactment of severe regula- 
tions as to the authority of gov- 
ernesses over little girls; or the 
mistress of a large school, that -I 
might give the children holidays 
all the week; or the proprietor of 
a bookshop, so that I might read 
all day; or of a confectioner’s, 
that the supply might be equal to 
the demand for jam-tarts and sugar- 
plums among my brothers and 
sisters. All these were fancies 
which came and went according to 
the pressure of circumstances ; but 
nearly every night I used to send 
myself to sleep by first imagining 
how, and then longing that, I might 
produce a dramatic effect. 

I don’t remember when I first 


_ heard the expression, but I think 


I always knew quite well what it 
meant. I knew it was a dram- 
atic effect when Nathan said to 
David, ‘*‘ Thou art the man,”’ and 
I liked reading that part of the 
Bible. Then in the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,’’ which I read when I was 
quite small, I was never tired of 
the scene where Fitz-James dis- 
‘closes himself; and I thought 
quite the best story in English 
history was about Richard II. 
riding up to the mob and shouting, 
‘J will be your leader!’’ I used 
to shout that too when I was out 
riding by myself. I used to make 
my pony gallop as hard as he 
would go, and wave my riding- 
whip above my head, and pretend 
the sheep in the field were the 
mob, only they would always run 


away, which rather spoilt it. My 
brother would have done for the 
mob, of course, but he did not 
much care for that sort of game; 
though he did not mind my shout- 
ing, ‘* Charge, gentlemen of the 
Lifeguard !’’ (out of ‘Old Mortal- 
ity,’) when we were having a good 
canter together. He— Arthur — 
was three years older than I was, 
so he went to school when 1 was 
only seven; but we used to be a 
good deal together in the holidays, 
for Margy was five years younger 
than me, and of course she and 
Mabel and Georgie were not much 
good to a schoolboy in the way of 
games. I think I was not at all a 
bad playfellow. I could run very 
fast, and climb trees, and play 
cricket. I do believe I used to bowl 
rather straight, but that Arthur 
never would allow,—lI suppose, be- 
cause he was afraid it might make 
me conceited. ‘‘If that had been 
straight, it would have had me,”’ 
he used to say, when I was re- 
ally quite sure it Aad ‘‘ had him,”’ 
and was actually half-way across 
the ground to take the bat. And 
when I did bowl him beyond the 
possibility of a doubt, he would 
say, ‘* Oh, what a ball!”’ in a tone 
of such contempt that I could take 
no satisfaction in having got him 
out, and often felt half inclined to 
beg him to stay in and let me try 
again. And whatever the faults of 
my bowling may have been, it had 
at least the merit of being always 
the same, while his varied in the 
most painful and perplexing way. 
He was always personating some 
celebrated bowler or other, and 
there were so many of them that 
I never had time to get used to 
one. ‘*Now I'll show you how 
W. G. Grace bowls!’’ he would 
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say; and I would make a man- 
ful effort to hit at a ball delivered 
in a style of which the chief char- 
acteristic seemed to be that it was 
aimed deliberately at my head. If 
I survived that, there would be a 
shout of ‘‘ This is Spofforth!’’ or 
*« Now Pete is going on! ’’ and the 
terrors of the two last-named 
bowlers are indescribable. At last 
I firmly declined to play against 
either of them, in spite of Arthur’s 
arguments to the effect that it was 
very good of him to let me always 
be ‘* All England,”’ or the ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen of Kent,”’ and that it would 
be ‘‘ too stupid ”’ if neither of those 
eleven never played either Austra- 
lia or Yorkshire, which they could 
not possibly do if the latter were 
deprived of their best bowlers. 
But I am not sure that it was so 
very good of him after all, for I 
know he liked being Cambridge 
better than anything. It was al- 
ways settled he was to go to Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards he was 
really in the Cambridge eleven. 

I tell about these games to show 
that when Arthur was at home I 
did not think so much about dram- 
atic effect, because there was not 
time; we were always so very 
busy about something or other. 
However, once something rather 
dramatic did happen—not the real 
thing that this story is about, but 
quite a small one. When there 
was a dinner-party, Arthur and I 
used to stand behind the swing- 
door that led into the hall, and 
was quite close to the dining-room 
door, and wait for the dishes to 
come out. At the end of every 
course we would open the swing- 
door very quickly and take some- 
thing off the dishes as they were 
carried by; then we used to fly 
off to the library at the other side 
of the hall, and devour our spoils 
in the firelight. Of course we 


were not really allowed to do this, 


and I think now that it was not 
a very nice thing to do; but we 
had not been told not to,—I sup- 
pose because no one thought of 
our being anywhere but in bed at 
the time. Well, one night a large 
dish of tartlets was carried out 
almost untouched, and Arthur and 
I pounced upon them as usual. 
In high delight we went skipping 
and jumping across the hall, each 
with a tartlet in either hand—I 
am not sure that Arthur had not 
more. He shoved open the library 
door and bounced into the room— 
then pulled up with a start, for 
there on the hearth-rug, evidently 
expecting us, grave and reprov- 
ing, stood our governess, Miss 
Hughes! I was speechless; so was 
Arthur, but only for one second: 
the next, he had stepped up to 
Miss Hughes, and, with an air of 
inexpressible politeness and sim- 
plicity, held out towards her his 
right hand and its contents. ‘‘ Wik 
you have a tart?’’ You would 
have thought he had only come 
there for the purpose of offering 
it! The effect was wonderful. 
Miss Hughes made one attempt 
to keep grave, then gave it up as 
hopeless, and burst out laughing. 
We were allowed to eat the tarts, 
but told afterwards that we must 


not do it again ; and I don’t think . 


we did, at least not for a long 
time. We were -so very much 
pleased at her laughing. As we 
went up to bed that night, I said, 
‘Arthur, that was a dramatic 
effect ;’’ but he said, ‘‘ Stuff! it 
was the only thing to do.’’ When 
Arthur went back to school, of 
course I missed him dreadfully at 
first; but after a little while I 
used to get quite wrapped up in 
my own private quiet plays that 
no one knew anything about, so 
that when the holidays drew near 
again I used almost to feel as 
though his coming would be a dis- 
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turbance. Never quite, of course; 
and directly he got out of the cab 
I knew how glad I was, just as 
sometimes one does not know a 
room has been stuffy till the win- 
dow is open, or that one is tired 
till one lies down to rest. I did 
not see very much of Father when 
we were in London, because he 
was in Parliament. Mother died 
when Georgie was a baby. Besides, 
I had to do a good many lessons, 
and go to classes, which took up a 
great deal of time. Of course I 
played with the little ones some- 
times, but they went out with the 
nurses, and I with Miss Hughes, 
so that I really was very often 
alone. It was at that time of the 
year that I used to make up most 
stories, and read most, and think 
about dramatic effects. I used to 
like best to sit on what we called 
the ‘‘locker’’ of the schoolroom 
window, in the evening before the 
lamps were lit, and then things 
came into my head. When I was 
quite, quite a little girl, and often 
naughty and put in the corner, 
the scene I liked best to picture 
was one in which I, figuring as 
usual as the heroine, was found 
fainting from grief in the corner 
when the time for my release 
arrived. I imagined over and 
over again how they would lift 
me up, unloose my pinafore to 
give me air (I knew something 
was always unloosed when people 
fainted), say how sorry they were 
for having treated me so, and pro- 
mise never, never to do it again. 
Then I should get a little better, 
revive enough to ask faintly if I 
might have my favourite pudding 
for dinner, which request was of 
course granted with joy, and then 
do no lessons for the rest of the 
day. But that was quite a baby- 
ish thing to fancy, and I soon 
passed beyond it. 

bl different was the scene 
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which for several years used to oc- 
cupy my imagination at many spare 
moments. It was laid in Hyde 
Park, and there was a crowd as- 
sembled to see the Queen pass by. 
At the moment that the royal 
carriage appeared, a man raised 
a pistol, presented it at her 
Majesty’s head, and would have 
fired but for the prompt action of 
a little girl, exactly resembling 
myself, who, with the greatest 
presence of mind, dashed his arm 
upwards and pinioned him with 
a grasp from which there was no 
escape. The carriage immediately 
pulled up, and the Queen eagerly 
demanded to know the name of 
her deliverer. ‘‘My name is Ethel 
Mary Charteris, and I am ten years 
old: I live in Grosvenor Street,’’ 
replied the deliverer, handing over 
her captive to two stalwart police- 
men who appeared to find consider- 
ably more difficulty in dealing with 
him than she had done. Indeed 
the strength she had displayed was 
marvellous, considering what a 
very thin little girl she was. She 
did not look like a heroine at all, 
for she had not even curly hair—a 
universally admitted characteristic 
of heroines—and it was not golden, 
but just brown and straight, and cut 
rather short too. However, that 
made it all the more wonderful. 
The Queen’s next question natu-s 
rally concerned the way in which 
such valour was to be rewarded ; 
and Ethel invariably and modest- 
ly demanded a picture of the late 
Prince Consort, and—a really large 
wax doll, with clothes that would 
take off and on! Nor was the first 
half of the request dictated, as 
might appear, from motives of pol- 
icy and a desire to please. I really 
had a very strong attachment to the: 
memory of the Prince, whose life 
I had read; and for some time, 
whenever I had no other grief in 
hand, and felt melancholy, I used 


‘ 
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to cry because he died before I 
was born. I did not reflect that, 
had he lived, the chances of any- 
thing like intimacy existing be- 
tween us would have been com- 
paratively small, and perhaps it 
would not have been much con- 
solation if I had. 

One evening Miss Hughes found 
me curled up on the locker in the 
firelight quite tearful, aud asked 
me what the matter was. I coudd 
not say, ‘‘I’m crying because the 
Prince Consort is dead,’’ for that 
would have seemed so very silly. 
So when she asked whether it was 
about forgetting messages, I said, 
‘I wish I didn’t forget messages : 
I mean to try not.’’ And she quite 
thought it was that, and that I 
was unhappy because she had been 
rather scolding me in the morning 
for forgetting so. And then she 
was so kind, and said I must not 
trouble, because she was quite 
sure I did my best, and it only 
weakened one to cry—one ought 
just to try hard to remember 
things and be cheerful—that I got 
ashamed and said, ‘‘ Please, it’s 
quite true that I am sorry about 
forgetting, but I wasn’t crying 
about that just then; and I would 
rather not tell you why.’’ So she 
said very well, she did not wish 
to know, only I had better make 
quite sure that it was a sensible 
thing to cry about. And I thought 
afterwards that it was not a very 
sensible thing, so I left off doing 
it, though I used to think about 
saving the Queen’s life for a good 
many years after that. 

But now I must tell the history 
of the real adventure I had, and 
how I did actually, without mean- 
ing it, produce a dramatic effect. 

We had been spending the 
Easter holidays in the country, 
and came up to London on the 
very last day—the day on which 
Arthur would have to go back to 


, 


Eton. Very early in the morning 
he and I had been out to the old 
wood near our house to get jack- 
daws’ eggs. That was one of our 
favourite amusements in the Easter 
holidays, and we used to have the 
eggs hard-boiled for tea. This 
time Arthur meant to take a lot 
of them back to school with him, 
but they were not to be boiled till 
we got to London, as we left the 
country in the morning and he 
was going to Eton by quite a late 
train. Arthur could not bear Lon- 
don, and he was always restless 
and inclined to be rather naughty, 
even when he was there for only 
a short time. Perhaps the very 
shortness of his .stays made him 
worse, for he never had time to 
settle down properly. 

Well, on this particular day he 
was quite happy, for there were 
the jackdaws’ eggs to be ‘‘tried” 
in a basin of water. The good 
ones sink to the ‘bottom, and the 
bad ones rise to the top and have 
to be thrown away. Miss Hughes 
had not yet come back, so we two 
had the schoolroom all to ourselves 
after luncheon, and were very busy. 
Unluckily our occupation did not 
last long, the eggs were soon 
sorted, and then began Arthur’s 
usual cry of ‘What a_ beastly 
place London is! What shai/ I 
do?’’ Heroamed round the room, 
examining everything as if he had 
not seen it all before, and I was 
racking my brain to think of an 
amusement, when a sudden inspira- 
tion seized him. ‘‘ Ethel—the bad 
eggs—we’ll take shots at the people 
as they go by!’’ Another moment 
and he was at the open window 
standing on the locker, I just be- 
low, handing him the eggs one by 
one. Of course I knew it was very 
naughty, but I never thought of 
refusing. I always used to do what 
Arthur wanted me to do, at least 
nearly always, and somehow imgghe 
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holidays my ideas of right and 
wrong were different from what they 
were at other times. When Arthur 
was at home I never thought half 
as much about what I was going 
to do, and whether I should do it, 
as when he was away. The con- 
sequence was that I got into much 
more mischief. So, though I knew 
we were being naughty, it did not 
seem to me so appallingly naughty 
as it would at another time, and 
as it did afterwards. And oh, 
those eggs! Arthur went perfectly 
wild with delight and excitement. 
‘‘Ethel, Ethel! that fat coachman ! 
Here, give me another. Now 
look, see me aim. I’ve nailed him! 
bob down, Ethel, bob down ; don’t 
show yourself. All right—he’s gone 
on. Now for that cabby! missed 
him, bad luck. Don’t you want 
to throw, Ethel? are you sure you 
don’t? Allright; then look sharp 
and hand ’em upto me. Now, do 


you want to see a perfectly splen- 
diferous shot? now’s your time, 
then! Oh, bother! too soon. Bet- 


ter luck next time. What’ll you 
bet me I hit that parasol? in the 
victoria—now, are you looking, 


‘Ethel?—the victoria that’s just 


coming round the corner.’ 

‘*Oh, Arthur, not the victoria !”’ 
cried I, some foreboding of coming 
evil possessing me—‘‘ not the vic- 
toria; I’m sure you’d better not !”’ 

‘‘Why, I should like to know? 
You can’t tell. Ithought not. So 
I should have supposed. Very 
well, then. Look here. I take this 
egg. I balance it delicately be- 
tween my finger and thumb. I 
take a careful and deliberate aim, 
and—my goodness! Ethel, they’re 
stopping at the front door!’’ They 
were indeed, and a policeman was 
ringing the bell. It pealed through 
the house with a loud and angry 
peal, followed by an authoritative 
knock that made me quail. 

We stood gazing at each other 
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in speechless dismay. Arthur was 
the first to speak. 

‘¢ Well, 1 fave been and gone 
and done it!’’ he said. 

‘‘Yes,” said I, faintly, ‘‘we 
have.’’ 

He turned on me quite fiercely. 
‘¢ Nonsense,’’ hesaid. ‘¢ It’s noth- 
ing to do with you at all. You 
only handed the eggs. Anybody 
could have done that. It’s not 
everybody,”’ he added with a groan, 
‘*that could have made such a 
beautiful shot as that last.’’ 

A knock at the door, and the 
butler appeared. ‘‘ Master Arthur 
to go down-stairs at once.”’ 

‘‘All right, I’m coming. No, 
Ethel, don’t be a little ass. No- 
body wants you. Go back at 
once.”’ 

He marched off with his hands in 
his pockets, and I felt as though he 
were going to execution. Should 
I ever, ever be happy again? Oh, 
if only it were this day last year, 
or this day next year, or if I were 
the canary hopping about in its 
cage contentedly, or if only it might 
turn out all to beadream! I did 
not dare to look out of the window, 
I did not dare go down-stairs, I 
was miserable where I was. It 
seemed to me that hours elapsed 
before Arthur came back,—I sup- 
pose it was about twenty minutes. 
He flung open the door, and marched 
up to the chimney-piece, where he 
stood leaning against it with his 
two feet wide apart. He was very 
red in the face, and did not seem 
much inclined to talk. ‘* There, 
that’s done,’’ was his first remark: 

‘¢QOh, Arthur! ’”’ was all I could 
find voice to say. 

Presently he went on, jerking 
his sentences out one by one. 

‘¢ Father’s extremely annoyed. 
He says it was a most ungentle- 
manlike thing todo. He took me 
out to the carriage. He said, ‘ This 
is my son. I have brought him to 
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apologise for his conduct.’ There 
were two ladies, but I didn’t see 
their faces. They said they had 
been driving past to pay some calls, 
when an egg came from a window 
and smashed upon one of their 
dresses, so they couldn’t go on, 
but took a turn in the Park, and 
then came back. They didn’t 
exactly see which house it came 
from ; but when they passed again, 
another egg hit one of their para- 
sols and trickled all down. Oh, 
Ethel! mustn’t it have been a nail- 
ing good shot ? 

‘*Then they saw us at the win- 
dow. I said you didn’t bob down 
quick enough; and so they got 
the bobby to ring. I said, of 
course, if I had known it was the 
same carriage I shouldn’t have 
aimed at it again. That made 


Father awfully angry, and he took 
me by the shoulder and said, ‘I 
brought you here to apologise, sir.’ 


So I said, ‘ Well, 1 do apologise.’ 
Then one of them said, ‘We do 
not wish to be hard upon you, but 
you should be more considerate, 
and think of the consequences of 
what you do. You have put us 
to great inconvenience and expense 
too, for we had hired a carriage to 
pay some visits at a great distance 
from where we live, and now we 
cannot do so. And you see you 
have spoilt my daughter’s dress.’ 
So I said I was awfully sorry, 
which I was. And then she said, 
Well, she would say no more, and 
she hoped Father wouldn’t, and 
then they drove off. Then Father 
took me into the study and went 
on at me a lot. And I’m to take 
half a sovereign less back to school 
with me. And I say, Ethel, the 
worst of it is, all these eggs will 
be wasted. Father said, ‘ Throw 
those disgusting things away.’ 
And I said, ‘ Did he mean the good 
ones too?’ and he said, ‘ Yes, all of 
them, to be sure.’ I wish I hadn’t 
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done it, I can tell you. Besides, J 
do think it was rather a ‘shame,’ 

That ended the matter as far as 
Arthur was concerned. Having 
received his scolding and his sen- 
tence, he dismissed the whole affair 
from his mind, and went back to 
school as cheerfully as if nothing 
had happened. It was quite dif- 
ferent with me. Until Arthur 
went away I did as usual on the 
last day of the holidays—that is, 
helped him to hunt for the valuable 
articles that were always sure to get 
mislaid just at the end, and super 
intended the packing of his hamper 
in the housekeeper’s room; but all 
the time I had that dreadful kind 
of weight upon my mind that one 
always does have when one _ has 
done something naughty that is 
sure to be found out, or when one 
has to go to the dentist, or, I think, 
when one has to beg some one’s 
pardon. And when Arthur’s cab 
drove off, I ran straight up to the 
schoolroom and had one of the 
very worst of my ‘‘ good cries.” 
What troubled me so very, very 
much was the thought that we— 
for I felt it was just as much my 
fault as Arthur’s—had done a 
really unkind thing in spoiling the 
poor lady’s dress. She must be 
poor, or her mother would not 
have talked about the ‘‘ great ex- 
pense’’ it was to hire a carriage, 
and then not be able to pay the 
calls she had meant to; and per- 
haps we had spoilt the only really 
nice dress she had. Perhaps she 
would not be able to afford to buy 
another all that year. Perhaps an 
invitation to a very nice party 
would come, and she would not 
be able to go because she had 
nothing to wear. Oh, how I wished 
she were a little girl, and then | 
might have given her my own best 
frock! Nurse would have been 
very angry, and Miss Hughes too; 
but of course I should have had 
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to bear that. And perhaps she 
would not have minded the fur 
round the neck and wrists, which I 
hated because it tickled so. How- 
ever, it was no use thinking about 
that, as she was a grown-up lady, 
ands her dress was silk—blue silk. 
I had seen that, so most likely blue 
silk was her favourite stuff for a 
best dress. Perhaps she had been 
saving up for months to buy it, 
and the very first day she put it 
on we had spoilt it. I could hardly 
bear to think about it, and the 
more I did so the more pitiable 
were the pictures that I drew of her 
poverty, and the straits to which 
the damage we had done would 
put her. 

At last an idea occurred to me 
which gradually developed into a 
fixed determination. I must, some- 
how or other, get a new blue silk 
dress to replace that which we had 
destroyed, fur by this time I had 
reached such a pitch of excitement 
and misery as to feel that destruc- 
tion was the only word applicable 
to our handiwork. This resolve 
was a little bit consoling, but at 


_ the same time it presented many 


grave and almost insuperable diffi- 
culties,—for how was I to get the 
money for a silk dress? and how, 
even if the purchase were accom- 
plished, was I to convey it to the 
lady without the knowledge of any 
one at home? for to admit my 
father or Miss Hughes or nurse 
into the secret would be impossible, 
nor was Arthur likely to sympa- 
thise with such a project. Yet it 
must and should be carried out. 
Meantime I was very miserable, 
and I wished somebody would 
scold me. Unluckily there was no 
one to do that, as Miss Hughes 
was away, and my father—though 
strict enough with Arthur—never 
found fault with me. He used to 
say he did not understand little 
girls, and I suppose that was be- 
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cause he had no sisters of his own, 
and so he thought they must be 
quite different from boys. When we 
both got into mischief, he used to 
say to Arthur, ‘*‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of putting such things 
into your sister’s head;’’ and he 
never seemed to think that I could 
have helped doing the things, and 
ought to be scolded too. And so 
when I went down-stairs after tea, - 
he said nothing about the eggs, 
but looked up from his paper, and 
smiled, and said, ‘‘ There you are!”’ 
and then, ‘‘ Should I be glad when 
Miss Hughes came back?” And 
when I said, ‘‘ Father, 7 handed 
the eggs to Arthur,’’—which was 
very hard to say, and made 
me get hot all over, and twist 
my fingers about, he only said, 
‘*Did you, darling? what a scamp 
that boy is!’’ So then I really felt 
a little bit angry, though I don’t 
quite know with whom: and I 
said, ‘‘ Well, Father, I think I 
ought to go to bed instead of com- 
ing in to dessert.’”” Then he laid 
down his newspaper, and said, ‘* Is 
that the usual punishment for 
little girls! Well—yes:  per- 
haps you had better go to bed. 
And you have had a journey to- 
day, so it won’t hurt you to be 
early.”” So I did go to bed, but 
before I went I asked Father the 
name of the lady in the carriage, 
and he said, Barnes—Mrs Barnes. 
I dreamt of Mrs Barnes all that 
night, and the first thing I asked 
nurse in the morning was whe- 
ther she could tell me the price of 
a silk dress. She said if she were 
buying one for herself, she didn’t 
suppose she could get one—‘‘ not 
that she would care to be seen in”’ 
—for less than three pounds, which 
sum seemed so enormous in my 
eyes as to plunge me again into 
the very depths of despair. Three 
pounds! How was I ever to get 
them—and my allowance only six- 
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pence a-week! But things always 
do seem rather better in the morn- 
ing. I have noticed that often; and 
also that when one has quite de- 
termined to do something, it makes 
the trouble, whatever it is, much 
easier to bear. So I was quite 
comparatively cheerful when Miss 
Hughes came home that afternoon, 
though she saw at once that some- 
thing was the matter, and I had 
to tell her all about the eggs. I 
think she was rather surprised at 
my asking her so very soon as I 
did for my allowance. It was 
Saturday—the day on which it 
always was paid—but she was so 
good about not asking questions 
she thought one would not like, 
that when she had laughed at me 
a little for being in such a hurry, 
and I had turned rather cross, she 
only said, ‘‘ I don’t think it’s worth 
being cross about, Ethel; do you?”’ 
and gave me the sixpence at once. 
I wished afterwards I had told her 
all about the silk dress; and I 
think now it is a pity to take it for 
granted that people will not care 
or understand about things. I 
believe they really do care and 
understand more often than not, 
—only, of course, they can’t know 
without being told. 

Well, on Monday I began regu- 
lar lessons, and had to work rather 
hard, as I always did in London. 
There was the dancing-class and 
the singing-cless, besides French 
and German lessons, and my Eng- 
lish with Miss Hughes too, so that 
I was very busy indeed. But all 
the time I never forgot the silk 
dress, and I did not spend a penny 
of my allowance on dolls’ clothes, 
or story-books, or barley - sugar. 
My dolls knew alJ about the great 
project, for I told them—that is, 
they knew that I was raising a 
sum of money to assist a lady in 
distressed circumstances—-that was 
how I put it—and also that their 
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uncle Arthur and myself had un. 
fortunately contributed to her mis- 
fortunes. I could not tell my 
children exactly about the eggs, or 
they would not have respected me; 
but I hoped they would think that 
poor Mrs Barnes had lost her 
money in a bank, or something of 
that kind, with which Arthur and 
I had to do, and that that was the 
reason I was so anxious to help 
her. I formed asociety, too, called 
the ‘‘ London and Country Society 
for providing Poor Ladies with 
Blue Silk Dresses Gratis,’ or, for 
short, the ‘‘L.A.C.S.F.P.P.L.W.B, 
S.D.G.”’ to which all my chil- 
dren belonged, from my eldest 
daughter, Gladys Mabel (who was 
made of wax, and had three dresses) 
to little Meredith, my youngest 
boy, whose clothes would not take 
off, because they were of gutta- 
percha like himself. I don’t know 
exactly why I called the society 
‘‘London and Country,” but I 
fancied that it sounded more im- 
posing. 

We kept a box in the dolls’ 
house, and on Saturday, when I had 
got my allowance, I used to give 
the children theirs—a penny all 
round; and after that say, ‘‘ Now, 
my dears, the money is yours, you 
know, to do what you like with; 
and of course you cam spend it on 
sweets, or on toys, or,’’—and then 
I would make an impressive pause 
---‘* you might give it to the Lon- 
don and Country Society for pro- 
viding Poor Ladies with Blue Silk 
Dresses Gratis!’’ And so well 
brought up were my children, that 
they invariably chose to give to 
the society, though sometimes one 
of the boys would make a little fuss 
about it, and say he was saving up 
to buy himself a watch, or me a 
birthday present, or something of 
that kind. But thenI used to be 
rather cold to him for the rest of 
the day, and he generally came 
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round in the end. I would have 
let Margy and Mabel and Georgie 
belong too, but that I knew they 
would have talked about it—Margy 
was only five then—which, of 
course, I could depend upon my 
owt children not to do. There 
was one other member of the so- 
ciety, and that was dear Toby, my 
father’s dog, a black-and-tan ter- 
rier, of whom I was very fond. 
He was a very handsome, valu- 
able dog, and he knew that, and 
also how much my father thought 
of him, quite well, which was per- 
haps the reason he never allowed 
me to take any liberties with him. 
Not that he ever dreamt of biting, 
but he had a way of turning his 
head in the opposite direction with 
an indescribable air of haughtiness 
and long-suffering when I kissed 
him effusively, that rather dis- 
couraged my advances. However, 
I loved him very much, and was 
always glad to hear him scratching 
at the schoolroom door, which he 
would only do when he was quite 
sure there was no chance for him 
of going out with my father. He 
would sometimes condescend to 


‘come to my dolls’ feasts, and help 


to eat up the dishes (if there were 
any made of milk and biscuits— 
he did not care for jam); and it 
was one day when I was giving a 
tea to the members of the L.A.C., 
&c., that he happened to come in, 
and I instantly enrolled him among 
them. After that I used often to 
make him a present of a penny or 
twopence, which he always, in the 
most generous manner, returned 
to the money-box of the society. 
I think it is very funny how one 
can play and make fun about a 
thing which is quite real and se- 
rious, and even sad; for all this 
time, in spite of the society, and 
the dolls’ feasts, and Toby, I was 
often really unhappy about Miss 
Barnes, and used to keep myself 
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awake by imagining the uncom- 
fortable positions in which she 
might be placed by the loss of her 
dress. 

And of course the fund grew 
very slowly indeed, so that at the 
end of a month, what with 17s. 2d. 
I had when I began to collect, my 
allowance for that time, a penny I 
found, sixpence for good marks 
from Miss Hughes, and a shilling 
for having a tooth out, it only 
amounted to one pound and nine- 
pence in all, which left still what 
seemed a terribly large sum to 
collect. 

At last something happened 
which at first seemed such a great 
trouble as even to exceed that of 
Miss Barnes, but which ended in 
bringing my object to pass in a far 
shorter time than I could possibly 
have dared to hope. One evening 
Miss Hughes and I had just fin- 
ished lessons, and were sitting 
down to tea, when my father came 
into the schoolroom—a very un- 
usual thing for him to do at that 
or indeed any time of day. 

‘<I beg your pardon, Miss 
Hughes,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I am anx- 
ious about Toby. Did he follow 
you and Ethel out walking to- 
day ?”’ 

‘“*No; we had not seen him at 
all.”’ 

‘¢ Qh, Father, he isn’t lost?’ I 
cried, in dire dismay. 

‘*T hope not; but I feel a little 
uneasy about him. He followed 
me out of the house this afternoon, 
and after a bit I missed him, but 
thought nothing of it, as I had 
noticed you starting for your walk 
at the end of the street, and sup- 
posed he had run after you. But 
he was not at home when I came 
in, and the servants say they have 
not seen him. I suppose he can’t 
be in the nursery ?”’ 

That was not at all likely, as 
nurse did not approve of dogs, and 





very decidedly discouraged Toby’s 
visits; but I flew up-stairs as a 
forlorn-hope, only to return with 
the news that the nursery party 
had not even seen Toby all day. 

‘¢ Then I am afraid there can be 
no doubt he has been stolen,’’ said 
my father. ‘‘But don’t look so 
terribly distressed, Ethel. I shall 
write out a description of him at 
once, and offer a reward of two 
pounds. Ithink we shall get him 
back.”’ 

‘¢ Think we shall get him back ! ”’ 
How dreadful that there should be 
any doubt! Poor, dear, dignified 
Toby! how would he ever bear the 
degradation of being stolen? That 
was my predominant thought, and 
I said so to Miss Hughes; but 
she said she did not think he 
would mind so very much, for, 
being such a valuable dog, he 
would be sure to be well taken 
care of and fed, whoever had got 
him. However, that could not 
make any difference to his feelings ; 
and I knew he must be very un- 
happy, as I certainly was myself. 
That night I forgot all about Miss 
Barnes, and thought of nothing 
but Toby. Toby in the hands of 
a dog-stealer, who shut him up 
with a lot of common dogs and 
did not give him a proper supper! 
Toby lost in the streets, with no- 
where to go to! Toby starving! 
or, far worse, Toby run over by 
a brewer’s dray—zilled in a fight 
with a big dog—or so badly hurt 
that he could not stir, and lying in 
some far-away corner of London, 
moaning and whining with pain, 
and wondering why we did not 
come to help him! That was by 


far the worst thought, and I could 
hardly bear to dwell on it—yet, 
like a very silly little girl, did 
dwell on it until my pillow was 
quite wet with tears, and my head 
ached so that it was painful to 
think of what both I and my 
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German master would have to 
go through at ten o’clock next 
morning. 

It was a very bad day, that 
next; for when you cry yourself 
to sleep, it is very odd how ready 
the tears are to come at any mo- 
ment the morning after, though 
you would think there could be 
hardly any left at all. And tears 
do so interfere witk one’s lessons 
and everything else. Miss Hughes 
was very kind; but when I had 
cried in the middle of my German 
lesson, and after my music lesson, 
and in the morning because it was 
too wet to go out, and in the after- 
noon because it cleared up, she said 
she must punish me, because if I 
did not learn to be self-controlled 
I should be miserable all my life. 
So I had to practise scales and 
exercises for half an hour in play- 
time, which made me very cross 
at first, and I played them very 
slowly, with limp fingers, in that 
way that is so horrid to listen to. 
But then Miss Hughes said— 

‘¢ Ethel, you know I am obliged 
to punish you, because you were 
silly and naughty. But I have 
not done anything naughty, so you 
need not punish me by playing so 
badly. Don’t you think it would 
be nicer and fairer if you played 
as well as you can?”’ 

And I did really think that was 
quite true. So I played properly 
and fast, after which I felt much 
better; and then I said I was 
sorry for having been such a goose, 
and told Miss Hughes what I was 
afraid of for Toby. We talked 
about it together, and she told me 
how very unlikely she shought it 
that a dog so well used to London 
as he was should have let himself 
be run over, and that made me 
much happier. She came to say 
good night to me, too, when | 
was in bed, and I did not cry at 
all, but went to sleep very soon. 
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We did not hear anything of 
Toby the next day, nor the day 
after that, and we were all getting 
more and more anxious about him. 
At last Sunday came, and in 
the afternoon Miss Hughes said 
she would take me to St Paul’s 
Cathedral, which was always a 
great treat, and one I did not 
have very often, and it was such a 
long way to go. We used to take 
a cab as far as Westminster Bridge, 
and then walk, as I was so fond of 
the Embankment, and the city 
streets beyond, which were a 
change from the parks where I 
usually walked. We started rather 
early that afternoon, as indeed we 
generally did, so as to allow plenty 
of time for the walk, and the con- 
sequence was that we reached St 
Paul’s very nearly half an hour 
before the service began. We 
were standing on the steps of the 
Cathedral, deliberating whether 
we should go in and get a good 
place, or take another turn, be- 
cause it was so fine, when a very 
extraordinary thing took place. 
Strolling leisurely along the street, 


, on the Christ’s Hospital side of St 


Paul’s, I saw a very dirty, untidy 
little boy, not much bigger than 
myself. That little boy was lead- 
ing a dog by a piece of string; 
that dog was—Toby! There could 
not be the slightest doubt about 
it. I should have known him 
among a hundred, and I did not 
hesitate one moment. Before 
Miss Hughes had time to look 
round, I had dashed down the 
steps, crying, ‘Tobby! Toby! 
That dog belongs to us! Oh, 
stop! stop! ’’—for the boy, seeing 
me make for him, and feeling a 
violent tug from Toby, who knew 
my voice at once, took to his heels, 
and began racing down the street 
in the direction of the City. 

I was after them both in a 
minute, quite forgetting to be 
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frightened, and full only of the 
idea that Toby must be rescued. 
The City streets are very empty 
on a Sunday afternoon, so we had 
a clear course, and might, I dare- 
say, have run for. a long time with- 
out being stopped. It was, how- 
ever, not very far that we went; 
for though, no doubt, the boy 
would soon have outdistanced me, 
he was heavily handicapped by 
Toby, who utterly refused to run, 
and, with stiff resisting legs and 
stubborn back, acted as a most 
effectual drag, so that I must any- 
how have soon come up with them 
both. The chase, however, was 
brought to a sudden end in an- 
other way. Whether it was that 
Toby’s string got twisted round 
his captor’s legs, or whether he 
tripped over a stone, I do not 
know, but certain it is that down 
he fell full length, and had not 
time to get up again before I was 
by his side. 

‘« That’s our dog,’’ I said, pant- 
ing; ‘‘you’ve no right to him at 
all. Give him to me at once.”’ 

‘‘T shan’t, then,”’ said the boy 
sulkily, tugging in vain at Toby’s 
neck to get him tostir. ‘‘ He be- 
longs to my father,—you get out.”’ 

‘‘ Then,” said I, excitedly, — 
‘¢then I shall call a policeman. 
Look ! there he is.’’ For, greatly 
to my relief, I really did see a 
policeman in the distance, slowly 
advancing down the street. 

That was enough for the boy. 
Without any further attempt to 
make good his claim to Toby, he 
dropped the string and set off 
again, this time unimpeded, and at 
such a rate as would have made it 
hopeless indeed for me to attempt 
to come up with him, if I had had 
the faintest desire to do such a 
thing. That, however, was very 
far from being the case. I was 
only too thankful to see the last of 
him; and when Toby and I had 
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finished our rapturous greeting of 
one another—quite as rapturous 
on his part as mine, for he really 
seemed to forget to be dignified— 
we set out again for St Paul’s, 
which turned out to be much 
nearer than I had thought possible. 
We had not gone more than a few 
steps when we met Miss Hughes 
hurrying down the street, and look- 
ing very anxious indeed. How- 
ever, she was not at all angry, 
though she said I must not run 
away like that again; and then we 
took a cab and drove all the way 
home at once, as, of course, we 
could not take Toby into the 
cathedral, even if the service had 
not already begun. Besides, I was 
much too hot and untidy to go to 
church, and Iam sure I could not 
have thought of anything but Toby 
then. Toby, and something else ; 
for it came over me like a flash 
that a reward of two pounds had 
been offered to the person who 
should bring him back; that 7 was 
that person ; that the reward would 
be given to me; that the L.A.C. 
Fund would then amount to more 
than the required sum; and that 
the blue silk dress might be chosen, 
purchased, and presented at once ! 
I could hardly believe it was true ; 
but there was dear Toby sitting at 
our feet in the hansom, and there 
could be no doubt about it. What 
a benefactor he had turned out to 
the society, and what a lucky thing 
that I had enrolled him! Now I 
should be able to put down his 
name among the subscribers as 
having given £2 to the fund— 
for, of course, they were Ais two 
pounds. Perhaps he had got lost 
on purpose! So my thoughts ran 


on until the hansom stopped at 
our door, and Miss Hughes and 
Toby and I all went to the study 
to tell our story to my father. His 
pleasure at seeing Toby was great ; 
and though he was a little bit 
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horrified at the tale of my flight 


down the Cathedral steps and 
along the City streets, it had had 
such a happy result that there was 
not much to be said. Every inci- 
dent having been told and com- 
mented on, Toby petted and car- 
essed, and orders given that he 
should have a good meal, Miss 
Hughes got up to go. 

‘* Well, Ethel, what is it?”’ said 
my father, for I still lingered, with 
a very red face, and twisting my 
fingers nervously together. My 
spirits had been sinking lower and 
lower during the interview. Not 
a word had been said about the 
reward. Why was it that what 
seemed to me so very obvious did 
not occur to either my father or 
Miss Hughes? Could I suggest it 
to them? Such a dreadful, shy, 
uncomfortable thing to do! But 
Miss Barnes—poor Miss Barnes— 
oh yes, I must do it. ‘Well, 
Ethel! have you something to 
say ?’’ asked my father again. 

‘¢VYes, Father—no, Father—that 
is—the—the reward. I—I am— 
the person——”’ I got no further, 
for he burst out laughing, and did 
not stop very soon. 

‘¢You mercenary child !’’ he said 
at last; ‘‘why, yes, to be sure, so 
you are ‘the person,’ as you say, 
and you have every right to the 
reward. You shall have it, too, 
though what a little girl like you 
can want with such a lot of money 
I don’t know. Two whole pounds, 
Ethel! why, how many dolls will 
that buy? However, there it is, 
only remember that on the whole 
I should prefer you not repeating 
the performance, and racing after 
street boys, even when it is a ques- 
tion of getting Toby back, so don’t 
let me hear of your running away 
from Miss Hughes again !”’ 

So there they were, actually in 
my hand, the two pounds! and I 
could hardly find a voice to say 
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«Thank you.” Idid say it, though, 
and then I ran up-stairs in such a 
state of joyful excitement that I 
did not know what to do. Next 
time I saw Toby I threw my arm 
round his neck and kissed and 
thanked him again and again. 
For, of course, it was all his doing! 
‘‘Mr Toby, £2.’’ How well it did 
look in the subscription list! The 
next thing would be to get the silk 
dress, and how was that to be 
managed? I thought it over for a 
long time, and finally decided that 
the best plan would be so far to 
take Jane, the nursery-maid, into 
my confidence, as to tell her that 
I wanted a silk dress for a present, 
and that as it was a secret, I 
wished her to buy it for me with- 
out saying a word to any one. 

This I did the very next morning, 
and Jane, being a good-natured 
girl, readily undertook to execute 
my commission. I believe she 
thought it was a present for nurse, 
as, on being asked what kind of a 
dress I should like, I replied, ‘‘One 
that would do for nurse to wear, 


and that she would care to be seen’ 
, in.” That evening saw me in pos- 


session of the dress, or rather of 
the silk that was to make it,— 
eighteen yards of what I consid- 
ered truly magnificent blue silk ! 
not a very bright nor a very dark 
blue, but what Jane characterised 
as ‘a nice rich colour, that’ll wear 
well, miss.’’ 

Ihid the parcel under my bed 
directly it arrived, and when nurse 
had left me for the night I lighted 
the candle again to have one more 
gaze at it, and to see how it would 
what Jane called ‘‘light up.” It 
looked even better, I thought, 
than in the day; and I felt that 
Miss Barnes must be a very par- 
ticular lady indeed if she were not 
pleased with my present. But 
now came a trial of patience. It 
was only Monday then, and there 
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was not a chaace of my being able 
to get out by myself until Saturday 
afternoon, when Miss Hughes was 
to go and see some friends, and I 
should be left to the company of 
nurse and the little ones. 

It would be difficult enough to 
get away from them, but still I 
thought it could be managed. I 
wonder I did not see how very 
naughty I was going to be; but I 
was so full of the idea of making 
restitution to Miss Barnes, that I 
do not think the idea even entered 
my head. The week passed very 
slowly, and at every spare moment 
—indeed, I am afraid, at a good 
many moments that were not spare 
—I was thinking of the blue dress 
so carefully hidden away up-stairs, 
and composing speeches which were 
to be made to Miss Barnes on the 
occasion of its presentation. Her 
address I knew—at least, I thought 
I did—for I had looked it out 
in the red-book ; so there would 
be nothing to do but to get into a 
cab and drive there, if only I could 
get out of the house without being 
stopped. But matters went very 
badly ‘with me that week. One 
cannot really think properly of 
two.things at once; and the blue 
silk dress got mixed up with all 
my lessons, to the very great detri- 
ment of the latter. 

I think I had never been so idle 
and inattentive before, and I got 
bad marks every day,—first for tak- 
ing my work to Miss Hughes and 
the masters only half prepared, 
and then for being very cross and 
sometimes impertinent when I was 
found fault with. It all came to 
a crisis on Saturday morning, 
which was always the time for 
arithmetic. Now, arithmetic I 
never liked or did well—chiefly, I 
think, because it is a thing to 
which one must give one’s whole 
undivided attention; and my 
thoughts at the best of times were 
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terribly apt to wander to all kinds 
of irrelevant matters. Of course, 
this particular Saturday was not 
one of the best of times; indeed 
I was so much excited, and so full 
of the thoughts of what was to 
happen in the afternoon, that I 
really was incapable of attending, 
and again and again said ‘‘ Yes,” 
or ‘*I see,’’ to Miss Hughes’s long 
and patient explanations, without 
having taken in one word of what 
she said. The result was naturally 
a series of hopeless blunders; and 
when, for about the sixth time, I 
had given it as my opinion that it 
would take fourteen men just twice 
as long to reap a field of barley as 
seven, Miss Hughes became very 
justly angry, and said the sum 
must be worked again in the after- 
noon—in play-time. My alarm 
was instantly aroused. 

‘* But it’s a half-holiday!”’ I 
said breathlessly. 

‘I can’t help it, Ethel. If you 
will not take pains at the proper 
time, you must make up for it 
afterwards.”’ 

‘*But I am taking pains—but 
it’s a shame—but I can’t do it 
this afternoon ” I cried; and 
then came a burst of very angry 
tears, before the end of which I 
had called Miss Hughes ‘* very un- 
just,’’ and been sentenced to lose 
my half-holiday altogether — that 
is, to work as usual on a wet day, 
which that Saturday happened to 
be, from two to four; to practise, 
write my German translation, learn 
my French fable, and, above all, 
finish working the sums. 

‘<I trust to your honour, Ethel,”’ 
said Miss Hughes, as she set out 
to pay her visits after luncheon,— 
‘<] trust to your honour not to go 
and play with the little ones until 
four o’clock. If you have not done 
the sums by then, leave them 
alone ; but you can do them if you 
try, and I know you w// try.” 
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She left me miserable. There 
could be no doubt zow as to the 
naughtiness of going out ; and how 
could I do it when she trusted to 
my honour? I could have done it 
without a pang if I had still felt 
angry and passionate like I did in 
the morning; but that had all 
passed off, and I knew perfectly 
well that I thoroughly deserved 
my punishment. What was I to 
do? If I stayed in till four, it 
would be far too late to go to Mrs 
Barnes’s ; besides, nurse would ex- 
pect me in the nursery then, and 
when would there be another op- 
portunity of going? for it was by 
no means on every Saturday that 
Miss Hughes went to see her 
friends. Oh, ! must go! there 
was no doubt about it. And she 
had only trusted to my honour not 
to go and play with the little ones 
till four o’clock. She had said 
nothing about not going out! A 
very poor excuse, and I knew it; 
but it was better than none. Ac- 
cordingly, I softly opened the 
schoolroom door, stole up to my 


bedroom, put on my hat and jacket, 


got my purse, took the precious 
parcel under my arm, and in an- 
other moment was safely out of 
the hall-door, and walking as fast 
as I could in the direction of the 
nearest cab-stand. My heart was 
beating very fast, and I had that 
dreadful feeling of naughtiness, 
past and present, and coming 
apology and punishment, worse 
than ever before in my life—at 
least, 1 think so. It was in a very 
weak, timid voice that I hailed a 
hansom, and gave the. man the 
number of Mrs Barnes’s house in 
Russell Square. It seems a very 
long drive—indeed Russell Square 
ts a good way from Grosvenor 
Street, and the hansom was a very 
slow one. I had a nervous feeling 
that we might meet Miss Hughes 
at any moment, or perhaps my 
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Father, and I felt too as if every 
one I saw must be thinking what 
a very strange thing it was that 
such a little girl should be allowed 
to drive about alone ; and I really 
don’t think I should have been sur- 
prised if a policeman had pulled 
up the horse and inquired where I 
was going to. Besides all these 
fears, there was a new and for- 
midable one which pictured Mrs 
Barnes a stern unrelenting lady, 
who would be far too angry to ac- 
cept my peace-offering, but rejoice 
in the opportunity of giving me 
the lecture which Arthur had pre- 
vented my receiving on the day of 
ourescapade. I think I had even 
got as far as certain menacing ges- 
tures, with a stick, on the part of 
Mrs Barnes, and grim remarks to 
the effect that I was now in her 
power, when the cab drew up with 
a jolt, and in another moment I had 
pulled the bell of a large, dingy, 
uninhabited-looking house, and 
was Standing shivering and shaking 
on the door-step, with my brown- 
paper parcel under my arm. 

An untidy - looking housemaid 
opened the door, and she had to 
ask me once or twice what I want- 
ed before I could get out my 
question— 

‘Is Mrs Barnes at home ?”’ 

‘*She’s gone into the country— 
won’t be back till June,’”’ was the 
reply; and my head positively 
swam with—was it relief or disap- 
pointment? I am not quite sure 
which. However, I had come 
there with an object, and that ob- 
ject must be fulfilled—at least, in 
so far as it depended on myself. 

‘*Miss Barnes—-is Miss Barnes 
here?’’ I asked, with just a little 
bit more assurance. 

‘¢There ain’t no Miss Barnes,”’ 
said the girl. ‘‘ Missus lives by 
herself.”’ 

That was a thunderbolt indeed. 
No Miss Barnes! Then I must 
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have come to the wrong people; 
and all at once it flashed across 
me what I had done. In my hasty 
glance at the red-book—hasty from 
my dread that Miss Hughes would 
see me, and in some miraculous 
manner guess what I was _ looking 
for—I had taken it for granted 
that the first Mrs Barnes whose 
name appeared was the right one, 
quite forgetting what a very com- 
mon name it was, and how small 
the chance that I should at once 
pitch upon the proper address. 
Oh, how very silly I had been! 
However, the mistake might still 
be made good. 

‘¢]_-I have come to the wrong 
house,’’ I said, speaking rather low 
and fast. ‘‘ Would you be so very 
kind as to let me look at a red- 
book ? ”’ 

The girl brought me one, and 
eagerly I scanned the page and a 
half occupied by the name of 
Barnes. Luckily, this time I found 
what I wanted beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. There was only one 
other ‘‘Mrs Barnes’’ besides the 
one in whose house I now was, 
and after her name came the words 
‘¢and Miss Barnes.’’ They lived 
at Notting Hill. Well, I must 
go there atonce. I gave the red- 
book back to the housemaid, and 
started off, walking as fast as I 
could. I did not know where 
Notting Hill was, beyond the fact 
that it was not on the same side 
of Grosvenor Street as Russell 
Square, and I was sure that it was 
a very long way off, and that the 
two shillings remaining in my purse 
would not be enough to pay fora 
cab the whole distance. So I 
thought I would walk as far as I 
could, and then drive the rest of 
the way. I was beginning to for- 
get about Miss Hughes, and my 
lessons, and the schoolrvom, all of 
which seemed quite a long way 
behind me, and I was absorbed in 
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the endeavour to accomplish my 
journey in the speediest manner 
possible. Speedy it was not in- 
deed, and I think it .is a great 
wonder that I did not get lost al- 
together. Again and again I took 
the wrong turning, and had to re- 
trace my steps, from a kind of in- 
stinct that it was wrong; so that 
when I had been walking for a 
good bit more than half an hour, 
and was very nearly tired out, I 
was far from having made the pro- 
gress that I ought to have made in 
that time. Then I determined to 
take a cab, and, as bad luck would 
have it, it was about ten minutes 
more before I met one, so that it 
was already very nearly four o’clock 
when I really started for Notting 
Hill. Another long, slow, tedious 
drive, and fresh fears and fancies 
about Mrs Barnes! I began to 
wish I had never left the school- 
room, and to feel that even arith- 
metic was preferable to what I 
was now going through. 

It must have been about ten 
minutes to five when I reached 
my destination, for it was half- 
past four when we passed the clock 
by the Marble Arch, and I am sure 
we drove on for quite twenty 
minutes after that. The cabman 
took my two shillings, but with 
many grumbles, and my desire to 
get out of his way made me pull 
the bell without any hesitation, 
and gladly get the other side of 
the door, which was opened bya 
very smart maid indeed. It sud- 
denly struck me as very strange 
that such poor people as_ the 
Barnes’s must be should be able 
to keep such a smart servant; in 
deed I had sometimes even got so 
far as to imagine them without a 
servant at all. But there was no 


time for reflection on this head 
now. The smart maid in question 
was asking me my name, and re- 
questing me to ‘‘step up-stairs.”’ 


With beating heart I followed her, 
hugging my parcel very tight, as if 
it were a protection against the 
terrors that awaited me. 

The house was a very small one, 
as were all the others in the street, 
but it seemed to be very well fur. 
nished. ‘here was a soft carpet 
on the stairs, and a multitude of 
pictures and brackets on the walls, 
More than this I had not time to 
take in before I heard a loud hum 
of voices, the drawing-room door 
was thrown open, the maid an- 
nounced ‘‘ Miss Charteris! ’’ and I 
found myself in a room full of 
people, half-dazed by the unex. 
pectedness of the situation, my 
cheeks burning hot, my eyes fixed 
on the ground, and the gaze of 
every one, as I thought, turned 
curiously towards me. I neither 
dared advance nor retreat, and I 
could not find a word to say. It 
was a dreadful moment. Then 
some one came forward and said, 
‘<I fancy there must be some mis- 
take. Are you sure this is the 
right house, little girl?’’ I mut- 
tered ‘‘ Yes,’’ and the same voice 
said, ‘‘ Then do you want to speak 
to me?’’ and I felt desperately 
that the moment had come: there 
was no escape, and speak I must. 

‘¢ T__]’ve brought—lI’ve brought 
you a silk dress——_”’ 

There was a pause, a dead si- 
lence, and in spite of the terrors 
of my position, I felt a slight glim- 
mer of satisfaction in the convic- 
tion that I was—yes, I really was— 
producing a dramatic effect. The 
Queen could not have looked more 
surprised when i arrested the hand 
of her would-be murderer, the mob 
was not more astonished when 
King Richard proposed to be their 
leader, than was Mrs Barnes—if 
the very stout, very smart, very 
well-to-do lady whose person I was 
just beginning to raise my eyes 
high enough to see could by any 
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possibility 4¢ Mrs Barnes—when 
I announced that I was bringing 
her a silk dress. 

«¢ A silk dress!’’ she exclaimed. 
«‘But I don’t think—I have not 
ordered a 

‘‘No,’’ I interrupted her, and 
went on in desperation, with a 
little gasp between each word— 
“] know. But it’s the one that 
was spoilt by the jackdaws—by 
their eggs—I mean it is instead of 
that one. We threw them out of 
the window, and they did it— 
Arthur and me, you know. So 
I thought you ought to have an- 
other, and here it is. It’s for 
Miss Barnes.”’ 

That was all; and again I saw no- 
thing but my boots and the carpet. 
But now somebody else came for- 
ward, and I heard a kind, a very 
kind voice say, ‘* Mother, I believe 
I understand. Let me take her 
away, and I can explain to you 
afterwards—when our visitors are 
gone”’ (this in a lower tone). Then 
talking began again all over the 
room, and an arm was put round 
my shoulder, and I was led very 





, gently out of the door and up-stairs 


to a bedroom, where there was a 
bright fire burning, for it was a 
cold spring day, with bitter east 
wind. Arrived there, I ventured 
to look up, and saw a tall young 
lady with a kind, merry face, smil- 
ing down upon me. 

‘You are very tired, dear,” she 
said; ‘‘so I am going to make 
you sit down here by the fire 
while I fetch you some tea. It 
ts your tea time, I’m _ sure? 
And when you’ve had it we will 
talk, and you shall tell me all 
about it.’’ 

She put me in the arm-chair, 
with my feet on the fender, and 
went off quickly for the tea, with 
which she soon came back. Such 
a comfort that tea was, and so 
much better did I feel when I had 
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drunk it! She would not let me 
speak until I had; and then, as 
eating anything appeared to be out 
of the question, she took me on her 
knee like a great baby, and made 
me tell her the whole story. I 
did not find it so very difficult to 
tell, after all, because she seemed 
to understand things even before 
I said them; but when I had 
finished, she looked so very grave 
that I was half afraid the lecture 
was coming after all, and asked 
her in some trepidation whether 
she was angry. 

‘*No, indeed, my child,’’ she 
said; ‘‘and presently you must 
show me the beautiful silk dress: 
but what I am thinking is, how 
very anxious they will be about 
you at home. You see you left 
at about two, and it is now long 
past five. They probably missed 
you quite two hours ago. We 
must get you back as soon as pos- 
sible, Ethel. But I will telegraph 
first, and then you can rest a little 
longer, for I think you are nearly 
worn out.”’ 

She left me again for a few 
minutes, and, when she came back, 
said that her mother would like to 
see mein the drawing-room. ‘‘ And 
you need not look so alarmed, 
Ethel: the visitors have all gone, 
and there is no big stick awaiting 
you either!” 

Certainly Mrs Barnes was the 
very last person in the world to 
be frightened of really, she was so 
very fat, and smiling, and placid, 
and good-natured. 

‘¢ Dear, dear,’’ she said. ‘*‘ Why, 
what a very extraordinary little 
girl you must be! Come and sit 
down here, my dear, and talk to 
me. So you have actually been 
saving up your pocket-money for 
weeks to buy my daughter a silk 
dress! I remember that day we 
drove through Grosvenor Street 
very well indeed, and very angry 
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I was with your brother—what is 
his name?—Arthur? Yes, Master 
Arthur, to be sure. But I never 
saw anything of you my dear; 
and I don’t think I should have 
been very much inclined to scold 
you if I had, poor little body. 
No, I don’t believe it wa your 
fault at all.’’ 

So she talked on, knitting the 
while, and laughed heartily when 
she discovered the exaggerated 
idea I had formed of her poverty, 
and also at the story of Toby. 
Then the silk dress was exhibited, 
and much admired; and Mrs 
Barnes wanted me to take it 
home again, but Miss Barnes said 
no, she would keep it, though she 
would not promise to wear it her- 
self; and she hoped I would come 
and see her again, and then per- 
haps we could settle together what 
should be done with it. Very soon 
after that the cab came to the 
door; and with many a kind word 
from my new friends, and exhor- 
tations to tell Father and Miss 
Hughes ‘all about it.’’ I drove off 
once more. Tell them all about 
it! Yes, of course I should have 
to now, and that was an alarming 
prospect. 

The drive passed all too quickly, 
and then came almost the worst 
part of that dreadful day—the ar- 
rival at home, the quick opening 
of the front door, the queer look 
on the faces of the servants, half 
relieved and half curious, the order 
that I was to go straight to my 
Father’s study—an order that had 
never been addressed to me before, 
though often enough to Arthur. 
Perhaps he was finding out, I 
thought, that girls are rather like 
boys after all, and can be just as 
naughty, and want scolding and 
punishing too. At any rate, it was 
with a very frightened face that I 
knocked at his door, and on his 
quick, sharp ‘‘ Come in,”’ opened 


it, and went up to where he was 
standing by his table. 

‘*Ethel, what is the meaning of 
this?’’ he said, in a very grave, 
stern voice, which so alarmed me 
that ‘‘I couldn’t help it, Father!” 
was all I found voice to say. 

‘¢ Could not help disobeying Miss 
Hughes and alarming the whole 
household about you? Disobeying 
me too, for you remember what I 
told you the other day. What am 
[ to understand you ‘could not 
help,’ Ethel ? and what is the mean- 
ing of this telegram? I insist upon 
knowing how and where you have 
spent the afternoon. Tell me the 
whole truth.”’ 

‘Oh, Father,’’ I said, sobbing, 
‘¢T always do tell the whole truth, 
—I really, really do; ask Miss 
Hughes if I don’t. But you never 
did want me to tell you anything 
before. But now I will. I do 
know it was very naughty to go 
out; but I didn’t—I didn’t think 
about you’re being frightened. 
And I thought there wouldn’t be 
another chance.”’ 

‘¢ Chance of what? I don’t un- 
derstand you at all, Ethel. Don’t 
cry, child. Try and tell me 
quietly.”’ 

‘¢ Father,’’ I said, gulping down 
my sobs, ‘‘ it was like this. Arthur 
threw the eggs out of the school- 
room window—it was five weeks 
ago last Friday—and I helped 
him. And the lady said her 
daughter’s dress was spoilt. So I 
was very sorry. And I thought, 
I thought she was very poor—so 


” 


‘*Go on, Ethel; you thought 
she was very poor? What had 
that to do with your running away 
this afternoon ?’”’ 

‘¢Oh, Father, it wasn’t running 
away. I did mean to be back in 


time for tea—indeed I did—only 
the cab was so slow, and I think 
I lost my way a little. 
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please | don’t say it was running 
away. 

‘Very well, Ethel, I am willing 
to believe that, since you meant to 
come back to tea, you did not 
consider it was running away. 
Now, try to behave sensibly, and 
tell me exactly what you have 
been doing. You say you thought 
the lady on whom Arthur threw 
the eggs was very poor. ~ Well, 
what then ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, Father, [helped too. And 
I thought we—I—ought to give 
her another.”’ 

‘¢ Another what ?”’ 

‘Another dress, Father; so I 
saved up.”’ 

‘¢ You saved up! Indeed, and 
how much did you save up?”’ 

‘¢ There was what I had before, 
and my allowance, and what Miss 
Hughes gave me for marks, and 
the two pounds for finding Toby, 
—oh yes, and the shilling for my 
tooth—and that left a little over 
for cabs,—of course I knew I 
should want cabs.’ 

‘‘Am I to understand, Ethel, 
that you have been planning this 


, expedition for weeks past without 


saying a word of your intentions 
to any one?”’ 

‘‘Yes—at least I didn’t know 
just what day it would be—not 
till last Sunday, Father.’’ 

‘*When I furthered your plan 
by giving you the reward for find- 
ing Toby, I presume? But go on. 
You told no one what you meant 
A do? Did Arthur know of 
it ” 

‘¢Oh no, Father; Arthur would 
have laughed. I did tell Jane I 
wanted a silk dress, and she got it 
for me.’’ 

‘*Who is Jane? the nursery- 
maid? Ah, I remember. Well, 
and did Jane know why you 
wanted the silk dress ?”’ 


‘T_T think she thought I 


wanted it for nurse.’’ 
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‘‘ You let her think so? That 
was something very like deceit, 
Ethel.” 

‘¢ Oh, I didn’t—I didn’t mean to 
be deceitful, Father; but I did ask 
nurse what it ought to cost—l 
mean the silk dress—and she said 
you couldn’t get one she would 
care to wear for less than £3— 
but it did cost rather less—so I 
told Jane to get one nurse would 
care to wear.”’ 

‘‘T understand. Then, knowing 
Miss Hughes would be out, you 
determined to convey your pur- 
chase to its destination this after- 
noon ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Father.” 

‘You meant to leave the house 
without the knowledge of any one 
in it.” 

‘* Yes—yes, Father.”’ 

‘¢ But it so happened that Miss 
Hughes forbade you to go out.”’ 

‘¢ Yes—she, she did. I knew— 
I knew it was very 

‘¢In spite of which, no sooner 
had her back been turned than 
you carried out your project. An- 
swer me, Ethel.’’ 

‘¢ It—it’s quite true,”’ I sobbed. 

‘‘Very well. I think you know 
without being told what kind of 
conduct that was, and whether you 
have been as trustworthy, honour- 
able, and obedient as I should wish 
my daughter to be. Now tell me 
without prevarication—no, Ethel, 
I do not mean that you are prevar- 
icating now; I believe you are 
telling the truth, but I want to 
hear exactly what happened from 
the moment you left the house to 
the moment you came back.” 

With many sobs .and interrup- 
tions I got the whole story out, 
and when it was finished we had a 
long, long talk together. When it 
was over, and I was on my way 
up-stairs, first to see Miss Hughes, 
and then to be put to bed, I felt I 
had found out two things about’ 
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Father: in the first place, that he 
did know how to scold little girls; 
and in the second, that he could 
‘‘understand things,” if only one 
told them in the proper way. But 
of course it is a good deal easier to 
tell things to a person who scolds 
one than to somebody who does 
not seem to know anything about 
one at all. And Father and I 
somehow did know each other 
much better after that day. He 
said he would take me to see Mrs 
and Miss Barnes; and after that 
we used often to go out together, 
especially on half-holidays. Miss 
Hughes did not scold me at all 
that evening. She knew I had 
been with Father, and also how 
miserable I should have to be for 
having gone out when she had 
trusted to my honour not to. Of 
course hardly anything could make 
one so miserable as that, but it was 
very nearly as bad when she said 
she was so sorry she had not been 
able to make me trust her more. 
Father made me go to bed directly 


after tea for three nights running, 
I believe it was the only punish- 
ment he knew, and I had taught 
him that. At any rate, I knew! 
deserved it quite well. 

Miss Barnes kept her word about 
the silk dress: we settled together 
that it should be given to a very 
poor lady whom she knew, and 
who gave daily lessons, and wanted 
a nice tidy dress badly. I was 
a little bit disappointed that Miss 
Barnes could not wear it herself; 
but still, though very pretty, it 
was not quite the sort of dress she 
used to wear. 

So that is the story of my 
dramatic effect. I have quite 
made up my mind that I never 
want to produce another, for itis 
a great deal too disagreeable. 
Arthur laughed at me very much 
in the holidays; but what I shall 
always think very nice of him is 
that when he heard of what I had 
done, he sent me a sovereign to pay 
for his share in the dress. How- 
ever, of course I did not take it. 
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HANNAH MORE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE in the year 
seventeen hundred and _ seventy- 
four, and Leicester Square during 
this Jubilee year of our gracious 
Lady Queen Victoria’s reign, are, 
it need scarcely be said, two very 
distinct and different places. 

The Leicester Square of to-day 
can hardly, even at a pinch, be 
termed an aristocratic resort or 
coveted place of abode. It has 
fallen somewhat low in. its for- 
tunes, is shady in its associations, 
and is apt to be looked askance 
upon by the prosperous and for- 
tunate. 

But the little square, a hundred 
years ago, was a pleasant spot, and 
a modish part of the town; held 
up its head with the best, and 
feared neither the light of the sun 
nor of the moon. It was not only 
a locality where fortune and fash- 
ion might not fear to meet, it was 
more,—it was absolutely a nucleus 
to attract beauty, youth, and rank, 


, where the finest ladies and gentle- 


men of the period were fain to 
jostle and overrun each other, and 
in whose direction gallants braided 
and perfumed, and fair ones pow- 
dered and patched, might have 
been seen strutting and rustling 
and simpering, morning, noon, and 
night. 

For these and such as these, how- 
ever, it must be owned that all 
the attractions of the place were 
confined to one red-brick mansion, 
in and out of which they tripped 
unceasingly, eager not only to dis- 
play their charms within, but to 
have them there reproduced, ready 
to be handed down to admiring and 
envious posterity; and it was in 
front of the portals of this modest 
dwelling, with its quaintly formal 
rows of small-paned windows, and 


its broad, arched doorway, that 
there stood in the year above 
mentioned a youthful, palpitating 
figure, simply but elegantly clad, 
whose glowing cheek, restless move- 
ments, and eager demand for ad- 
mittance, betrayed her to be on the 
very tiptoe of excitement and an- 
ticipation. 

It was not, however, to take her 
place in front of the easel that the 
little maiden had come to visit the 
great portrait-painter. Another 
and a widely different aspiration 
filled her soul; and so portentous 
did its near realisation appear, that 
her tremulous fingers could scarce 
evoke a response from the massive 
knocker overhead, any more than 
could her quavering accents from 
the sober serving-man_ within; 
while once she was admitted to 
the panelled hall, and was being 
escorted up the oaken stair, the 
moment seemed to the eyes of 
fancy and enthusiasm invested 
with a halo lifting it above the 
realms of reality. 

Do not smile at her—it was a 
great moment. Awaiting his visi- 
tor, there stood one of the most 
gifted men of the age; and within 
a chamber hard by, a still more 
widely famous potentate remained, 
to whom the little rustic was 
presently conducted, and—could 
she believe her ears ?—presented in 
terms to make any vain young 
head ring again. There, in short. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds laid the foun- 
dation-stone of a friendship be- 
tween Hannah More and Samuel 
Johnson. 

There are few but will sympa- 
thise with the emotions of the 
youthful Hannah on the occasion. 
Reared in obscurity, but all aglow 
with genius, and panting for dis- 
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tinction in the world of thought 
and letters, what must not such 
an interview and such a welcome 
have seemed to portend ? Hitherto 
it had been the highest ambition 
of her heart to behold, and, if 
befriended by fate, to hearken to 
these two world-known celebrities 
from some safe and secure hiding- 
place in the dim background ; and 
for this she had, she owned, enter- 
tained some sort of shadowy hope 
on arriving within the charmed 
circle of the metropolis some ten 
days previously,—but little had she 
then dreamed of being so greeted 
face to face, and instead of being 
permitted simply to worship from 
afar, of finding herself the object 
of their paternal admiration and 
regard. 

Johnson, the uncertain, auto- 
cratic, and at times morose and 
forbidding lion of the age, met his 
ardent young disciple not only 
with benignity, but with something 
like a burst of genuine tenderness. 
He was, we are told, in one of his 
best minds ; good-humour glistened 
in his countenance: with one hand 
he stroked the feathers of a pet 
bird, a macaw of Sir Joshua’s, 
which perched upon the other; 
and, with unexampled gallantry, he 
paid Sir Joshua’s guest the unex- 
pected and from him very real 
compliment of accosting her with 
one of her own verses. Could any 
courtly beau of the period have 
behaved more prettily? 

Nor was the interview long in 
being followed up by another, little 
less pregnant and interesting. The 
very next day a call at Johnson’s 
own house is thus recorded by 
Hannah’s soberer but scarce less 
enthusiastic elder sister, who on 
that occasion accompanied her. 


“ Can you picture to yourself,” wrote 
she to the home circle whom the two 
had left behind, on this their first 
rapturous flight into the great world 


—‘can you picture to yourself the 
beating of our hearts? “Abyssinia’s 
Johnson! Dictionary’s Johnson! 
Rambler's, Idler’s, and Irene’s John. 
son! Miss Reynolds, who went with 
us, told him of our exclamations on 
the road. He shook his scientific 
head at Hannah, and said she was 
‘a silly thing.’ When our visit was 
over he called for his hat (as it 
rained) to attend us down a very long 
entry to our coach, and not Rasselas 
himself could have acquitted himself 
more en cavalier,” 


The great man had not been in 
the parlour when the ladies had been 
shown in, upon seeing which, Miss 
Hannah, in spirits to be mischiev- 
ous, had seated herself in the huge 
arm-chair by the fireplace, hoping, 
she had averred, to catch therefrom 
some ray of his genius. The 
flattery had been served up hot 
by her companions, on which the 
Doctor had laughed heartily, and 
informed her it was a chair on 
which he never sat! 

Johnson afterwards spoke in 
such a fashion of the youthful 
aspirant, as procured her an im- 
mediate entry into that society 
where his word was law; and once 
launched, we can well believe she 
needed no supporting arms. 

Hannah More was still a young 
woman, and also remarkably young 
for her years, when we thus behold 
her on the threshold of her fame. 
Let us take a brief retrospective 
glance over her preceding life dur- 
ing childhood and girlhood. 

Respectable as was her parent- 
age, it by no means entitled her to 
any position in society—at anyrate, 
in the society she courted. Her 
father had indeed received a 
learned education, with a view to 
his taking holy orders, but his 
early expectations had been de- 
feated by the failure of a lawsuit, 
and he had been fain to accept the 
mastership of a foundation school 
in Gloucestershire, where he had 
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married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, a young woman 
of plain education, but endowed 
like himself with a vigorous intel- 
lect, who appears to have bestowed 
much care and pains on the culture 
and regulation of her numerous 
children. This inestimable ad- 
vantage was by one, at least, to 
be turned to speedy and lasting 
account. 

Hannah, the fourth out of five 
daughters, was born in 1745, and 
early began to show dawnings of 
that bright genius which was 
afterwards to distinguish her. 
Between the ages of three and 
four the little girl contrived to 
teach herself to read, or at least 
to advance so far on this path to 
Parnassus as completely to amaze 
her parents, who were just begin- 
ning to contemplate the idea of 
the alphabet ; and this she achieved 
solely by listening to the instruc- 
tions imparted to her elders. Be- 
fore she was four, her repetition 
of the catechism struck mute the 
respected clergyman of the parish, 
to whom it seemed but the day 
before that he had received her at 
the font. And so on. 

Next began the reckless craving 
for knowledge inseparable from 
such a nature. To satisfy this, 
the father, albeit a foe to female 
pedantry, was fain, from dearth of 
other sources, to ransack his own 
memory and brain for tales of 
ancient heroes, Greek and Roman, 
and would recite to his small 
auditor—-whom we can _ picture 
listening with sage and _ severe 
attention—their speeches and ora- 
tions; first, we are told, in the 
original, to gratify her ear with 
the sound, and afterwards in Eng- 
lish, that she might pay heed to 
thesense. Further, he would, after 
this fashion, dwell upon the par- 
allels and wise sayings of Plutarch ; 
and these recollections, says her 
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biographer, ‘‘ made Hannah often 
afterwards remark that the con- 
versation of a wise parent con- 
stitutes one of the very best parts 
of education.” 

Jacob More had, however, as we 
have said, no love for over-much 
learning in a woman ; and, in fact, 
the progress made by his preco- 
cious little one in Latin and 
mathematics, in which directions 
his desultory teaching presently 
ran, not only disconcerted, it 
actually frightened him. Mathe- 
matics were stopped at once, and 
Latin ere very long, but even the 
rudiments so obtained of each 
proved subsequently of such value 
to the brilliant conversationalist 
and correspondent, that she fre- 
quently affirmed nothing she had 
ever acquired had stood her in like 
stead. 

Her next tuition came from the 
lips of her elder sister, an earnest, 
painstaking, and talented young 
woman, who was, by diligent study 
and application at a French school 
in Bristol, qualifying herself to 
open a similar establishment on 
her own account presently, and 
who, on her weekly return home, 
took upon herself to impart to 
Hannah what she had gained 
during the six previous days—with 
such success, moreover, that some 
French officers on farode in the 
neighbourhood, and much sought 
after there by reason of their cul- 
tivated minds and polished man- 
ners, invariably solicited Mr More’s 
little daughter to be their inter- 
preter when possible,—the little 
lady possessing, even at that time, 
considerable command of the lan- 
guage, of which she was afterwards 
to have such ‘free and elegant 
use.” 

There appears to have been 
nothing worthy of record about 
the More family as a family, and 
but little is said about them in the 
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voluminous biography of the one 
who alone played a prominent part 
before the world. Even from in- 
fancy it would seem to have been 
recognised that she was above and 
apart from the rest, and from first 
to last they plainly united in an 
affectionate and tributary homage, 
not altogether inexplicable. 

Writing was not in those days 
the universal resource it has since 
become, and the mere fact that a 
child of eight was laying her hands 
upon every odd bit and scrap of 
paper she could find, in order to 
scribble thereon the products of 
her own busy little brain, would 
be sufficient to mark her out; and 
we cannot wonder at the mother’s 
indulging her desire for one whole 
quire, as the greatest treasure her 
imagination could frame. But how 
curious was the use to which the 
quire was put! Even at that age 
the foreshadowings of the moral 
and didactic Hannah More—the 
Hannah More of sixty or seventy, 
not of an earlier and livelier period, 
be it noted—betrayed themselves 
in the breathings of little miss in 
her pinafores. She covered the 
whole, we are told, with letters 
seeking to reform depraved charac- 
ters, and with return epistles full, 
of contrition and promises of 
amendment. Good little girl! 
How delightful it must have been 
to pen those eloquent persuasions 
and fluent responses! We wonder 
how soon she learned, as she must 
have learned in years to come, 
that it takes more than a letter to 
reform a life. 

In justice to the youthful mor- 
alist, however, we must record 
that the satisfaction thus obtained 
was for herself alone, and that her 
affecting counsels and instructions 
were—sad descent—committed to 
a housemaid’s closet, to be hidden 
among dust-pans and brushes; and 
though we cannot but think they 


had as well been left there, we 
must sympathise with the affec- 
tionate zeal of her younger sister 
and bedfellow, who, in the secret, 
stole down at night to rescue, and 
commit the precious documents 
to safer keeping. 

It was some time ere any of 
Hannah’s effusions were submitted 
to other inspection than that of 
this very young and very easily 
pleased critic, but that the next 
performance was really fraught 
with promise is testified by its 
effect upon one neither too ready 
to praise nor to flatter. Sheridan 
had come to lecture in Bristol, and 
his subject was eloquence. So elo- 
quent was the speaker, and so 
inspiring the theme, that his words 
set on fire enthusiastic sixteen, and 
drew from one auditor of that 
tender age acopy of verses which 
were then and there presented to 
him, and led, not only to his seek- 
ing the acquaintance of their 
author, but to his subsequently 
pronouncing himself honoured by 
having formed it. 

That Hannah possessed, even at 
this early date, uncommon powers 
of fascination and conversation, is 
apparent from an anecdote of a 
certain Dr Woodward, a physician 
of eminence, who, having been 
called in to attend her during a 
somewhat serious illness, one day 
entirely forgot the purport of his 
visit while talking with and inter- 
rogating his charming patient, un- 
til, suddenly recollecting himself 
when half-way down-stairs, he cried 
out, ‘* Bless me! I quite forgot to 
ask the girl how she was!” and 
hurrying back to the room, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ How are you to-day, my 
poor child ?”’ 

In her seventeenth year Hannah 
More first made a real venture into 
the realms of literature in a pas- 
toral drama entitled ‘The Search 
after Happiness,’ and we can form 
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a tolerable accurate guess as to 
what such a production would be 
like. We can almost hear its lofty 
tones and long-winded paragraphs ; 
but it is probably due to the dis- 
cretion of her biographer that the 
only information we obtain about 
this early effort resolves itself into 
‘‘the attempt succeeded as it de- 
served.”” Nor shall we be so cruel 
as to inflict upon our readers criti- 
cisms upon and quotations from 
any of Hannah More’s_ works. 
We will endeavour briefly to recall 
the extraordinary impression they 
produced at the time, and leave it 
to those who will, and to those 
who can, to study them, if so 
minded, for themselves. 

We frankly own that this is a 
task beyond our powers. They 
are so hopelessly fine, so grand- 
iloquent, so entirely to the taste 
of the age she lived in as opposed 
to our own, that we doubt 
whether any reading and think- 
ing man or woman of to-day will 
be persuaded to undertake their 
perusal, even though enlightened 
for the first time as to the number 


_ Of editions through which they 


passed, and the hosts of intellec- 
tual admirers they obtained. For 
another thing, they are hardly to 
be got. People have them, it is 
true, but only by inheritance. 
They are to be found on the top- 
most shelves of dust-bound librar- 
ies, in the back-shops of old col- 
lectors, and in ‘*job lots’’ at 
auctions. Practically they are 
defunct, lifeless. Even the fam- 
ous ‘* Percy,’”’ which, when played 
by Garrick and Mrs Barry, took 
the town by storm—who plays it 
now? Who quotes ‘‘ Sir Eldred’’? 
Who gets lost in ** Coelebs ’’ ? 

Hannah More will be Hannah 
More to the end of time; but how 
she came to be one of the chief 
women of her day, and that a 
very great day—great in its pro- 
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duct of philosophers, poets, paint- 
ers, and musicians—can only be 
understood by reference to the 
life she lived, the friends who 
sought her, the great who courted 
her, and the power she wielded 
over the world of thought at 
large. 

A new generation which knows 
her not has sprung up,—one whose 
sole idea in connection with her 
name is that she was a prim 
maiden lady of the conventional 
type, with a pious and literary 
turn of mind. Such a record as 
the following, for instance, sounds 
strangely in their ears :— 


“I dined at the Adelphi yesterday. 
Garrick was the very soul of the 
company, and I never saw Johnson 
in more perfect good-humor. After 
all had risen to go, we stood round 
them for above an hour, laughing in 
defiance of every rule of decorum and 
Chesterfield. I believe we should 
never have thought of sitting down, 
nor of parting, had not an impertin- 
ent watchman been saucily vocifer- 
ous. Johnson outstaid them all, and 
sat with me half an hour.” 


Next from her sister’s pen :— 


“On Tuesday evening we drank 
tea at Sir Joshua’s with Dr Johnson. 
Hannah is certainly a great favour- 
ite. She was placed next him, and 
they had the entire conversation to 
themselves. They were both in re- 
markably high spirits, and it was 
certainly her lucky night: I never 
heard her say so many good things. 
The old genius was as jocular as the 
young one was pleasant. You would 
have imagined we were at some com- 
edy had you heard our peals of laugh- 
ter. They certainly tried which could 
‘pepper the highest,’ and it is not 
daar to me that the lexicographer 
was really the highest seasoner.” 


It will be gathered that this, 
little scene took place some time 
after that with which our sketch 
opens. By this date the great 
Doctor had had time to become 
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closely familiar with his ‘little 
fool,’’ his ‘little love,’’ and his 
‘¢ child ’’—and there had also been 
time for her and her sister to 
tell him without reservation all 
about their birth, parentage, and 
education; ‘‘showing how they 
had been born with more desires 
than guineas, and how, as years 
had increased their appetites, the 
cupboard at home had grown too 
small; how they had found a 
great house with nothing in it, 
and how it had been likely to re- 
main so, till, looking into their 
knowledge-boxes, they had _ hap- 
pened to find a little /arning 
there, by giving out which they 
had got some share of gold in re- 
turn,’’—all of which garrulity and 
volubility would appear to have 
enchanted the rough but honest 
man of letters. 


“TI love you both,” cried he. “I 
love you all five. I never was at 
Bristol. I will come on purpose to 
see you. What! five women live 
happily together! I will come and 
see you. I have spent a happy even- 
ing. I am glad I came. God for 
ever bless you !—you live lives to 
shame duchesses.” 


And thereupon he took his 
leave for that time with so much 
warmth and tenderness, that the 
pair were equally affected and 
touched. On another occasion we 
hear that Dr Johnson and Han- 
nah had a violent quarrel (mock) 
till at length laughter ran so high 
that, says her sister, argument 
was confounded in noise, and fin- 
ally at one in the morning the two 
were reconciled, and ‘‘the gallant 
youth ’’ (Johnson) ‘‘ set us down at 
our lodgings.’’ 


“To enjoy Dr Johnson properly,” 
* Hannah herself thought, ‘‘one must 
have him to one’s self, as he seldom 
speaks in mixed parties. Last night 
our tea was not over till nine; we 
then fell upon ‘Sir Eldred.’ Heread 


it through, and did me the honour to 
add one whole stanza; but in the 
‘Rock’ he would not alter a word, 
Though only a tea visit, he stayed 
with us till twelve. I was quite at 
my ease, and never once asked him 
to eat (drink he never does anything 
but tea); while you, I daresay, would 
have been fidgeted to death, and 
would have sent half over the town 
for chickens, and oysters, and aspara- 
gus, and madeira. You see how 
frugal it is to be well-bred, and not 
to think of such vulgar renovation as 
eating and drinking. I had the hap- 
piness the other night to convey 
him home from Hill Street though 
Mrs Montagu publicly declared she 
did not think it prudent to trust us 
together, with such a declared affec- 
tion on both sides. She said she was 
afraid of a Scotch elopement. I shall 
not tell you what he said of my ‘Sir 
Eldred’; to me the best part of his 
flattery was that he repeated all the 
best stanzas by heart, with the en- 
ergy, though not with the grace, of a 
Garrick.” 


Garrick himself comes next 
upon the scene. Nothing can be 
warmer than the terms in which 
he is spoken of and written about, 
His character was admired, his 
genius adored, and both he and 
his charming wife received into 
Hannah More’s heart of hearts. 
Even his selling the patent of 
Drury Lane Theatre called forth 
from her pen an invocation to the 
Muses to shed tears. 


“He retires,” she cries, “with all 
his blushing honours thick about him, 
his laurels as green as in their early 
spring. Who shall supply his loss to 
the stage? who shall now hold the 
master-key of the human heart? who 
direct the passions with more than 
magic power? who purify the stage? 
and who, in short, shall direct and 
nurse my dramatic muse?” 

Again it is— 

“T'll tell you the most ridiculous 
circumstance in the world. After 
dinner, Garrick took up the ‘ Monthly 
Review’ (civil gentlemen, by the by, 
these monthly reviewers), and read 
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‘Sir Eldred’ with all his pathos and 
all his graces. I think I never was 
so ashamed in my life; but he read 
it so superlatively that I cried like a 
child. Only think what a scandalous 
thing to cry at the reading of one’s 
own poetry! I could have beaten 
myself; for it looked as if I thought 
it very moving, which I can truly say 
is far from being the case. But the 
beauty of the jest lies in this: Mrs 
Garrick twinkled as well as I, and 
made as many apologies for crying at 
her husband's reading, as I did for 
crying at my own verses. She got 
out of the scrape by pretending she 
was touched at the story, and / by 
saying the same thing of the reading. 
It furnished us with a great laugh at 
the catastrophe, when it would really 
have been decent to have been a little 
sorrowful.” 


Again— 


«“ We have been passing three days 
at the temple of taste, nature, Shake- 
speare, and Garrick—where every- 
thing that could please the ear, charm 
the eye, and gratify the understand- 
ing, passed in quick succession. From 
dinner till midnight he entertained 
us in a manner infinitely agreeable. 
He read to us all the whimsical cor- 
respondence, in prose and verse, he 


, had carried on for years with the 


first geniuses of this age. I feel I 
now see him in his mellower light, 
and he says he longs to enter into 
himself, to study the more important 
duties of life, and to regulate his 
domestigue with such order and so- 
briety as shall be a credit to himself 
and example to others. On Tuesday 
Lord and Lady Pembroke dined with 
us: the countess is a pretty woman, 
and my lord a lively, chatty, good- 
humoured man; but Roscius was, as 
usual, the life and soul of the com- 
pany, and always says so many home 
things, pointed at the vices and follies 
of those with whom he converses, but 
in so indirect, well-bred, and good- 
humoured a manner, that everybody 
must love him, and none but fools 
are ever offended (or would expose 
themselves to own it, if they were).” 


A little later on— 


“Garrick has acted all his best 
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characters for the last time. I have 
at last had the entire satisfaction of 
seeing him in ‘Hamlet.’ ... I pity 
those who have not. Posterity will 
never be able to form the least idea 
of his pretensions. . . . I have seen 
him within the last three weeks take 
leave of Benedict, Sir John Brute, 
Kitely, Abel Drugger, Archer, and 
Leon. It seemed to me on each occa- 
sion as if I had been assisting at 
funeral obsequies. I felt almost as 
much pain as pleasure. He, however, 
is quite happy at his release.” 


Still later— 


“It is impossible to tell you of all 
the kindness and friendship of the 
Garricks : he thinks and talks of noth- 
ing but my ‘Percy.’ He is too san- 
guine ; it will havea fall, and so I tell 
him. When he had finished the pro- 
logue and epilogue, which are excel- 
lent, he desired I would pay him. 
Dryden, he said, used to have five 
guineas a piece, but as he was a 
richer man, he would be content with 
a handsome supper and a bottle of 
claret. We haggled sadly about the 
price, I insisting that I could only 
give him a beefsteak and a pot of 
porter,—and finally at midnight we 
sat down to some toast and honey, 
with which the very temperate bard 
contented himself.” 


Very temperate indeed! But oh! 
ye gods! who would ever have con- 
nected the shade of Hannah More 
with the offer of a midnight beef- 
steak and pot of porter, save on her 
own confession ? 

It was in the November of 1777 
that this tragedy of ‘‘ Percy”? was 
brought out at Covent Garden 
Theatre, and, strange as it may 
seem to us, its reception was all, 
and more than all, that the great 
actor had foretold. Its author 
went to stay with him and his 
attentive and sympathetic wife for 
the event, under promise of quiet 
rest from intrusion, the most com- 
fortable room in the house, a good 
fire, and ‘‘ all the lozenges and all 
the wheys in the world.” 

On the first night she accom. 
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panied her host and hostess to the 
performance, sat in a snug, dark 
corner, and ‘‘ behaved very well,” 
by her own and every one else’s 
account ; and of all the fine things 
said on the occasion, we need only 
quote Garrick’s own comment, that 
she ‘*had had so much flattery 
that she might, if she would, have 
choked herself in her own pap.” 

It was not only at the tables 
of Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, and 
such as these, however, that the 
youthful wit and dramatist was to 
be met: scarce a house of distinc- 
tion but threw open to her its 
portals; and her eyes and ears 
being well on the stretch, and her 
tongue nimble, we have delicious- 
ly quick and two-edged comments 
passed on to the quiet sisterhood 
at Bristol, and now handed down 
by her biographer. The whims 
and oddities of fashionable life 
naturally moved the ridicule of 
the shrewd and _ unsophisticated 
Femme desprit, and she was not 
slow in noting its many phases. 
Then, as now, fashion, once set a- 
going, would run riot; and to give 
a single instance of Hannah’s droll 
observations thereon, we will quote 
the following : 


«Some ladies,” she writes, “ carry 
on their heads a vast quantity of 
fruit, who would yet despise a poor 
useful member of society who carried 
the same to sell for bread. The other 
night we had eleven damsels here, of 
whom I protest I hardly do them 
justice when I affirm that they had 
among them, on their heads, an acre 
and a halfof shrubbery, besides slopes, 
grass - plots, tulip - beds, clumps of 
peonies, kitchen-garden, and green- 
houses. Some of them added four or 


five ostrich feathers of different col- 
ours, hung from the top.” 

In a footnote to this leter is 
appended :— 

“To this incredible folly Garrick 


put an end by appearing in the char- 
acter of Sir John Brute, dressed in 
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female attire, with his cap decorated 
with a profusion of every sort of veg- 
etable—an immensely large carrot be- 
ing dependent from each side.” 


With true youthful zest Hannah 
went everywhere, and liked to go 
seeing, hearing, marking, noting 
down, laughing in her sleeve—yet 
doing all with a kindly and tol- 
erant donhomie which could not 
but have rendered her the most 
sprightly and engaging of com- 
panions. Johnson’s pet and Rey- 
nolds’s protégé was the darling of 
society ; and even_in milder, sob- 
erer, and feebler years never even 
in degree lost her hold upon it. 
That this should have been the 
case, at once shows her to have 
been possessed of other qualities 
besides those of a mere wit and 
blue-stocking. She must have had 
perception, tact, and address, in 
order to retain the position won 
by talent; she must have herself 
been at ease and at home amidst 
surroundings to which she had not 
been born, but which had by right 
of adoption become familiar. 

And that she was so is self- 
evident. We never once hear of 
shyness, nervousness, nor self-con- 
sciousness when introduced to the 
greatest of the land, amidst scenes 
of splendour which must at one 
time have been novel, whatever 
they finally became. Not even to 
sisters or parents is there the 
slightest reference to a _ passing 
tremor or embarrassment. The 
little Bristol schoolmistress was 
neither abashed nor unduly ex- 
alted ; and so truly did she con- 
cern herself with what her fellow- 
creatures were, as opposed to whom 
they were,—so straight did she look 
past every outward circumstance 
of their lot into the citadel of the 
heart,—that even when her mood 
was freest and her pen readiest, we 
cannot trace a shade of servility 
nor of elation. 
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And this not because rank and 
influence was in any way under- 
valued. Hannah More, if we read 
her aright, was the last person in 
the world to have been a ‘ level- 
ler,” and she would assuredly not 
have been the chosen associate and 
intimate of great nobles had she 
been so. But the key of the whole 
would seem to lie in this, that 
her own innate refinement had en- 
dowed her with that natural fine 
breeding, only here and there to be 
met with when early surroundings 
have been contrary to its develop- 
ment; and that in consequence, 
throughout a very long life passed 
either in the vortex of courtly 
society, or amidst the more satis- 
fying intercourse of the choice 
circle who were proud to call 
themselves her friends in later 
years, she never would seem to 
have felt otherwise than that she 
was in her natural and proper 
sphere. 

With the great she was easy, 
playful, or serious, as the case 
might demand; but in whatever 
vein, she was herse/f—and the pro- 
bability is that the only time in 
which she would feel obliged to be 
on her guard, to weigh her words, 
and consider herself under super- 
vision and _ restraint, would be 
when paying visits to her child- 
hood’s home, or to the school at 
Bristol, where she had been known 
only as one of five hard-working 
homely sisters, and where, in all 
likelihood, jealous eyes and spiteful 
tongues would lie at the catch. 

Certain it is that, although her 
own immediate family must be 
considered to have been singularly 
free from every sort of feeling but 
that of joy and pride in the 
world’s recognition of Hannah, 
and her permanent reception into 
higher spheres than any into which 
they could hope to follow her, we 
cannot gather that she was often 
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to be seen by or found among the 
companions of her youth. 

A very little reflection will en- 
able us to understand how this 
might be. The ways, habits, and 
customs, the thoughts and opinions, 
of those with whom she had now 
linked herself, in harmony as they 
might be with her own nature, 
must have been at frequent vari- 
ance with the simpler forms and 
code of life in her early home. 
Try as she might, she would be 
unable quite to reconcile the two, 
and the intimate friend of the 
polished Mrs Montagu and the 
cynical Lord Oxford could hardly 
have had much ia common with 
the neighbours who dropped in 
and out of the little schoolhouse. 

If we are doing Hannah More 
injustice, and if she passed more 
of her time than appears amidst 
her own people, our excuse is to 
be found in the voluminous bio- 
graphy above referred to, which, 
with all its size and diffuseness, 
scarcely ever mentions one mem- 
ber of the More family after the 
opening chapters. ‘The letters are 
nearly all to well-known and 
widely famed correspondents; the 
events recorded are confined to 
those which took place in London, 
or in the country homes to which 
Mrs More in later years retired. 
We have therefore no choice but 
to follow the lead so given, with 
this single reference to her de- 
portment, which, so far as it goes, 
is satisfactory on a point that 
might otherwise have been left in 
doubt :— 


“It was remarked of her by her 
friends and family,” says her bio- 
grapher, “that success and applause 
never made any difference in Hannah, 
She brought back, on every occasion 
of revisiting her native scenes, her 
native simplicity unsullied by con- 
tact.” 


Let us have another peep at the 











life which for many years was that 
which fascinated and held in thrall 
a woman who, later on, was to 
breathe a purer atmosphere, and 
rise to a higher conception of her 
duty towards God and her fellow- 
creatures. Here is Hannah More 
in her heyday of youth, spirits, 
and effusion :— 


“Would I could give you the slight- 
est idea of the scene I was present 
at yesterday,” she cries. “Garrick 
would make me take his ticket for 
the trial of the Duchess of Kingston— 
a sight which for beauty and magnifi- 
cence exceeded anything which those 
who were never present at a corona- 
tion, or a trial by peers, can have the 
least notion of. Mrs Garrick and I 
were in full dress by seven. At eight 
we went to the Duke of Newcastle's, 
whose house adjoins Westminster 
Hall, in which he has a large gallery, 
communicating with the apartments 
in his house. You will imagine the 
bustle of five thousand people getting 
into one hall! Yet in all this hurry 
we walked in tranquilly. When all 
were seated, and the king-at-arms had 
commanded silence on pain of impris- 
onment (which, however, was very 
ill-observed), the Gentleman of the 
Black Rod was desiring to bring in his 
prisoner. Elizabeth, calling herself 
Duchess Dowager of Kingston, walked 
in, ted by Black Rod and Mr LaRoche, 
courtesying profoundly to her judges: 
when she bent the Lord Steward 
called out, ‘Madam, you may rise ;’ 
which I thought was literally taking 
her up before she was down. The 
peers made her a slight bow. The 
prisoner was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, a black hood on her head, her 
hair dressed and powdered, a black 
silk sacque with crape trimmings, 
black gauze deep ruffles, and long 
black gloves. 

“ The counsel spoke about an hour 
and a quartereach. Dunning’s man- 
ner js insufferably bad, coughing and 
spitting at every three words; but 
his sense and his expression pointed 
to the last degree: he made her 
Grace shed bitter tears. Among the 
peers who spoke were Lytton, Talbot, 
Townsend, and Camden. The fair 
victim had four virgins in white 
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behind the bar. She imitated her 
great predecessor, Mrs Rudd, and 
affected to write very often, but I 
could plainly perceive she wrote only 
as they do their love-letters on the 
stage, without forming a letter. We 
had a cold collation, and a very fine 
one, of all sorts of meats and wines, 
which we had only to open the door 
to get at—a privilege confined to the 
Duke of Newcastle’s party. I fancy 
the peeresses would many of them 
have been glad of our places, for I 
saw Lady Derby and the Duchess of 
Devonshire eating out of their work- 
bags. Their rank and dignity did 
not exempt them from the ‘ villainous 
appetites’ of eating and drinking. 
Foote says the Emperor of Russia, 
the Duchess of Kingston, and Mrs 
Rudd are the three most extraordi- 
nary women, in Europe; but the 
Duchess disdainfully excludes Mrs 
Rudd from the alliance. The Duchess 
has but small remains of that beauty 
of which kings and princes were once 
so enamoured ; she looked very much 
like Mrs Pritchard. She is large and 
ill-shaped ; there was nothing white 
but her face, and had it not been for 
that, she would have looked like a 
bale of bombazine. At the end she 
was taken ill, but performed it badly.” 


Sharp enough this, and no one 
will be surprised to find that the 
youthful censor has presently much 
satisfaction in recording that— 


“ Elizabeth, calling herself Duchess 
Dowager of Kingston, was this very 
afternoon undignified and unduchessed, 
and very narrowly escaped being 
burnt in the hand. If,” she adds, 
«you had been half as much interested 
against this unprincipled, artful, and 
licentious woman, as I have, you 
would be as rejoiced as I am. All 
the peers but two or three [who chose 
to withdraw] exclaimed with great 
emphasis, ‘Guilty, upon my honour!’ 
except the Duke of Newcastle, who 
said ‘ Guilty, erroneously, but not in- 
tentionally.’ Great nonsense, by the 
by, but peers are privileged. . . . The 
next morning Lord Camden break- 
fasted with us. He was very enter- 
taining. He is very angry that the 
Duchess was not burned in the hand. 
He said that he had once been a 
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rofessed lover of hers, it would have 
looked ill-natured and ungallant for 
him to propose it,—but that he should 
have acceded to it most heartily, 
though he believes he should have 
recommended a cold iron.” 


The next night she dined with 
Burke, to meet Pitt, Mahon, and 
Gibbon, but had to hurry off to 
Mrs Boscawen’s evening - party, 
which she terms a splendid and 
brilliant assemblage of above forty 
people, most of them of the very 
first quality, and adds that though 
the party was so large (we should 
not think it quite so large now) it 
was in the highest degree agreeable. 
This she in part attributes to the 
excellence of the hostess, who, ‘¢ all 
herself, easy, well-bred, and in every 
place at once, was so attentive to 
each individual that I daresay 
every one when they got home 
thought as I did, that I alone had 
been the immediate object of her 
attention.”” %2£V.B.—A hint for 
hostesses of to-day. 

Mrs Montagu, whose house was 
also the resort of mingled litera- 
ture and fashion, was of another 


, sort, though she appears to have 


been scarcely, if at all, less suc- 
cessful: her guests were permit- 
ted to assort themselves, which 
they usually did into little groups 
of five or six, and it was Hannah 
More’s way to flit like a butterfly 
from one of these to another, sip- 
ping the honey from each—honey 
which, writes one, ‘‘ if her head be 
proof against, I will venture to say 
nothing will ever harm her here- 
after.” That she was ready to 
own and relate her own occasional 
though rare misadventures in the 
gay fields, is shown by the follow- 
ing :— 


“At a party at Lord Stormont’s 
last night Mrs Crewe looked beauti- 
fully, and Lady Susan talked wittily. 
That I myself talked prudently you 
will allow, when I tell you that I 
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caught myself in an invective against 
Lord Rockingham’s new ministry, 
which I wisely thought proper to ad- 
dress to Lady Charlotte Wentworth, 
forgetting at the moment that she 
was his sister!” 


Encouraged by the great success 
of ‘‘ Percy,’’ and constantly urged 
by Garrick to try her powers again 
in the same way, Hannah More 
had employed herself during the 
former year in writing another tra- 
gedy, four acts of which had been 
read and much approved by him. 
She had completed this piece be- 
fore his death, and Mr Harris, 
the manager, no sooner understood 
it was ready than he begged to 
have it brought out at once, not- 
withstanding that the season was 
nearly over. ‘‘ Fatal Falsehood ’”’ 
was however only to be played for 
three or four nights if the weather 
should be very warm. Its success 
was so indubitable, even from the 
first, that this idea had to be aban- 
doned ; and though it was far from 
having the great run of its prede- 
cessor, it abundantly increased 
both Hannah’s fame and her 
means. ‘‘ The applause,” writes 
one, ‘‘was as great as her most 
sanguine friends could wish. Miss 
Young was interrupted three dif- 
ferent times in one speech with 
bursts of approbation. When 
Rivers, who was thought dead, re- 
appeared in the fifth act, they 
quite shouted for joy. The-cur- 
tain fell to slow music, and then 
came the moment when the fate of 
the piece was to be decided.” 
Hall came forward and asked per- 
mission to perform it again. They 
gave leave by three loud shouts 
and many huzzaings. One little 
anecdote. A lady observing to 
her maid that her eyes looked red 
when she came in from the play, 
the girl by way of apology replied, 
‘¢ Well, ma’am, if I did cry it was 
no harm; a great many very re- 
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spectable people did the same.” 
Another maid of a friend of mine 
‘thought they would have tore 
the house down with clapping !”’ 
and her mistress added that she 
herself had never seen nor heard 
any piece equally received. Fox 
had been moved to tears by the 
former tragedy, and Burke and 
Reynolds had cried shame on the 
insensibility of some who had not 
been, in some measure at least, 
affected. Can we wonder then 
that, thus encouraged by high and 
low, and equally applauded by the 
saloon and the garret, the happy 
playwright should essay further 
flights. The ‘‘ Sacred Dramas,”’ ac- 
cordingly, were not long in follow- 
ing their more secular brethren. 
Of them Hannah says herself that 
the word sacred in the title was a 
damper: it was, she averred, tying 
a millstone about their necks, and 
she prepared herself philosophical- 
ly for failure. 

Failure which never came to 
pass. It seemed as if the fair 
writer had licence to choose. her. 
own subject and its own form. 
She could not \veary out the taste 
of the town, or at any rate of those 
whose verdict the town was con- 
tent to endorse. The excellent 
Jonas Hanway, for example, who 
had before perusal satisfied him- 
self that it was taking an undue 
liberty with Holy Scripture thus 
to dramatise it, had no sooner laid 
down the volume than he ran with 
all haste to his bookseller, bought 
three or four copies, and carried 
them there and then to a boarding- 
school where he had some young 
friends. He gave the governess 
the book, and ‘‘ told her that it was 
a part of her duty to see that all 
the girls under her charge studied 
it thoroughly.” So far well; but 


for our part we cannot help hop- 
ing that the poor little maids were 
allowed to consider the study as a 


portion of their daily tasks, and 
not as—horrible thought !—a re- 
creation. 

How the indefatigabie diner-out, 
sight -seer, and conversationalist 
found time to pen the ponderous 
tome one really wonders. 

During at any rate the first 
twenty years succeeding her intro- 
duction to the world’s stage, the 
record of her life reads like a con- 
tinual tale of engagements, enter- 
tainments, and undertakings of one 
sort and another, incompatible with 
the quiet pursuit of literature. 
True, these are occasionally varied 
with brief sojourns of ‘‘ deep re- 
tirement’”’ with Mrs Garrick in 
her widowhood, Mrs Montagu, 
Mrs Delany, the friend of kings 
and princes, and other choice 
spirits; but these would always ap- 
pear to have been evanescent, and 
filled to overflowing with corre- 
spondence and cunverse. When 
debarred from personally mixing 
with statesmen, bishops, wits, men 
of learning, and women of talent, 
Hannah More could at least com- 
mune with them through the 
medium of her ready pen, and de- 
lightful indeed must such letters 
as hers have been to receive. Here 
is a quick touch :— 


“ Though Mrs Garrick and I are in 
such deep retirement, we are never 
dull, because not reduced to the fatigue 
of entertaining dunces, nor of being 
obliged to listen to them. We dress 
like a couple of Scaramouches, dispute 
like a couple of Jesuits, eat like a 
couple of aldermen, walk like a couple 
of porters, and read as much as any 
two doctors of either university.” 


Very agreeable for the nonce; 
but it is obvious that a short and 
merry season of the ‘‘ deep retire- 
ment’’ sufficed for the lively 
Hannah, who flies back to her be- 
loved London on any and every 
occasion with renewed zest and 
gout. As she was now realising an 
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infinitely handsomer income than 
she could possibly have acquired 
by drudging at the Bristol schooi 
in company with the humbler 
sisters, doubtless she had a right 
to please herself in the selection of 
her abode, her company, and her 
mode of living; and as the pres- 
ence of her piquant and charming 
self was probably a considerable 
impetus to the circulation of her 
writings, she may on prudential 
grounds, as well as from inclina- 
tion, have been seldom long absent 
from the metropolis. She appears 
to have been one of those lovable, 
genial, sympathetic, mirth-foster- 
ing, humour-provocative creatures, 
whom neither man nor woman can 
resist; and although we are no- 
where told that she was handsome, 
only that she was ‘‘clever and 
fascinating ’’ in her unknown days 
—while in her zenith we are al- 
lowed to think what we choose— 
still the countenance which Opie 
painted, and an engraving of which 
is appended to her biography, could 
not have been a drawback to any 
one’s career. The probability is 
that it was a bright, frank, -sun- 
shiny face, engaging at the outset, 
but soon lost sight of in the greater 
charms of wit and wisdom. 

In contemplating a life so inter- 
woven with that of others, it is 
almost impossible to disentangle 
the real Hannah More from the 
féted and caressed idol of society. 
Princes and princesses, men of the 
world and recluses who had long 
renounced it, alike bid for her 
favour. The theatre at Bristol 
vaunted, ‘* Boast we not a- More ?’’ 
and ‘the learned cits at Oxford 
inscribed their acknowledgment of 
her authority.” Horace Walpole 


sat on her doorstep—or threatened 
to do so—till she would promise to 
go down to Strawberry Hill ; Locke 
quoted her, Mrs Thrale twined her 
arms about her, Wilberforce con- 
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sulted her and employed her. It 
is hopeless: to thread the mazes 
through it all, vain to attempt to re- 
cord all the gay, amusing, sparkling 
anecdotes with which this period 
abounds, or to note one tithe of the 
good things said and said back, to 
reappear once more for posterity. 
They do but serve to give shadowy 
glimpses into what must have been 
a scene of enchantment and temp- 
tation enough to bewitch any one 
of Hannah More’s responsive dis- 
position, and to make it a matter 
of wonder, not that she should 
have lingered so long amidst such 
surroundings, but rather that she 
could ever have prevailed upon 
herself to quit them. 

Yet the time came at length 
when she was in a great measure 
to withdraw from a routine more 
alluring and beguiling than useful 
and rational; and as years went 
by, we cannot but rejoice to observe 
this noble and gifted creature be- 
coming dissatisfied with a butterfly 
existence, albeit spent on lofty 
heights, and desirous in her ma- 
turer years of devoting her time 
and thoughts towards securing the 
abiding welfare of her own soul, 
and doing good to others. 

To the end of her long life she 
was indeed to remain the trusted 
and confidential friend of the great 
and good, to be known and re- 
cognised as a power by all; but 
she was not to pass her days in 
going from house to house even in 
the enjoyment of the finest society, 
and those who wished to profit by 
her delightful companionship and 
vast experience of mankind had to 
seek her in the shades of her own 
humbler dwelling. 

Not that even amidst the whirl 
of the metropolis Hannah had been 
idle; her active mind had found 
scope for benevolence and philan- 
thropy even there, and she had 
entered warmly into one scheme 
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and another, had ‘ joyfully ac- 
cepted the honourable office of Mr 
Wilberforce’s almoner,’’ and had 
occupied whole summers in trying 
to establish, by means of her in- 
fluence and persuasive powers, 
schools in benighted villages, 
which she declared, were in 
‘pagan darkness, while we are 
sending missionaries to the ends 
of the earth.” But there can 
be no question that she experi- 
enced, as time passed, a sensation 
of being yet, after a fashion, onlya 
dilletante in the field of labour, 
and a longing to devote her talents 
and her energies more entirely to 
the end for which she could not 
but feel they had been given her. 
She had no home ties, no special 
claims ; she had fair health, abun- 
dance of leisure, and a good in- 
come,—she ought to be doing more 
for the world, rendering more back 
to her Maker than she had hither- 
to done—proving herself, in short, 
amore faithful steward than she 
had so far attempted to be; and 
to this end she began, we are 
told, presently to contract the vast 
circle of her acquaintance, and con- 
template a change in her whole 
tenor of life. A _ little secluded 
spot called ‘‘Cowslip Green,”’ in 
the neighbourhood of Bath, was 
her first choice as a place of resi- 
dence, and to it she retired in the 
year 1785, in spite of the clamours 
of her friends, and a message from 
no less a person than the saintly- 
minded John Wesley, bidding her 
be of good cheer and remain where 
she was. ‘* Tell her,’’ he said, 
**to live in the world. There is 
the sphere of her usefulness. They 
will not let ws come near them.”’ 
Hannah More probably felt that 
on sO momentous a point she must 
judge for herself, and doubtless 
had an inkling, moreover, that she 
could still sway the multitude, and 


hold her own, even from the mea- 
dows of Cowslip Green. The ex- 
perience of the world, its vices, 
follies, immoralities, and inconsist- 
encies, which she had gained, would 
never be thrown away, as her 
‘ Thoughts on the Manners of the 
Great’ abundantly testified; and 
these, with their numerous home- 
thrusts and very plain dealing, 
made their mark as speedily as 
any of their predecessors. 

‘ The Estimate of the Religion of 
the Fashionable World’ which fol- 
lowed, was bought up and read 
with like avidity, because written 
with like boldness and acumen. 
Tracing the want of all restraint 
to the prevailing indifference to 
vital religion, she brought her 
charges home to the conviction of 
her readers, with the result that 
the frivolous as well as the vicious 
were ashamed and surprised. The 
little book had no sponsor, but 
‘¢ Aut Morus, aut Angelus!” ex- 
claimed the Bishop of London be- 
fore he had read six pages; and 
the pious John Newton considered 
himself dull because it took him 
nearly a minute’s brown study ere 
he was equally enlightened. Bar- 
rington, Bishop of Salisbury, next 
averred that neither Hannah’s 
wishes nor his silence would avail, 
for that no doubt could remain 
even in the breast of the most 
cursory reader as to whom “the 
excellent heart and most elegant 
pen ”’ were due. 

To our mind, however, as we 
have before hinted, the only writ- 
ings of Hannah More which would 
now bear: reprinting are her village 
stories, tracts, and ballads, which 
are really smart, original, and 
highly entertaining. That they are 
also admirable in point of tone 
and teaching is a matter of course, 
and it is therefore easy to believe 
that their reception was enthusi- 
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astic and their sale enormous. Zwo 
millions were sold during the first 
year — a sale almost unparalleled 
at the time, and not very usual 
even now. 

The production of these, and 
the maintenance of an immense 
correspondence, kept even the pro- 
lific pen of the indefatigable spin- 
ster fully employed ; and accord- 
ingly, between her literary work 
and her schools and village visiting, 
she does not seem ever to have felt 
a void, or experienced regret for the 
gayer scenes she had forsaken. And 
what correspondents she had! It 
were vain to seek to enumerate 
them; the most exalted, perhaps, 
being the pious and royal Duchess 
of Gloucester,—the most brilliant, 


- the splendid French academician 


Girard,—the most notorious, the 
sceptical and cynical Horace Wal- 
pole, now Earl of Oxford. Of the 
first, Hannah says, ‘‘ She writes 
in such terms that you would have 
thought /had been the princess and 
she the Cowslip Green woman ;”’ 
and Walpole’s devotion to his 
‘* holy Hannah,”’ and her toleration 


, of his witty profanity and free opin- 


ions, are well known,and drew forth 
considerable comment at the time. 
It is certain that had the artificial 
but attractive nobleman lived a 
few years longer, he would have 
found himself unable to keep up 
with his fair ‘‘saint’”’ in the 
realms of purer light and devotion 
into which her soul year by year 
ascended; but for a long time, 
and indeed until death cut it short, 
their friendship continued close 
and uninterrupted, she herself 
owning that when the affecting 
tidings of his end reached her, she 
was quite overcome, while calling 
to remembrance the incessant kind- 
ness shown by him to her for over 
twenty years. Nor should it be 
overlooked by those who may be 
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disposed to censure such an alli- 
ance, that Hannah More, even at 
that moment of sorrow, comforted 
herself with the thought that she 
had never at any time flinched 
from Orford’s ridicule or gibes, 
nor suffered them to pass without 
rebuke. At their very last meet- 
ing she had forced a promise from 
him to buy and read a devout 
book ; and we can surely believe 
that all the influence which so 
saintly a woman possessed over an 
unbeliever would be exerted to win 
him to the cause of religion and 
virtue, while coldness or neglect 
might have driven him from it. 
When Orford’s letters came to be 
published later on, it was found 
that Mrs More was the only liv- 
ing correspondent to whom any of 
them had been addressed. 

With that other friend above 
mentioned, with whom she enjoyed 
epistolary intercourse, the gifted 
and good Duchess of Gloucester, 
Hannah More could maintain the 
fullest communion of soul and 
spirit. They met when they could ; 
and one meeting is so agreeably 
depicted, we cannot but transcribe 
it :— 

“T have been rather royal lately,” 
allows the ci-devant schoolmistress, 
“for on Monday I spent the day at 
the Pavilion at Hampton Court, and 
yesterday passed the morning at 
Carlton House—on the last occasion 
with the little Princess Charlotte. 
She is the prettiest, most sensible, 
and genteel little creature you would 
wish to see. I went all over the 
house and gardens in company with 
the pretty Princess, who had great 
delight in taking me about, and also 
in opening the drawers, uncovering 
the furniture, curtains, statues, &c., 
for my entertainment. My visit was 
to Lady Elgin, who has been spend- 
ing some days here (at Fulham Pa- 
lace) since then. For the Bishop of 
London’s amusement and mine, the 
Princess offered to produce all her 
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learning and accomplishments—the 
first consisting of a repetition of ‘The 
Little Busy Bee,’ the next in dancing 
very gracefully, and in singing ‘God 
save the King’ at the top of her little 
shrill sweet voice, which was really 
affecting, all things considered. Her 
understanding is so forward that they 
really might begin to teach her many 
things. It is perhaps the highest 
praise, after all, to say that she is ex- 
actly like the child of any private 
gentleman, wild and natural, but sen- 
sible, lively, and civil. . Imust 
tell you one anecdote of her. She 
has taken a very great liking to the 
Bishop of London, frequently asking 
to go and see him, and take walks 
alone with him. The other day she 
was thus overheard in soliloquy when 
supposing herself alone, with an open 
Testament on her knee: ‘I think,’ 
she observed, ‘that Joseph need not 
have been afraid of returning to 
Judea, when told by the angel that 
he might return; but / /eave that to 
be settled by the Bishop of London and 
Lady Elgin.” 


On her part, the royal Duchess 
thus writes of her friend :— 


“ The Bishop told me yesterday that 
Mrs H. More wasvery unwell. Her 
life is of too much consequence to the 
world not to create serious alarm to 
her friends when she is indisposed. 
Will you, my dear Miss Martha” 
(she is writing to one of the Bristol 
sisterhood) “write me a few consola- 
tory lines, for I amreally very uneasy 
about her. My reverence for her 
unblemished character and exalted 
piety has turned into respectful affec- 
tion, and that she may long be spared 
to us is the anxious prayer of, dear 
Miss Martha, your sincerely attached 
well-wisher, MARIA, 


P. S—My Sophia is, you may be 
sure, as anxious as myself.” 


From this, and from many other 
illnesses of one kind and another, 
Hannah More recovered, though 
she was subject to inflammatory 
and catarrhal attacks on the chest 
all her life, and these often inter- 


fered with her course of useful- 
ness. Cowslip Green was perhaps 
somewhat damp and relaxing, and 
this, together with other considera- 
tions, made her resolve, after some 
years spent there, upon quitting it 
for a more convenient and bracing 
abode. Accordingly, in 1802, she 
purchased a piece of ground in the 
same neighbourhood, but in a more 
healthy and accessible spot, and 
there erected for herself a commo- 
dious mansion, presently to be- 
come known to the world as Bar- 
ley Wood, to which were added 
gardens, shrubberies, coach-houses, 
a comfortable carriage, and all the 
other necessaries and luxuries ofa 
country residence. Here admirers 
and worshippers presently thronged 
and were welcomed ; for in spite 
of the gifted lady’s sighs for retire- 
ment and seclusion, we are tempted 
to doubt whether these would not 
speedily have lost their charm, had 
they not frequently alternated 
with seasons of wit and mirth, 
argument and lively discussion. 
‘¢ The world,’’ we are told, ‘* broke 
in upon her whether she would or 
no; the world wanted her and in- 
terrupted her ; the world used and 
abused her—honoured her by its 
calumnies, or humbled her by its 
caresses ; but the world could not 
do without her’’—(and if we know 
Hannah More, she could not have 
done without the world). 

It must have béen something to 
see the greatest men and women 
of the day walk quietly across her 
threshold for the mere pleasure 
of being with her, of consulting 
her, interchanging thoughts and 
sentiments with her, and receiving 
counsels, sympathy, and good cheer 
at her lips. No one could have 


been insensible to the delights of 
such company, under such circum- 
stances; and the gentle urbanity 
of Mrs More’s temper, her simple 
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gratitude for affection and esteem, 
and her readiness to extenuate the 
faults and extol the virtues of 
others, must have made her pecu- 
liarly alive to homage of so deli- 
cate a nature. 

It may not, indeed, here be out 
of place to remark that Hannah 
More carried her belief in human 
nature, and reluctance to see evil 
in those about her, to the verge— 
or over the verge—of weakness. 
This infirmity led to gross scandals 
arising at a later date in her 
household, where the ‘‘ eight pam- 
pered minions”’ disgraced them- 
selves and their mistress in the 
eyes of the neighbourhood (and 
caused her, indeed, to be far more 
widely censured); and we would 
not palliate nor conceal the fact 
that, even while in health and 
strength, she had suffered her 
household rule to be far too lax 
and irregular. Naturally this re- 
luctance to offend increased with 
declining years, until at length it 
was represented to her that by ob- 
stinately shutting her eyes to the 
true state of the case, she was in 


_danger of appearing as the patron- 


ess of vice itself. ‘That was suffi- 
cient. The poor old lady, then in 
her eightieth year, took alarm at 
last ; yet so little was she able to 
cope with the evil, that it appeared 
to her there was nothing to be done 
but to quit her beloved home, break 
up her entire establishment, and 
cashier the whole army of domestics 
who had thus abused her confidence. 
To this we will refer later, but at 
present it may suffice to depict 
her as living a peaceful and indus- 
trious life, unaware of anything 
seriously defective beneath her 
roof; and we have merely men- 
tioned the unfortunate circum- 
stance, because it is essential to a 
true understanding of Hannah 
More’s character that it should 
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be known how the amiability 
which made her the most lovable 
of friends, the most agreeable of 
companions, and the most sym- 
pathetic of confidantes, led her 
astray at home, where, under a 
system of excessive indulgence, 
virtue lost its value, and liberty 
degenerated into licence. 

If not successful in her domestic 
discipline, however, no fault could 
be found with her schools and her 
parish work. Her plans were so 
simple and so sensible, that they 
will probably in our day excite 
surprise. She ‘‘allowed of no 
writing for the poor.”” They were 
taught to read, to sew, to wash; 
they learned Watt’s hymns, the 
Catechism, and the collects; they 
were permitted to sing an occa- 
sional psalm (though here, for 
the first time, we find that Mrs 
More had herself, unfortunately, 
no delight in music); and when 
a whole chapter of Scripture had 
been got by heart, a prize of a 
penny was awarded. Her grand 
endeavour, she avowed, was to 
make everything as_ interesting 
and entertaining as she could, ‘so 
as to engage the children’s atten- 
tion, excite in them the love of 
God, and awaken their gratitude 
to their Redeemer.”’ 

Could any aim have been higher? 
Could any means have been simpler? 

Then follows one delightful little 
avowal: ‘‘ Once in every six weeks 
I give a little gingerbread.”” How 
must that gingerbread Sunday have 
been looked forward to! 

That a personage of such im- 
portance as Hannah More had her 
enemies and detractors, goes with- 
out saying; but one attack which 
was made upon her at this period 
is almost too diverting for belief. 
Two Jacobin and infidel curates, 
poor and ambitious, formed the 
design of attracting notice and ob- 
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taining possible preferment, by 
viciously attacking those very in- 
fant schools over which she had 
presided for so many years with 
such marked and unfailing success. 
We need not go into the particu- 
lars of this portion of the arraign- 
ment, from which, it is needless to 
say, she issued triumphant; but 
that which followed may amuse 
our readers. She was accused of 
being a fanatic who had hired two 
men to assassinate one of these 
clerygymen; of being in the pay 
of Mr Pitt, and the grand insti- 
gator of the war by means of her 
mischievous pamphlets ; and lastly, 
of being concerned with Charlotte 
Corday in the murder of Marat! 
And these needy and unscrupulous 
rogues actually found magazines, 
reviews, and pamphleteers to sup- 
port them! It may excite us to 
smile; but we can scarcely wonder 
that a fragile, susceptible, and alto- 
gether feminine nature was ‘¢ filled 
with grief and astonishment ’’—so 
much so, as ‘‘ nearly to cost her 
her life.”” Yet even that extra- 
ordinary affair, with all its com- 
plications, became subsequently a 
matter of thankfulness, since she 
could acknowledge that it had 
helped to break her too strong at- 
tachment to the world, and showed 
her the vanity of human applause. 
It must therefore have been a very 
real and bitter trial; and that a 
peaceable, orderly spinster living 
in the light of day, neither shun- 
ning inspection nor courting per- 
secution, could have been the sub- 
ject of a libel so grossly ridiculous 
and outrageous, and that it could 
have been given credit to and even 
passed on by a considerable audi- 
ence, affords a curious insight into 
the suspicion and credulity of those 
unsettled times. 

Hannah More, as a fower, had to 
pay the penalty for being so. 


“* Spare yourself,’ cried one, herself 
a noteworthy personage, the brilliant 
Mrs Barbauld,—‘ spare yourself, I en. 
treat you, for the world cannot Spare 
you; and consider this, that in the 
most indolent day you can possibly 
find, you are in every drawing-room, 
and every closet, and every parlour 
window, gliding from place to place 
with wonderful celerity, and talking 
good things to hundreds and hundreds 
of auditors. . . . A good and sensible 


woman, who is leading a very solitary , 


country life, on being asked how she 
contrived to divert herself, says she: 
‘I have my spinning-wheel and my 
Hannah More. When I have spun 
one pound of flax I put on another, 
and when I have finished my book 
I begin it again. I want no other 
amusement.’” 


No other amusement! Good 
heavens! Breathes there a man, 
woman, or child, with soul so— 
quiescent nowadays, as to be satis- 
fied with reels of flax and yards of 
Hannah More? Giveus Hannah’s 
company, but not—not her writ- 
ings. 


«“«T have heard but of one lady,’ 
wrote Sir William Pepys, neverthe- 
less, ‘who is determined not to read 
Mrs More’s books; and the reason 
she gives is that, as she has settled 
her habits, she does not wish to be 
reasoned out of what she cannot alter, 
—which reminds me of a curious kind 
of a judge of whom I lately heard,who, 
while one of the counsel was pleading 
before him in a manner not to be re- 
sisted, suddenly cried out, ‘‘ Mr —, 
I will not be argued out of my opinion 
in this manner.”’” 

“ «The Bishop of London mentioned 
the “tracts” in St James’s Church last 
Sunday,’ wrote Lady Cremorne, ‘in a 
manner the most honourable.’” 

“*Junius’s letters or Chatterton’s 
poems hardly occasioned more eager 
controversy or curious research in 
public, than “Ccelebs” has done in 
private, affirmed a learned barrister- 
at-law.” 


But we will quote no more. Our 
only object in offering the above is 
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to endeavour feebly to give some 
idea of the reception accorded to 
writings now so completely van- 
ished out of sight. ‘Cceiebs in 
search of a Wife’ remains indeed 
as a name, an empty title,—whom 
written by, what written about, 
not worth inquiring into; and we 
cannot but believe that we shall 
raise surprise when we inform our 
readers that at its publication it 
created such a furore, that in nine 
months the eleventh edition was 
giving place to the twelfth ; while 
booksellers all over the country 
were complaining and _ bewailing 
that the press could not satisfy 
their demands. In America, four 
editions succeeded each other as 
fast as they could be printed ; and 
we may here add, that during her 
lifetime no fewer than thirty edi- 
tions of this work—editions of a 
thousand copies each—were pub- 
lished in that country. 

The new departure in the shape 
of a novel was undertaken, Mrs 
More informs us, because she 
‘‘thought that there were already 
good books enough in the world for 
good people, but that there was a 
larger class of readers whose wants 
had not been attended to, namely, 
the subcribers to the circulating, 
library ; and that to raise the tone 
of that mart of mischief, and in 
some measure counteract its corrup- 
tions, seemed an object worth at- 
tempting.’’ She did not, however; 
for reasons of her own, append her 
name to the first edition, and it 
was no small amusement and grati- 
fication to her to receive, as she did 
for a considerable period after its 
publication, letters earnestly re- 
commending her to read it, and 
giving a description of its char- 
acter and tendency, together with 
assurances of its popularity. 

The secret soon however leaked 
out. Anew visitors and disciples 
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flocked to Barley Wood. Among 
these came Rowland Hill, the 
eccentric wit and preacher. 


“TI had been told so much of his 
oddities in the pulpit,” wrote Mrs 
More, “that I had prepared myself 
for something amazingly absurd. But 
as the phrase is, I had reckoned with- 
out my host—or rather, without my 
guest. He is extremely well-bred— 
abounding in pointed wit; very cheer- 
ful; in argument solid, sober, and 
sound ; quite free from the infirmities 
of age, and retaining all those courtly 
manners which one had rather a right 
to expect from his birth and early 
habits, than from his irregular clerical 
performances. As a proof that he 
takes good works into large account, 
when | asked him if it were true that 


- he had vaccinated six thousand people 


with his own hand, he answered— 
‘Madam, it was nearer eight thou- 
sand.’ He did not, to my surprise, 
discover one eccentricity in manner, 
sentiment, or language.” 


So Rowland must have been on his 
guard ; and though Hannah avouch- 
eth it not, we fancy we trace a 
gleam of disappointment that it 
had been so. Her fun had been 
spoilt. hether or not she had ex- 
pected any from the celebrated 
Scotchman, Dr Chalmers, who also 
paid her a visit at this time, she cer- 
tainly enjoyed his society—as also 
that of Mr Jay, the noted Noncon- 
formist, and many others. When 
remonstrated with by her friends 
on receiving such an endless stream 
of visitors, of whom it would here be 
useless even to seek to enumerate 
those worthy of mention, it is char- 
acteristic of the cheerful nature 
of the old lady, now approaching 
her declining years, that she thus 
replied :— 


“If my visitors are young, I hope I 
may perhaps be enabled to do them 
some good ; if old, I expect to receive 
some good from ‘hem. If they come 
from far, I cannot refuse to see them 
after they have incurred (though so 
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little worth it) so much trouble and 
expense to come and see me. If they 
live near, I could not be so ungracious 
and unkind as to shut out my neigh- 
bours.” 


And this law of consideration and 
kindness she carried out to the 
latest day of her. life. 

But her contemporaries now be- 
gan to drop away fast, and scarce 
a year but robbed her of some of 
them. In one month alone, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and her ‘‘old and ac- 
complished friend, Sir William 
Pepys,’’ were taken. At another 
time it was the venerable Bishop 
of Durham, and her ‘dear, dear 


Lady Cremorne,” in a_ breath.. 


Johnson, Reynolds, Garrick, Burke, 
and Sheridan had long been gone; 
but although subject to frequent 
periodical illnesses, she continued 
rather to improve in her own 
health than otherwise, until within 
a few years of the close of her life. 
At eighty-two she could report 
herself as better in health and 
spirits than she had been for a 
very long time. She was as keen- 
ly alive, moreover, to every little 
gleam of the humorous and ludi- 
crous as she had ever been, as the 
following anecdote will show. She 
is writing to Bishop Wilson of Cal- 
cutta, and says :— 


“T hope to make you smile for a 
moment by a little story. A party of 
four was sitting at a game of whist, 
when one of the set, having a slight 
headache, turned about and asked a 
lady, who was sitting by, to take her 
hand for a few minutes. The lady ex- 
cused herself by saying that really she 
did not know how to play; upon 
which the other exclaimed, ‘ Now, 
that is what I call Calvinism.’ It is 
not a pity that Bishop Horsley could 
not have been by to hear this satis- 
factory exposition of the doctrine—so 
practical too?” 


In another playful moment, she 
drew up a list in commemoration 
of the kind attentions she received 
from so many quarters, after fix- 
ing her new and last abode at 
Clifton—Barley Wood having been 
disposed of, and four trim maids 
having succeeded to the disorderly 
mixed household. 


“T have a perfect court at Windsor 
Terrace,” she writes. ‘“ My sportsmen 
are the Duke of Gloucester, Sir 
Thomas Acland, Sir Edmond Har. 
topp, and Mr Harford. My fruiterers, 
Mr Battersby, Mr Pigott, and Mrs 
Addington. My confectioner, Mrs 
Walker Gray. My philosopher, Mrs 
Wilberforce. My state physician, Dr 
Carrick. My interpreter, Mr Huber, 
My silk-mercer and clothier, Mrs La 
Touche. My domestic chaplain, secre- 
tary, apothecary, lamplighter, knitter, 
missionary, and without controversy, 
queen of clubs,! Miss Frowd.” 


Thus surrounded and attended, 
she was at length persuaded to re- 
serve two fixed days in every week 
to be her own, against the influx 
of visitors which had now become 
perfectly overwhelming and be- 
wildering. Her ‘‘guard of honour” 
steadily set themselves to defend 
and protect their aged friend from 
intrusion which, at her advanced 
age, almost amounted to impertin- 
ence. Her home at Clifton was 
easy of access, and had they not 
done so, curiosity, if no higher 
motive, would have impelled thou- 
sands to seek it. 

Not very long after her removal 
thither, however, the beginning of 
the end was seen to approach,— 
the powers once so brilliant showed 
symptoms of decay, and the me- 
mory began to fail. From the 
earliest age at which faculties 
usually attain their maturity to 
this very late. period of her life, 
Mrs More, says her biographer, 





1 In allusion to the village clubs set on foot by Mrs More. 
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had kept her mind, if not at the 
top of its bent, yet at a consider- 
able stretch; . and when her last 
long vacation from study and com- 
position was entered upon, the re- 
trograde course became quickly 
more and more decided, till time 
completed the undoing of its own 
work, and dissolved the structure 
which long exercise and experience 
had raised to so lofty an elevation. 
But there was one subject as to 
which the mind of this extraordin- 
ary woman lost none of its energy, 
even when her last illness brought 
her to the verge of eternity. While 
that side of her understanding 
which looked toward the world 
was dim and obscure, that which 
was turned toward heaven con- 
tinued bright and lucid. She re- 
tained to the last an unclouded 
remembrance of the mercies of her 
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God as her single ground of hope 
and trust, through faith in the 
One all-sufficient sacrifice; and if 
a text from Holy Scripture were 
quoted for her consolation, she 
would follow it out, or respond to 
it, with instant and full perception 
and emphasis. 

It was about the latter end of 
the summer of 1833 that a marked 
deterioration of her faculties be- 
came observable, and a degree of 
fever caused her strength slowly 
to waste. 

Next, appetite failed, and for 
about a week before the end, re- 
cognition even of those constantly 
about her became difficult ; till on 
the 7th of September, and in the 
eighty-fifth year of her life, the 
pious and venerable Hannah More 
peacefully and painlessly ceased to 
breathe. 
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WHO WERE THEY? 


A Maltese Apparition. 


BY THE MARQUESS OF LORNE. 


Ir is an old story, but one that 
puzzles me yet. 

We had enjoyed our stay at 
Corfu. The regiment was strong, 
and the men had comparatively 
few guards to mount. We had 
been healthy and happy, and had 
been thoroughly refreshed after a 
tedious service in India. We were 
stationed at Corfu long enough to 
allow us thoroughly to enjoy the 
woodcock-shooting on the main- 
land. We officers had explored 
every part of the shores of Albania, 
and, in little cutter-boats hired for 
a fortnight or three weeks, had 
sailed from creek to creek in the 
bright sunshine of the Adriatic 
winter, landing when and where 
we chose, filling our bags with 
game, sometimes shooting a wild 
boar, and had penetrated during 
our excursions as far as Janina, 
and southward as far as the Gulf 
of Corinth. What delicious quar- 
ters those of Corfu were in the old 
days, before there was even a sus- 
picion that England would part 
with that lovely island fortress, 
where, unembarrassed by any con- 
siderations except those bearing 
on the welfare of her garrisons, 
she was mistress of those fair blue 
seas, studded with islands whose 
beauty seemed a dream! Except 
for the occasional processions when 
poor St Spiridion’s bones were car- 
ried in state round the square, and 
other bright fes¢as that gave fresh 
colour and variety to the gorgeous 
landscape, we hardly felt the pres- 
ence of a foreign element among 
us. The inns were kept as well 
as are our hotels at home. Sport- 


ing prints hung on the parlour 
walls. The English tongue was 
everywhere heard in kitchen, pas- 
sage, and dining-room. Red uni- 
forms shone along the rampart 
summits of the grand Venetian: 
fortifications. Merry English girls 
scampered off with the riding- 
parties that, freed from military 
trappings, made the olive-woods 
ring with happy English laughter, 
as champagne fizzed and jokes and 
jollity rang through the dappled 
sunshine, causing the rose-hedges, 
and the gleaming quiet sea, and 
the distant mountains beyond, to 
look all the lovelier. Ah, it was 
a happy time, and the change to 
Malta was murmured over. But 
the Horse Guards at home had de- 
creed it, and there came the usual 
tiresome packings, and arrange- 
ments to dispose to new-comers 
of goods and gear, and speculations 
as to what quarters we should have 
at Valetta, which was a place al- 
ready well known to the seniors in 
the regiment. All good things 
come to an end, and our occupa- 
tion of Corfu did not long precede 
the total abandonment of the Ion- 
ian Islands, the ‘‘ flowers of the 
Levant.’’ Had we known it, we 
should have esteemed ourselves 
fortunate to have been among — 
those who had enjoyed something 
of an experience which was soon 
to be no more a portion of the lot 
of the British soldier. It seemed 
doubly hard that the change should 
be ordained for us just as the hot 
weather was coming on. The com- 
parative cool of the funnel-shaped 
Adriatic, where there is usually 
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some breeze or air from the neigh- 
bouring highlands, and shade for 
the head, and rest for the eye in 
the green luxuriance of olive and 
cypress, was to be exchanged for 
the glare and dust of Malta. But 
the troopship awaited us, and we 
were off. For me the move only 
meant less sport in shooting, for I 
looked forward to the larger garri- 
son of Malta as affording, at all 
events, more social variety and 
more ladies’ society, and I hoped 
that we should not be long there. 
Anyway, to a young subaltern, as 
I was in those days, change for 
change’s sake is not unwelcome. 
And during the short voyage past 
Zante and Tarentum and Sicily, 
the talk was of the set-off to the 
Malta summer heat. The old build- 
ings gave, they said, security for a 
certain coolness. They were so 
large, the walls so thick, a whole 
Corfu house could easily be placed 
inside a subaltern’s room! The 
mess-hall was usually larger than 
a Maltese farm. Besides, there was 
always some shooting to be got in 
Sicily during autumn and spring. 
As usual the sea round about 
the great fortress tossed and 
tumbled, and many of us were in 
a worse temper than ever as we 
sighted the low shores of barren- 
looking rock, and finally passed 
into the narrow harbour—a long 
inlet, with yellow stone forts and 
buildings crowding and _ jostling 
each other to the water’s edge, where 
stately two- and three-deckers lay 
at anchor. The crews were joy- 
fully preparing for their summer 
voyage, and were to leave for a 
good three months the glare of 
the picturesque but sultry inlet. 
‘‘There’s St Angelo, and there’s 
St Elmo,’”’ and we looked on the 
high bastions which had been built 
tier over tier on the site of the 
ancient forts that had crumbled 


under the Turkish fire of old, 


while the gallant knights had re- 
pelled assault after assault, losing, 
alas! their hundreds, but slaying 
janissaries and Turks by the thou- 
sand. Well may the Maltese be 
proud of the part taken by them 
in those desperate conflicts. And 
very proud they are, as I found 
out after ashort time. Yet it has 
been their fate to make little of 
their own history. This is not 
their fault. It is because of the 
smallness of their number. They 
have always shared in the thunder- 
storms of strife which have swept 
over them. And how many these 
have been, and what successive 
floods have renewed and altered 
their blood! If a mixture of the 
strain can improve a race, the 
Maltese have every right to be a 
strong people. If their territory 
were large, and their numbers 
great, they would prove a factor in 
European affairs. As it is, they 
have to be reckoned with by the 
masters of the island, for few could 
afford a garrison strong enough to 
leave their possible action out of 
calculation in the event of an in- 
vasion. This was found out from 
painful experience by the French ; 
and of all the old invaders, the 
Saracens alone could afford to take 
no heed of it, because they took 
care immediately to kill all the 
men among the conquered who 
could bear arms. The result was 
quieting and curious. In relating 
the mysterious circumstance that 
occurred to me, I have been re- 
minded of the long reign of the 
Saracens, and of the Eastern char- 
acter of the habits of some of the 
Maltese, but such reminders only 
make the strangeness of the oc- 
currence more marked. There is 
no connection between the present 
Maltese and the present Arabs. 
An Arabian dialect became uni- 
versally spoken long ago in Malta. 
Places are called El So-and-so. 
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There is a general Arabic sound of 
dg, and the chants of the peasantry 
in the fields and cara/s or villages 
have thoroughly the African swing 
and sound. The religion is Roman 
Catholic and it is held with East- 
ern tenacity, and the women are in 
some families kept much to them- 
selves. ‘These are the only traces 
of the long domination of the 
North Africans. The traditions 
point to the sumptuousness and 
luxury that followed their dominion. 

Just as in Roman days Malta was 
full of riches and comfort, so in 
the centuries after that awful mas- 
sacre which swept away so many 
of the men, and when the women 
had become the mothers of Saracen 
boys, and the character of the 
people had wholly changed—then 
again the Maltese revelled in sen- 
suous and pompous life. But it 
was as though the soft air of the 
island possessed qualities not found 
elsewhere. Capua had a delicious 
climate, and enervated all who 
dwelt there. With a sky as clear, 
the sea air of Malta, while it in- 
clined to ease, yet kept alive the 
vigour which was so frequently 
illustrated by its inhabitants. 
Often involved in war, the suc- 
cessive conquests proved at once 
the envy excited by the fortunate 
situation of the country, and the 
ability of its inhabitants to defend 
it. The tales of warlike deeds are 
mingled with the glamour of the 
life led by the wealthy Saracenis, 
and have agreeably varied the 
legends of the place. 

I delighted to dive into the old 
stories, to visit the massive ruins 
of the temples built long before 
history had described the successive 
conquests, and to imagine the mys- 
tic Phoenician rites, when on the 
stone altars in the oval enclosures, 
built with, gigantic blocks, bloody 
sacrifices were offered to the great 
Seven, the old gods, who demand- 
ed at recurring seasons a human 
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offering. I loved to linger in the 
grand hall to which, in later days, 
each knight gave up on his death 
the treasures he had collected. 
There I found food for my im- 
agination, and could in some mea- 
sure give form and substance to 
the narratives of the chroniclers, 
who had many queer things to tell 
of the men and women who had 
dwelt where ‘the writers stood to 
defend the Christian world against 
the advance of the infidel. In 
these pursuits, and in looking up 
the remains of a still older state of 
things which man knew not, when 
elephants only as big as donkeys 
and big hippopotami were dwellers 
here, 1 passed the summer agree- 
ably enough. My men disliked the 
place, but I found that the more I 
got exercise for them, and encour- 
aged them to boat and play cricket, 
the less the heat and Mediterranean 
fever told on them. Much more 
time was in this way spent in look- 
ing after them than is usual in 
regimental life. But the more 
work I had, the better I felt, and 
whatever the cause of the appear- 
ance I am about to relate, it cer- 
tainly could not be traced to any ill 
health in me. The sirocco winds 
are always irying. Men ascribe 
every evil under the sun to them. 
‘* Hot coppers,’’ soar throat, gout, 
bad digestion, all come, accord- 
ing to some people, from the 
sirocco. Certainly in October we 
had enough of this south wind. 
The ladies complained they could 
not get their hair to do anything © 
but hang in long wet wisps. _Lassi- 
tude was general, and even I felt 
it to be an exertion to go to shoot 
quail, or pursue my investigations 
in caves, or among the rare gardens, 
where the birds, flying from the 
cold of northern Europe, were be- 
ginning to arrive in large numbers. 
One afternoon, when the haze and 
damp had cleared, and the heat. 
become less, and a fine evening 
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seemed to be promised by a rising 
glass, I drove out to visit some 
friends who lived in a villa about 
two miles away from the capital. 

Jumping into one of the open- 
sided cabs, I was driven by a shock- 
headed Maltese at a rattling pace. 
The active pony in the shafts 
seemed to take no account of the 
heat, which had been great during 
the.day. A bright moon shone 
down on the square in front of the 
fine palace where the Grand Masters 
of the Order of St John held high 
state in olden days. Fine fellows 
were those knights, ready at a mo- 
ment to sail and smite the Turk; 
and in the big palace are the arms 
they used, ranged helm and hal- 
bert, breast and back pieces, sword 
and pike, in trophied glory on 
the walls; and their battles are 
on the canvasses, which still show 
the desperate rally—the struggles 
often fought out galley against 
galley, ship against ship—or the 
death-grip inthe breach. There 
are the turbaned leaders; there 
are the janissaries, the famous 
guard of the Moslem sultans, 
with tall Persian-like hats, bear- 
ing a metal rod running up 
from the forehead, to carry the 
plume that shook above the war- 
like head-gear, whose ornamental 
drapery descended from the crest 
and fell in a square-cut cloth on 
the shoulder ; there are the knights 
lining the ramparts, and with sword 
and white cross-shield, hurling back 
the storming columns. 

As I passed the piazza, the 
moon showed a Highland sentry, 
a private of one of the three 
regiments of his countrymen, 
forming part of the garrison. 
There were many people in the 
streets: soldiers in red, Maltese 
women with their strange black 
silk capes, covering head and bust, 
sailors, and sturdy barefooted na- 
tives. But my mind was wander- 
ing from these to look with admi- 
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ration on the fine stone-balconied 
building which rose on either side 
of the narrow main street, their 
high-arched entrances in deep sha- 
dow, while within a brightly lit 
courtyard with handsome colon- 
nades, showed for a moment as I 
passed. Often over these grand 
edifices the armorial bearings of 
a division of the great Order of 
Christian Chivalry, whose home 
it had been, stood out above the 
entrance in high and effectively 
carved relief. We rattled on, 
and came quickly to the rock-cut 
fortifications that guard the city. 
Generations of galley-slaves had 
toiled at these great ditches and 
massive embrasured walls. Ram- 
part after rampart fled by me 
as the little horse cantered down 
the declivity towards the head 
of the harbour, whose narrow 
waters gleamed on my left; and 
I saw the country before me, 
treeless, grey, and studded with 
flat-topped houses clustered in 
villages around the churches— 
every one of which was imperfect, 
in the eyes of the natives, unless 
it had a lumpy dome on its back 
and two towers at itsend. Malta 
had for me an attraction which I 
found it failed to exercise over 
most of my comrades. I was 
never weary of its blue seas and 
rocky ledges. The spirits of the 
past, the phantoms of the heroic 
conquerors who had successively 
made it their ocean home, were 
ever with me. When I reached 
the house at which I was to dine, 
the conversation turned from the 
social incidents of the garrison life 
to the tedium of the place, and joy 
was expressed by some of those 
present at the speedy prospect of 
a move to India,—for our regi- 
ments were often on the move, 
and the big troopships were always 
embarking and disembarking the 
battalions which were bound either 
for home service or for a spell of 
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work in our great empire in the 
East. It was always with sur- 
prise that I was heard to say that 
there was sufficient variety at 
Malta. I had little reason to sup- 
pose that any special experience 
would soon justify my words. 

The talk of the tedium of gar- 
rison life in this Mediterranean 
station had led to many sighs for 
home, and the last news from Eng- 
land was discussed. One or two 
of the ladies anticipated a return 
before their husbands, and ‘¢ there’s 
no place like home’”’ was the bur- 
den of all they said. What was 
there in life so agreeable as coun- 
try-house visiting in the old coun- 
try? Where could one find such 
variety of occupation and society 
asin London? Oh for the exciting 
days of fox-hunting in the hard 
grey winters, with just cold enough 
to brace the nerves, and yet not 
enough to make the ground too 
hard for the chase! And then the 
happy evenings, when the men are 
not too tired to talk or dance, and 
the awe of passing to one’s bed- 
room at night through some pas- 
sage said to be haunted in some 
big house where Cavaliers and 
Roundheads had alternately car- 
oursed, or where good Queen Bess 
had rested on one of her ‘ pro- 
gresses”’ ! 

‘«Did you ever see a ghost?” 
asked one lady of another. 

‘¢ Yes, I believe | have,’’ she re- 
plied, and we all listened. 

‘*T was in a room at the corner 
of a house when I was about seven- 
teen, and my sister slept in a 
smaller apartment beyond, to which 
there was access only through mine. 
I had gone to sleep. There was 
a bright fire burning. I felt my 


shoulder pushed, as though some 
one were trying to awake me. 
Too drowsy to move, I paid no 
attention, and then the hand that 
had shaken me by the shoulder 
shook me again, and descending 
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my body, pushed me in the same 
manner quickly, urgently, repeat- 
edly, even to my feet. I looked 
up at last and saw a tall, well- 
dressed woman, evidentiy of good 
breeding, with handsome, melan- 
choly features, dark hair, with a 
cap on her head, looking down on 
me. I saw that in her hand she 
held a letter with a deep black 
border. Her eyes soon rested on 
this letter, and she said nothing 
to me. I never dreamed of a 
ghost. I never thought that this 
lady was a ghost. I felt no fear, 
and took it at once for granted 
that it was some one sent to give 
me a message. ‘ Yes; what is it?’ 
Isaid. ‘ What is it—what do you 
want?’ Still no sound, and the 
lady’s face looked sadder than 
ever. Thoroughly roused now, I 
sat half up in bed, and saw every 
detail of her well-fitting black 
dress, her fine figure, and the 
white and grey cap that became 
her so well. ‘Have you a message 
forme? What do you want?’ I 
now said, in rising and agitated 
tones. The eyes turned to me 
with a melancholy look. Fright- 
ened, I called out to my sister in 
the adjoining room, the short pas- 
sage to which was veiled by a green 
baize curtain—‘ Mary, Mary! come 
here!’ I heard her repiy, and the 
movement of her rising. The 
figure above me fixed on me a 
look of the most intense reproach, 
and retired from my bedside back- 
wards, raising her hand with the 
palm towards me over her shoul- 
der with a swaying, beckoning 
motion, difficult to describe, and 
was soon at the curtain, and then 
she seemed to me to go behind it, 
into the little passage. At the 
same time, as it seemed to me, 
my sister’s face appeared, and she 
pushed back the curtain as she 
looked in, anxious probably at the 
tones of my voice, and asked what 
it was that made me call? I half 
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shouted, ‘ Didn’t you see that wo- 
man? Didn’t she pass you? Who 
was it?’ She had seen nothing, 
and there is no explanation of the 
mystery. Nothing has happened 
since that can elucidate it.’ 

Others of the party had similar 
stories, and the incredulous among 
us were smiling at the fancies nar- 
rated. One of the gentlemen said, 
‘‘Well, although I don’t think we 
have evidence enough to make us 
believe in ghosts, yet we must 
reject all human testimony if we 
cast aside the evidence of appari- 
tions just at the moment of and 
before death. The dying certainly 
have the power of showing them- 
selves as, if to say good-bye. The 
number of instances are quite 
overwhelming. . 

‘¢] quite agree with you,’’ said 
an old colonel, who was certainly 
the last man in the world to have 
morbid ideas. He had been, as he 
now was, in perfect health all, his 
life, and the days which were not 
taken up by military duty had 
always, wherever possible, been 
devoted to field-sports. A noted 
Shot, his exploits with tigers and 
big game of all kinds were notori- 
ous. No one had ever suspected 
him of any weakness, mental or 
physical. So when he expressed 
himself with such certainty there 
was a silence, and it was broken 
by his voice when he continued,— 
‘The odd thing is, that it isn’t 
only to those they care about that 
they show themselves. They may 
be seen when dying by others, and 
they don’t appear to be dying. 
Not a bit of it. They look as 
if they were all right, but they 
don’t speak. That’s the funny 
thing about ’em. I'll give youa 
personal experience. My father 
had a place in Scotland where a 
modern house had been built at a 
short distance from our old castle. 
When a young man, just before I 
joined the army, I used a shed 
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which had been built in a corner 
of the old castle-yard, against the 
inside of one of the walls of the 
keep, asa workshop. One autumn 
evening I had been working there, 
I went out from my workshop to go 
home to dress for dinner. Dusk 
was just beginning. I passed out 
of the court, and on the outside of 
one of the angles of the great wall 
I saw three men, all fishermen, who 
lived in the village close at hand. 
They were leaning against the wall, 
lounging, as though idling after 
aday’s work. I passed close to 
them, and saw them as distinctly 
as Isee you. Two had their arms 
crossed on their chests, and the 
third had his hapds in his pockets. 
They appeared to be simply enjoy- 
ing the evening air. I said ‘ good 
evening’ to them, mentioning the 
name of one ortwo. They did not 
answer, and I went on thinking of 
nothing but that it was time to 
get back, and perhaps momentarily 
wondering that their usual good 
manners had forsaken them in not 
replying to my greeting. The 
following day news came that these 
very men had been drowned the 
night before, miles away from 
the spot on which I will take my 
dying oath I saw them.”’ 

The ladies still insisted that 
their faith went further, and that 
they believed in good real dead 
ghosts, but most of us shook our 
heads ; and I especially remember 
to have chaffed one who was a good 
Roman Catholic, and asked her if 
she thought that they were allowed 
out on leave from duty in another 
world, and suggested that perhaps, 
just as the Maltese season of Lent 
was broken into by a series of 
estas, during which everybody re- 
joiced to celebrate a saint’s day 
with gun-firing and music, so the 
durance vile of the ghosts might 
be made easier for them by an 
occasional outing, when they could 
play what pranks they chose ! 
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We btoke up rather late, and 
finding that an acquaintance of 
mine in a line battalion preferred 
a walk homeward to driving, .we 
set out together on our return to 
Valetta, smoking and ‘‘ taking it 
easy’’ as we trod the smooth white 
road. I never saw a finer night. 
The stars and moon made the land- 
scape almost as easily seen as in 
the daytime. ‘The compact masses 
of flat-topped houses stood out 
with square shadows like children’s 
wooden bricks set on end. The 
terraced slopes by the waysides 
looked doubly grey, except where 
dwarf live oaks spotted the surface 
of the land. Hardly a dog barked 
as the echoes of our tread sounded 
in the narrow streets of the solid 
little towns, whose only open space 
was in front of the elaborately or- 
namented and pretentious churches. 
All was silent. The inhabitants 
were all asleep, resting after the 
easy toil of their thrifty day. We 
approached the shallow valley lead- 
ing to the harbour, and saw before 
us the only little plain in the island, 
—a place where cricket-matches and 
horse-races came off, and where the 
parades of the garrison were held. 
Situated on one of the neighbour- 
ing slopes there is an old cemetery. 
Here there were lines of cypress 
and shrubs, which made a small 
oasis that loomed dark-green near 
our wayside. Just as we were 
leaving this behind us, we saw be- 
fore us on the road two draped 
figures. The road was straight at 
this point and there were walls on 
each side. I had not seen the 
figures, which were evidently those 
of two women, come out from any 
door or gate. Indeed there was no 
door visible by which they could 
have entered the highway. As I 
saw them just in front of us, a 
momentary wonder came over me 
as to why we had not seen them 
before. They must have been 


ahead of us since the last turn in 
the road. But I had not remarked 
them, nor had my companion. 
Yet we were not so engrossed in 
any conversation that it was easy 
to understand why we had not ob- 
served them. We walked quicker 
than they, and soon came up with 
them, and then we both saw that 
they were consulting together, and 
pausing at intervals to look round 
them. A _ peculiarity has struck 
me since. It is the only one that 
I can now remember, and yet I did 
not notice it at the time as odd. 
They did not wear the Maltese 
women’s black silk cape over their 
heads. I probably took it for 
granted that they were English, or 
at all events strangers. And yet 
if was unusual to meet any of our 


countrywomen or any tourist at, 


such avery late hour and so far 
from the city. I may have sup- 
posed that they, like ourselves, 
werg returning from some party, 
and that the coolness of the night 
and its beauty had tempted them, 
as it had tempted us, to saunter 
home on foot. We walked past 
them, taking only a quick sur- 
vey. A_ grey-veil-like arrange- 
ment about their head was muffled 
loosely around the lower part of 
the face, and we saw little but two 
pair of dark eyes. We had hardly 
gone a few paces beyond them 
when we heard the word << Inglis- 
men’’ pronounced loud enough to be 
a call to us. We looked round, and 
saw that they desired to speak with 
us, and, nothing loath, we smiled 
at each other and halted, and 
then returned to them, bowing— 
for they seemed to be ladies. They 
came up to us at once, and said in 
fair English, one speaking for the 
other but helped occasionally by 
her companion, that they thought 
we were going to Valetta, that they 
saw we were gentlemen (at which 
we both bowed), and that they 
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desired our escort for the short 
remaining distance, as they did not 
like being alone. inclined as we 
might have been for an adventure, 
there was something about the tone 
of these women that took the fun 
out of us. Their language, though 
good, hesitated, and seemed old- 
fashioned, as though they had 
learned the English they spoke 
from old books. With all the grace 
of their voice and gentleness of 
their demeanour, this gave a cer- 
tain stateliness and formality to 
the expression. Why such ladies, 
if indeed they were such, should 
be on foot, and unattended, ‘was 
a riddle; but we were too polite 
to inquire, and willingly declared 
ourselves ready to do their bid- 
ding. And then began on their 
part a regular file-fire of questions. 
There was nothing that they did 
not wish to know. It was as if 
they knew nothing, and had to 
learn all; as though they were 
untaught children with full facul- 
ties of comprehension which had 
remained unsated by even a modi- 
cum of knowledge. We laughed 


, outright at some of the queries, 


They seemed to be put by inhabi- 
tants of another planet. I believed 
that they were chaffing us when 
they evidently tried to find out 
how many wives we had. To be 
sure, it was put in such a deli- 
cate manner that the sigh that 
came to their fair lips when we 
announced our condition of free- 
dom could be taken as a compli- 
ment, or as a mere ethereal and 
solem expression of pity and 
sympathy. ‘Their curiosity seemed 
a rage, but a polite one. We 
endeavoured to satisfy their thirst 
for information, and we gave them 
sufficient elementary knowledge to 
fit out an average girls’ school for 
life. Suddenly their questions 
ceased, and they would answer 
none of ours. My friend evi- 
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dently thought that this was slow 
fun, and when we entered the roads 
that led through the rock-cuttings 
to the great ditches and ramparts, 
he told me in an ‘‘aside”’ that 
he meant to go home, and leave 
the rest of the duty to me. I 
remonstrated, but he was firm, and . 
I suspect did not wish to be caught 
in company about which he might 
be questioned next day, for he had 
been paying manifest attention to 
Miss B., one of the beauties of our 
little English world in Malta. 

So he basely, as I told him, 
deserted us. Grinning at me, and 
lifting his hat when we had passed. 
the main gate, he crossed the street 
we had now reached, going over 
to the other side, and disappeared 
round the corner of the Strada 
Mezzodi. He need not have been 
shy, for there was no one about. 
A picket of a Highland regiment 
slowly paced the side-walk : the use- 
less lantern carried by one of them, 
when there were gas-lamps all 
about, provoked from my fair com- 
panions the first question they had 
put to me forsometime. In reply, 
I ventured to ask how far they 
wanted me toaccompany them. But 
all the answer I got was the point- 
ing with a lovely hand down the 
Strada Reale. I felt it would be 
rude to follow my companion. We 
reached the square, and descended 
the slope whence two centuries ago 
the Turkish fire had been so piti- 
lessly directed against St. Elmo. 
There, at the end of the vista 
formed by the street, was the fort, 
rising from the ground below us, 
with the sea beyond distinctly 
visible in the moonlight. I looked 
at my companions. Their eyes, 
were directed straight in front of 
them, towards the fort, with a little 
frown on their brows. The gas- 
lights helped me to take stock of 
them, and I became more and more 
interested and puzzled by their 
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appearance. They spoke English 
fairly, and had denied knowledge 
of Italian but said they knew 
Maltese, and yet that their own 
language was not Maltese, though 
akin to it. Their features seemed 
bolder than the Grecian type, very 
.refined, and the eyes very full and 
dark and expressive. The eye- 
brows and eyelashes were long and 
marked. The lady who had put 
most of the questions, and had first 
called to us, and seemed to be the 
eldest, was of striking prettiness, 
indeed beauty. But the veils con- 
cealed the mouth, and I made up 
‘my mind to find out more about 
them if possible. ‘They turned to 
the left, and we were soon at the 
doorway of a very handsome house, 
not of the largest size by any 
means, but one of stateliness and 
pretension. A low gate of upen 
ironwork separated the entrance 
to it from the street. The lady 
who had spoken so much to me 
turned to me and said with a per- 
fect manner that she would not 
say good-bye to me until I had 
seen ‘‘her dweiling.’”’ I bowed, 
and she rang a bell that hung at 
the side of some wide and hand- 
some steps. These rose at least 
six feet up to a double door. We 
did not wait a moment before this 
was opened. To my surprise I 
saw the large hall within brilliantly 
lighted. 1 had been accustomed 
to be astonished at the beauty and 
size of orange-gardens, and _par- 
terres hidden behind blank yellow 
stone walls, while I had been in 
Malta, and I knew that a bare out- 
side often held a spacious and 
smiling court full of fine plants 
and flowers and architecture. But 
that at this late hour a hall should 
blaze with lights in a private house 
where no assembly was _ taking 


place, and where these two ladies 
lived, as I had understood, tempo- 
rarily and alone,was unusual, tosay 
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the least ; and my wonder increased, 
for I saw at the farther end a num- 
ber of servants in Eastern costume, 
who saluted profoundly as we 
entered. And the hall was al} 
carved Maltese stone-work, while 
the floor was apparently of fine 
marble. Great oleander and fine 
orange plants stood along the walls 
in elaborately fashioned vessels, 
Beyond a balustrade and _perfor- 
ated screen of wooden lattice rose 
the tops of trees planted in a gar- 
den from which the sea air came, 
causing a pleasant coolness with 
the draught from some wide stairs. 
To these stairs I was led, and we 
ascended to a large landing, an 
ante-place to another hall, off which 
were smaller apartments. To this 
central one we went,and I observed 
that it had been the fancy of the 
owner to have no modern fur- 
niture in European chairs and 
tables, but that the low divans and 
cushions and carpets of the East 
were ranged around. I was mo- 
tioned to recline on one of these 
gorgeous couches, and thought that 
at last I should at all events see 
the faces unveiled of my _ two 
friends. 

They sat down Turkish fashion, 
graciously smiling at me; and I 
saw very well-shaped little feet 
cased in embroidery that showed 
manifest traces of dust, but which 
shone notwithstanding with gold 
needlework. Their dress I now 
remarked was of very fine stuff of 
a light grey-blue tone, but was 
evidently only an outer garment, 
which concealed, as I thought, 
some costume which matched more 
in colour with the gold-embroid- 
ered shoe. I was no longer teased 
with the voice coming from an 
invisible mouth. The veil around 
the head and throat was laid aside, 
and a beautifully modelled coun- 
tenance was shown. My younger 
companion was small and evident- 
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ly not full grown; but the one 
who all along had been chief 
spokeswoman was, though not of 
what is called ‘‘ fine fournure,’’ of 
most perfectly shaped and attract- 
ive figure. The fair skin had al- 
most dusky shades, and the little 
round throat rose in absolute 
symmetry from the _ shoulders, 
which showed at the bosom a 
glimpse of scarlet and gold, appa- 
rently a part of a very rich dress, 
worn below the fine grey ‘‘ over- 
alls.” A servant, looking as 
though he had been imported from 
some old-fashioned bazaar at Con- 
stantinople where turbans may 
yet be found, came as soon as we 
were seated, with coffee in a tray 
of wondrous workmanship, and 
then—wonder of wonders !—I was 
offered cigarettes, and my host- 
esses began to smoke! There was 
throughout my short experience 
of them nothing ‘flirtatious’ in 
their ways. They smiled, spoke, 
and acted as though they were well- 
born inquisitive children. Their 
manner was perfectly natural, and 
was lively and charming with- 
It was 
unlike anything I had ever met 
with, and I did not, as I said 
afterwards, ‘‘quite know how to 
take them.’”’ I may have been a 
little confused. Certainly I felt 
strange, and not quite at ease. I 
felt inclined to ask as many ques- 
tions as the lady who had bored my 
friend by asking so many. But I 
had no opportunity. I remember 
fumbling for my cigarette-holder. 
I remember thinking the time had 
passed very quickly, when I found 
both ladies on their feet, and wish- 
ing me good night as a manifest 
signal that my visit was over. I 
remember vowing that I must see 
more of them, and making my 
best bow as they retired through 
another door than that by which 
I entered. A servant salaamed 
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to me as though I were in India, 
and I followed him down the 
stairs, and took another look at 
the hall. Above an arch there 
was a word inscribed which I had 
not seen on entering. It was 
‘¢ Bismillah ’”’ in ornamental letters. 
I heard the doors of this brilliant- 
ly lit hall close behind me. I went 
home, and slept soundly. 

Next morning when at the Club 
I called for tobacco, and searched 
my pockets for my cigarette-holder. 
‘‘T must have left it at home,” 
I thought; and as it was a fa- 
vourite, I went to my quarters, 
searched, but could not find it. 
Returning to the Club, I thought 
I must have left it at the strange 
ladies’ house. I went down-stairs, 
and giving the porter the address, 
asked him to go and inquire for 
it of one of the servants. I was 
reading one of the last English 
papers just arrived by the mail 
when he returned. 

‘Well, have you got it?”’ 

‘*No, sar; you can’t have left 
it at that house. There’s no one 
there.”’ 

‘No one there !—what do you 
mean? I was there yesterday.” 

‘* No one there to-day, sar,’’ he 
said. 

‘¢ Oh, nonsense,’’ I replied ; ‘¢ I'll 
go myself,”—and in no patient 
temper sallied out again. 

There could be no mistake 
about the street or house. There 
it was. A small chain was round 
the centre bars of the little fold- 
ing iron gate. I climbed over and 
rang the bell. It sounded loudly, 
apparently in the hall. No an- 
swer. I rang again, and then 
knocked, and then rang repeatedly. 
Then an old Maltese from over the 
way came, and said, ‘‘ You want 
anything, sar? What can I do 
for you, sar? Get woman, sar?’”’ 

‘*What do you mean?’’ I said 
angrily, ringing again. 
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‘No one in house, sar; woman 
got key.” 

‘Go and fetch her, then,’ I 
said, wondering if I could possibly 
have made a mistake. No; it was 
impossible. I had taken special 
note of the address. The woman 
came with a key—an old woman, 
with a large key. 

‘* You want see house, sar?” 
she said. ‘‘Give me something.” 

‘« Yes, yes, yes,” I replied, an- 
grily and impatiently; ‘‘ open the 
door, will you?”’ 

I did not believe I could have 
been mistaken. I was sure I was 
not. But why did the place look 
so unlike the appearance it bore 
yesterday? The woman applied 
the big key to a lock that looked 
as rusty and old as if it had been 
left out in the rain for a month, 
and had been unattended to. 

** No one live here, sar,’’ said the 
woman; but I swore under my 
breath, and only said, ‘‘ Open, will 
you?”’ 

The key grated, and turned with 
difficulty. I pushed the door vio- 
lently, and almost rushed into the 
hall. There it was, just as I re- 
membered it, as far as space and 
height were concerned ;. but where 
were the plants in splendid vessels, 
where the turbaned servants, the 
fine marbles, and the polish and 
brightness of yesterday night? All 
was dust, and dilapidation, and 
gloom, and dirt. There was no 
marble; there were no plants. 
Even the court beyond showed a 
waste. I felt my head spinning. 
Well, had it been spinning the 


night before? Certainly not. My 
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friend could bear witness that J 
was as cool as a cucumber, as 
sober as Mohammed in his most 
unalcoholic moments. Goodness 
gracious! What?—could I be 
mad? I sprang up the wide stairs 
up which I had been led by my 
(were they fairy?) hostesses of the 
night before. No; I must have 
been in my sober senses, for I re- 
membered every step. There was 
the large landing-place, there was 
the great room at the top, and 
there were the doors leading to 
the smaller apartments. But all 
was fusty and musty and dusty. 
Pah! how it got up one’s nostrils! 
I stormed into the little room. 
No cushions, no divans, no carpets! 
Dust, dust everywhere! ‘Ah! 
but there at least is my cigarette- 
holder!’’ I stooped and picked it 
up from almost half an inch of 
dust. I blew upon it, and cleared 
the dust away. On the meer- 
schaum, above the amber, were 
letters. I wiped it hastily on my 
sleeve. ‘‘ Bismillah,’”’ apparently 
burnt into the half-brown coloured 
meerschaum, stood out in dark let- 
ters. I shoved the thing into my 
pocket, dived into another pocket 
for some coppers, clapped them 
into the old woman’s hand as she 
stood waiting for me at the door, 
ran into the street, and steadied 
myself as I walked to my quarters. 
‘* What the deuce can be the mat- 
ter with me?” I kept on saying 
to myself. I have that cigarette- 
holder yet, and it proves to me 
that I was not dreaming. 
But who were they ? 
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PerHars the greatest pleasure 
in life is an ill-regulated passion 
for reading. Books are the best 
of friends, the most’ complacent of 
companions. Unlike their authors, 
they have no susceptibilities to be 
ruffed. You may toss them aside 
in a passing fit of impatience, to 
find yourself on as pleasant terms 
as ever with them when your 
humour changes. In that silent, 
though eloquent and _ vivacious 
company, there can be no mon- 
otony as there are no jealousies ; 
and indeed inconstancy becomes 
a duty and a virtue, as with the 
sage King Solomon among his 
hundreds of wives. We may talk 
of tossing cherished volumes aside, 
for the literary voluptuary has 
nothing in common with the lux- 
urious collector. ‘lhe passion for 
exquisite Elzevirs, for sumptuous 
editions in superb bindings, is al- 
most invariably antipathetical to 
a love of reading. ‘The collector 
is curious about margins,» typo- 


‘ graph, and casings, but compara- 


tively indifferent to contents. A 
library got together regardless of 
expense, can seldom be a place of 
real enjoyment to any one, least of 
all to its possessor. The books 
one loves will be there—nay, you 
are bothered by an embarrassment 
of riches,—but you scarcely recog- 
nise your most familiar friends in 
their court-dresses, and you ap- 
proach them with formality, in fear 
and trembling, Having no claims 
to the genius of a Johnson or a 
De Quincey, yeu dare not make 
free with them in their finery as 
those distinguished scholars would 
have done. On the other hand, 
the voluptuary, with rare excep- 
tions, has as little in common with 
the scholars who read with a pur- 
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pose and drudge on severe system. 
Drudgery and method of all kinds 
are inexpressibly distasteful to him. 
All is fish that comes to his net: 
he is grateful to the men who have 
been labouring to please him, for 
sometimes, although not very often, 
the hardest work makes the light- 
est reading. But admiration or 
gratitude does not lead him to 
imitation, even if he have the 
memory, the mental grasp, and 
the style of a Macaulay. Yet 
for the free-and-easy fashion of his 
self-indulgence, he can quote emin- 
ent precedents. Dr Johnson him- 
self laid down the law that read- 
ing should be done as inclination 
prompts one: he was in the habit 
of dipping and skimming himself, 
as he-tore over the pages with 
knife or finger ; he resented being 
asked if he had read a_ book 
through, saying that he bad read 
it as ‘‘ one does read such books.’’ 
Scott had accumulated his rich 
and miscellaneous stores by casual 
studies of congenial subjects; it 
was only when he was beggared 
and slaving for his creditors that 
the author of ‘Waverley’ and 
editor of Swift consented to 
‘‘cram’”’ for his ‘ Life of Buona- 
parte.’ There is something pitiful 
in his rueful praise of the magni- 
ficent notions of Constable, who 
kept crushing the enslaved genius 
of the night-lamp under piles of 
contemporary treatises and pon- 
derous files of the ‘ Moniteur.’ But 
Southey was perhaps the most 
melancholy example of the literary 
voluptuary broken into harness. 
He could seldom write except on 
subjects that pleased him. In the 
face of disappointments he fondly 
believed in fame and a future as 
n English classic. He bequeath- 
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ed to the more kindly appreciation 
of posterity the poems that had 
scarcely cleared the publishing 
expenses: he devoted invaluable 
time and untold trouble to un- 
popular histories of the Brazils 
and abstruse annotations of Span- 
ish literature; and labouring inde- 
fatigably all the time to maintain 
his family, he only managed to 
make the two ends meet by more 
paying ‘ pot-boilers”’ for the peri- 
odicals. Leading the existence of 
a hard-working hermit among the 
Cumberland hills, he was com- 
pelled to surround himself with a 
costly library. Yet for the life 
of him, unless for special purposes 
when the collar was chafing, he 
could spare no time for the books 
in which he could have revelled ; 
and when the literary Tantalus 
died worn out, the collection was 
dispersed which had never been 
enjoyed. 

The literary voluptuary, like 
the poet, mascitur non fit. He 
must be a man of leisure: he 
should be a man of some means. 
If he does work of any kind, he 
generally does it dilettante fashion. 
It is probable that, as he gets on 
in years, he finds out that his 
pursuits become more pregnant 
with some ultimate purpose; and 
possibly the tardy ambition will 
be awakened of turning his mis- 
cellaneous acquisitions to _profit- 
able account. Whether he dawdle 
on the last, or do something 
decently creditable, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty the world 
will pronounce his life a wasted 
one. Very possibly the world may 
be wrong and ungrateful. It for- 


gets that he might have swelled 
the host of authors who have mis- 
taken their vocation, but who per- 
sistently inflict themselves on the 
public from vanity or for bread. 
It ignores the fact that his system 
of half-unconscious cultivation has 


made him an agreeable and ip. 
structive companion, instead of q 
solemn trifler or a feather-headed 
bore ; and, of course, it takes no 
account of his personal pleasures 
and satisfaction. 

There are boys and mere chil- 
dren who take’to books like duck- 
lings to the water—simply because 
they can’t help themselves. And 
be it remarked that, as a rule, 
these precocious little book-lovers 
are the best and brightest of their 
species. They are overflowing 
with animal as with intellectual 
energy. Rending their garments 
in the heyday of high spirits, 
ready to risk their necks after 
apples or bird-nests, they would 
be apt to break the hearts of their 
tutors and governesses, were it not 
for those welcome intervals of re- 
pose. We know no prettier sight 
than that of a healthy and _ high- 
spirited boy dashing in head fore- 
most through the casement from 
a foray in the fields. Carelessly 
impulsive, like a kitten or a mon- 
key, his eye is caught by some 
dog-eared little volume on _ his 
book-shelf. His mood changes 
as by enchantment: he makes a 
plunge at the book; the flashing 
eye is toned down in_ intense 
though subdued fascination, and 
in five minutes, with heart and 
soul absorbed, he is thousands of 
leagues away in some bright world 
of the fancy. No doubt those cap- 
ricious and ill-regulated impulses 
are highly reprehensible from the 
schoolmaster’s point of view. The 
pedant will shake his head and 
prognosticate that if Master Jack 
does not actually come to the gal- 
lows, he will at all events live to 
eat husks with the swine. Per- 
haps he may; but in any case his 
life is likely to be a lively one, 
brightened by many a brief resting- 
time of blissful oblivion or abstrac- 
tion. And there is always some- 
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thing more than the chance, that 
he may translate his roving fancies 
into adventures and successful ac- 
tion. It was a lad of the kind, 
successor and prototype of many 
another, that Kingsley painted in 
his Amyas Leigh. There were 
few books in Bideford in those 
days, nor was Amyas what Cap- 
tain Costigan would have called 
a ‘‘litherary cyracthar.’’ But the 
oral embroidery of the many-col- 
oured web spun from ‘‘ yarns”’ of 
‘buccaneering adventures served a 
similar purpose; and when Amyas 
saw the chart of Sebastian Yeo, 
it was the spark to the powder- 
train that sent him flying ‘ West- 
ward Ho.’ 

Books were scarce at Bideford in 
the eighteenth century, and, gener- 
ally speaking, any boy’s range of 
choice is limited. He is rough in 
his ways—he is less particular than 
the Pharisees about the purifica- 
tion of his hands—so he is warned 
off valuable volumes. But, like a 
young man with maidens, he is in 
no wise fastidious when it is a case 
of first love. David Copperfield, 
in the changed conditions of Blun- 
derstone Rookery, lighted upon his 
feet, and found blissful forgetful- 
ness of family sorrows ‘‘in the 
blessed little room,’’ with Fielding 
and Smollett, Goldsmith and De 
Foe, ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘ Gil Blas,’ and 
the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ As well he 
might, for had he been left free to 
pick and choose, he need hardly 
have cared to enlarge that charmed 
circle. There are boys, and they 
have read greedily, who when 
brought up in the gloom of Cal- 
vinistic households, have been 
content to pick the stray plums 
out of biographies of sainted di- 
vines, or put up with records of 
missionary enterprise. Needless 
to say, we do not refer to such 
apostolical saints as Francis Xa- 
vier, or Heber, or the late Bishop 
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Selwyn; or to missionaries like 
Williams, Moffat, and  Living- 
stone, whose style is as spirited as 
their adventures were sensational. 
There are boys to whom Hume 
and Smollett—the history, not ‘ Ro- 
derick Random’—or a stray volume 
of the ‘Annual Register’ have 
been godsends. Every instructor 
of youth has found out to his sor- 
row, that while any father may 
send his son to the Pierian springs, 
scores of floggings will not force 
him to drink. But, on the other 
hand, if a colt will to the water, 
cart-ropes won’t hold him back. 
It may be one of the many troubles 
of after- years that he has been 
getting 4/asé upon books, as in 
everything else. Yet still he has 
fond recollections of the volumes 
that were his early friends; and 
the old strings that are touched by 
passing associations will vibrate 
to the very core of his heart. For 
there is a marvellous tenacity and 
retentiveness in the first freshness 
of the memory. The boyish mem- 
ory seizes, with no sense of effort, 
on the verses that strike the fancy, 
and are perpetually ringing in the 
ears. There is many an elderly 
man who could repeat, with scarce- 
ly an inaccuracy, dozens of the 
Psalms of David in the metrical 
version, although undoubtedly the 
poetry leaves much to desire; 
whole pages of the ‘Lays of An- 
cient Rome,’ or of Lockhart’s 
‘Spanish Ballads,’ where hero met 
hero in Homeric combat; and 
many a verse from Percy’s ‘ Re- 
liques,’ although the English ballad 
poetry is too often tame and pro 
saic. But it is not only a ‘ Chevy 
Chase’ that fires the blood, with 
the pathetic burial of the Douglas 
beneath the bracken bush, after 
the deadly fight of Otterburn. 
Every boy naturally makes himself 
at home and perfectly happy in 
the greenwood with Robin Hood 
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and his merry outlaws ; and as one 
book expands the mind and begets 
delight in another, he is prepared 
by the ballads and metrical ro- 
mances for the pleasures of ‘ Ivan- 
hoe.’ He may be rather fascinated 
than pleased by the misanthropic 
beauties of Byron; yet although he 
may rise to the Byronic heroism of 
setting lightly by life, he cannot 
sympathise with the cynicism that 
makes less than no account of a 
thing so agreeable. But Scott, 
whether he be writing in prose or 
verse, will always for him be the 
veritable magician ; for we cannot 
think so badly of the rising gener- 
ation as to believe that Scott is 
going outof favour. Scott’s young 
admirer does not critically weigh 
the novels with the poems, or one 
of the novels against another. He 
knows what pleases him, and reads 
on in faith and the fulness of 
hope, sure that the next excite- 
ment is only deferred. Half-a- 
dozen out of as many hundreds 
of sensational scenes have assured 
the magician’s ascendency over him. 
His appreciation is versatile, and 
he finds perpetual entertainment. 
His. blood is aflame, and he is 
rapt in breathless admiration, 
when the Black Knight is hewing 
his way through the oaken palis- 
ades of Torquilstone, or Ivanhoe 
is humbling the challengers in the 
lists of Ashby de la Zouch. But 
he is quite as much pleased, 
though in a different way, at the 
fox-hunt of Charlieshope, or when 
the Borderers, ‘‘ burning the wa- 
ter,’’ are leistering the salmon 
by torch-light. 
There has been a good deal of 
discussion of late as to the books 
that ought to be general favourites 
with boys. We cannot profess to 


‘ answer for other people, or to make 
recommendations to them; but we 
can speak confidently of some of 
the books that delighted ourselves, 
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although caprice and chance may 
have had much to do with our pre. 
dilection. /mprimis, as the let- 
tered monk remarks in ‘ Harold,’ 
there was the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
In our modesty we are inclined to 
doubt whether any praise of ours 
can materially add to the reputa- 
tion of Bunyan; but at all events 
we may cast a pebble on the cairn 
that has been raised to the im- 
mortal tinker’s memory. And 
Bunyan has one great pull over 
contemporaries or rivals who ma 
have been equally gifted. In the 
strictest families, where the rules 
are most severe, any boy is per- 
mitted to read him of a Sunday. 
So that one whole day in the seven 
has been absolutely consecrated to 
him in many cases. Setting the 
Scriptures aside, with the battles 
and bloodshed in Genesis and the 
Judges, what other sacred writer 
has a chance with him. The Pil- 
grim is Don Quixote in sober, 
religious dress. He is the cham- 
pion of the books of chivalry, going 
in quest of religious adventure, 
combating fiery dragons, quelling 
formidable giants, and bidding 
defiance to devils as well as raging 
lions. The chivalrous hero of 
Bunyan, inspired by the highest 
and holiest of Missions, faces death 
and hell as well as more tangible 
enemies. What boy can help ad- 





miring the pluck which excuses ° 


his frailties and extenuates his 
feebleness! Thus Christian, or 
Faithful, or Mr Great-Heart, or 
Mr Valiant-for-Truth have some- 
thing more than the noble qualities 
of Spenser’s very gentle and per- 
fect knight, who carried the cross 
as they carried it—the dear re- 
membrance of their bleeding Lord. 
And we take it for granted that 
the most scapegrace of boys is 
more or less essentially religious, 
though he may be lost to all sense 
of the proprieties, and even ad- 
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dicted to profane and premature 
swearing. 

Association and alliteration lead 
us on from John Bunyan to George 
Borrow. The men had much in 
common besides mending kettles, 
though Borrow was as practical as 
he was imaginative, and he had 
translated thought into action. 
Reading Borrow in later life, he 
often rubs us up the wrong way. 
We remark his inconsistencies and 
resent his prejudices. To be a 
good Christian, as we believe him 
to have been, he was the most 
inveterate of haters, and he de- 
nounces Antichrist, the Church 
of Rome, and all their works, with 
even more virulence and unfairness 
than Charles Kingsley. He even 
puts out his hand sacrilegiously to 
touch the edifice of Scott’s honour 
and fame. But a boy is naturally 
indifferent to polemics, and does 
not collate the writings of the 
objects of his admiration. We 
liked Borrow little less than Scott 
or Bunyan, and for similar reasons. 
He is imaginative, he is sympa- 
thetic, his style is strong and 
picturesque, and the tone of his 
books is invariably manly. Indeed 
he is so imaginative that we can 
never be altogether sure hew far 
his professed facts are fabulous. So 
much the better so far as a boy is 
concerned. He writes with all the 
realism of a De Foe, implying that 
he pledges his conscience to the 
truth of what he reads like romance. 
In ‘Lavengro’ and the ‘ Romany 
Rye’ we never know how far he 
means us to believe in his self- 
accredited power of spells, snake- 
charming and pugilism. As for 
the ‘Bible in Spain,’ which was 
our special favourite, it is a book 
by itself. That the writer went 
thither as thé agent of the Church 
Missionary Society, there can be 
no doubt whatever. Whether 
everything he told is true was 


between his conscience and him- 
self. St Paul himself was never 
in more perpetual peril, nor had 
Christian, when he reached the 
gates of the celestial city, more 
reason to be grateful to Providence 
for close shaves and hair-breadth 
escapes. But this we know, that 
the sensational episodes in the 
‘Bible,’ have each and all been 
branded indelibly in our memory. 
The night-voyage across. the 
estuary of the Tagus, when the 
boat was steered by the gibbering 
idiot through the waves and the 
storm; the hiding in the gipsy 
hovel, when he was being guided 
to Madrid by an outlaw and mur- 
derer ; the narrow escape in rug- 
ged Finisterre, when he was ar- 
rested and nearly shot for Don 
Carlos; the incarceration in the 
horrible ‘‘ Saladero’’ of Madrid, 
to which he submitted for the 
sake of proselytising among the 
prisoners, and where he frater- 
nised with the most diabolical 
scoundrels. And these are only 
a few among many of the episodes 
that give those books of his their 
vivid originality. 

From Bunyan and Borrow we 
easily pass to other -volumes of 
travel, adventure, and sport. It 
must be remembered that in the 
days to which we are going back 
no books were written especially 
for boys. There was no ‘Tom 
Brown’s School-days,’ there were 
no ‘ Treasure Islands’ by a Steven- 
son, no sea-stories. for the young 
by a Russell or a Ballantyne. Like 
the reivers of the Borders, the boys 
took their goods where they found 
them, and if they were sharp-set, 
like the reivers, were ready to 
carry away everything that was 
not ‘‘ too hot or too heavy.’”’ -Har- 
ris’s ‘ Wild Sports in South Africa’ 
was an immense favourite—hot as 
far as climate went, but very far 
from heavy. The illustrations were 
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decidedly out of drawing and per- 
spective, and sometimes repulsively 
blood-bespattered, according to 
modern humaritarian notions, but, 
possibly on that account, they grati- 
fied us all the more. The white 
rhinoceros might be cast in the 
mould of the colossal bulk of the 
monstrous mammoth, as the ele- 
phant dwarfed the audacious sports- 
man who was tackling him ; but the 
coloured pictures corresponded to 
those signs in the fairs which pre- 
pare the bystanders for the sensa- 
tions awaiting them in the caravans. 
We walked in among the chapters, 
eager to gape and admire; and we 
shall never forget the entertain- 
ments over which we lingered. In 
fact, we took a season-ticket to 
Harris, and subsequently to Gor- 
don Cumming, and went in again 
and again. So that when the Zulu 
war came off, long after the last 
of the elephants and giraffes had 
withdrawn from the Limpopo to 
the far interior; and when the 
pioneers of Dutch agricultural en- 
terprise had wellnigh extirpated 
the gnus and the hartebeests, we 
had the scenery and politics of the 
country of the Matabili at our 
finger-ends, and were ready to fol- 
low the changing fortunes of the 
campaign in our familiar acquaint- 
ance with the predecessors of Cete- 
wayo. A book we liked almost as 
well was Lloyd’s ‘Scandinavian 
Field-Sports,’ perhaps because it 
changed all conditions of tempera- 
ture, and inculcated with no sort 
of pretension the virtues of pa- 
tience and endurance. Harris 
and his companion had only to 
keep themselves cool by casting 
their clothes—always a dream of 
delight to a boy—and they were 
absolutely surfeited with sport. 


Like the hide-hunters among the 
herds of buffalo in the American 
prairies, they were lost in the shift- 
ing panorama of the wild African 
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menagerie, and had only to leave 
their horses to look to themselves, 
to gallop, and to load and fire right 
and left. Whereas Lloyd brought 
up his reports from the solitudes of 
Scandinavian forests, and told of 
subtle schemes for ‘‘skalling”’ the 
wary bears that had been tracked 
to their lairs in the sylvan recesses, 
There was a similar sense of ad- 
venturous excitement, with all the 
pleasure of its being brought 
nearer home, in St John’s ‘ Wild 
Sports of the Highlands,’ and in his 
‘Tour in Sutherlandshire.’ He 
was the ‘‘Leatherstocking” of 
civilised life, with great literary 
gifts, though it was a surprise and 
something of a shock to his mo- 
desty when the ‘Quarterly’ wel- 
comed his maiden contributions, 
on the introduction of his friend 
Cosmo Innes. How breathlessly 
we followed him on his last success- 
ful quest after ‘‘the muckle hart 
of Braemore’’!—the mighty beast 
much regretted by the shepherd 
who had delivered him to his doom 
by giving information to the sports- 
man. With what pleasure we ac- 
companied St John on his fishing 
expeditions on the Findhorn, where, 
more than once, surprised between 
the recks and the stream, he barely 
saved himself from a sudden de- 
scent of the waters. For the 
Findhorn, having its sources in the 
Monadhliadh hills, is apt to rise sud- 
denly in brown spate when there are 
waterspouts in the mountains; and 
St John describes a ‘‘ Morayshire 
flood ’’ on that stream and on the 
Spey, with as realistic picturesque- 
ness as Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. 
Those volumes of his abound in 
spirited incident. He is shooting 
at the ‘‘skeins’’ of the wild swans 
which now, as we fear, have well- 
nigh deserted the Loch of Spynie: 
dragging himself along on his belly 
like the sinuous serpent, to quote 
Christopher North, a still older 
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sportsman, he is stalking the shy 
bean-geese, well guarded by their 
watchful sentinels; or he is send- 
ing a wired cartridge into the 
speckled chest of a marten-cat ; 
or he is cutting off the retreat 
of the skulking otter, who, gour- 
mand-like, contenting itself with 
a single bite in the shoulder, has 
been making wild work with the 
salmon and the sea-trout. But 
St John was one of these heaven- 
born geniuses who are never more 
attractive than when they are least 
pretentious. It is exciting tostand 
on the shore of a Sutherlandshire 
loch, and watch him stripping and 
striking out for the truncated 
rock that ‘s topped by the nest of 
the osprey or fishing-eagle. But 
it is just as interesting to walk 
round his garden, and be presented 
to the robins or the flycatchers that 
make their nests in the bushes or 
the creepers. Another sporting 
writer of nearly equal fascination, 
and with the advantage of a more 
ambitious field, was the ‘¢ Old For- 
est Ranger.’’ The Ranger gives the 
impressions of veracity to strange 
pictures of sport; to netting and 
spearing the dangerous man-eater, 
as he speaks of encounters with the 
more formidable bison in impracti- 
cable jungles, where the rifles had 
to risk the shots and stand their 
ground, taking the chance of toss- 
ing and goring. 

But, apart from sport, it was 
Campbell who first introduced us 
to those striking aspects of ori- 
ental life which Burke, in his 
famous philippics loved to de- 
velop in his gorgeous imagery. The 
Ranger kept to lone forest and 
tank, avoiding the crowds and 
bazaars in the sacred cities; but 
he showed us the sporting camp 
of the wealthy civilian satrap, with 
its luxurious travelling equipments, 
its train of servants and shikaris, 
and those studs of priceless Arab 
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steeds that have latterly been 
ousted by the ‘‘ Walers.”” The 
Ranger, like St John, is often 
instructive as a naturalist; some- 
times he is extremely sensational, 
as when he describes the bees that 
have their ‘‘ bykes’’ in the steep ° 
cliffs overhanging the Nerbudda 
River, sweeping down in their ven- 
omous swarms from their strong- 
holds on the intruders who are 
rowing up the ravine. 

Sea-books have, of course, an 
extraordinary attraction for boys, 
since any boy who is worth his 
salt aspires to breaking his neck 
some day in climbing to the top- 
gallant cross-trees, if he does not 
dream of hoisting the black flag 
on the Spanish main, or being laid 
to rest and enshrined amid the 
lamentations of a nation with Nel- 
son and Collingwood in the Abbey 
or St Paul’s. Marryat, as a matter 
of course, must be at every read- 
ing boy’s finger-ends. The juvenile 
takes Mr Midshipman Easy, who 
had the knack of always falling on 
his feet, as a model rather than as 
a warning; and he deplores these 
piping days of peace, when there 
are no longer French privateers to 
be cut out, or French prisons to 
be escaped from. He shudders at 
the spectral manifestations of the 
phantom ship; as he delights in 
the dramatic escapes of the ‘‘ dog- 
fiend,’’ and admires the toughness 
and gameness of the starveling 
Smallbones. But if he have gen- 
uine though undeveloped literary 
appreciation, he is sure to have 
cherished an absolute passion for 
Tom Cringle. Michael Scott was 
almost as much of a wizard as his 
more famous namesake of the 
middle ages. He did not cleave 
the Eildon Hills in three, or bridle 
the Tweed with a bridge of stone; - 
but he has cast his spells over tens 
of thousands of readers. Although 
no sailor, in all matters concern- 
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ing ships and the salt water he 
has left ~ professionals immeasur- 
ably behind. We daresay he made 
some technical mistakes, which was 
pretty much all the critics found 
, to object to him. But what power- 
ful simplicity in his masculine 
style ; what freshness of fancy and 
poetry of diction! He is some- 
times repulsive in expatiating on 
horrors in detail, because he never 
cared to balk the vigour of that 
most realistic imagination. But 
how he rings the changes on comedy 
and tragedy, on pathos, humour, and 
broad rollicking fun! Proteus-like, 
you never know where to have 
him, as he rises into earnest elo- 
quence on some subject that touches 
him, or suddenly subsides into 
grotesque drollery, that brings you 
back to the broad grin from 
gravity or sentimentality. Then 
he has all the versatility of a 
masterful painter like Velasquez: 
like the unrivalled Spaniard, he is 
as much at home in portrait or 
landscape or marine studies as in 
sujets de genre. Take Sprawl and 
the Commodore pacing the deck 
of the Gazelle or the John-Canoing 
of the negroes in the streets of 
Kingston; or the solemn trial-scene 
of the ‘‘ Cuba fisherman’’; or the 
passage of the Moro in the trop- 
ical moonshine; or the hurricane 
off the island of St Andreas that 
closed the cruising of the Midge. 
The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ are perfect 
in their way; but boys cannot 
always make sure of such delect- 
able reading. Well, as we have 
remarked, they are noways par- 
ticular. Weaned by unhappy 
chances from battle, murders, and 
sudden deaths; away from ‘ Ro- 
mances of War,’ with forlorn- 


hopes, and night surprises, and 
sackings of convents; separated 
by circumstances, if not by the 
breadth of an ocean, from Cooper’s 
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Mohicans and _ Scouts,: or from 
Washingion Irving and ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,’—they can make them- 
selves just as happy on occasion 
with books that were intended more 
especially for their seniors. Nat- 
urally they take most kindly to 
novels; but some novels recom- 
mend themselves unaccountably to 
their instincts, while others do 
not. We may give the clue to 
what we mean by recalling some 
other of our personal experiences. 
It need hardly be said that ‘we 
were enthusiastically devoted to 
Lever in his early style. We 
were by no means over-scrupulous 
on the score of morality; and as 
we heartily admired Jack Hinton 
undertaking on the spur of the 
moment to ride the vicious steeple- 
chaser at Loughrea, so we were 
far from thinking the worse of 
Harry Lorrequer for wounding a 
poor devil in a duel for no reason 
at all. But in our estimate of 
Bulwer’s early books we were 
more discriminaiing. It might 
have been supposed that we should 
have revelled in Paul Clifford, as 
in a more genteel Newgate Calen- 
dar, with the moonlight rides and 
robberies, and the meetings of the 
‘‘ Minions of the Moon”’ at noc- 
turnal taverns on solitary heaths. 
As matter of fact, we did not care 
for it, perhaps because the author 
wrote with a political purpose, 
casting his characters as political 
caricatures ; whereas we read again 
and again ‘ Pelham; or, the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman’; partly, 
perhaps, for the sake of the thrill- 
ing descent upon ‘‘Daw’s baby’’ 
in the den of thieves, and for the 
single-stick scene where the seem- 
ingly effeminate dandy, by way of 
practical repartee, knocks the tru- 
culent Lord Calton out of time. 
Yet we are proud and happy to 
remember now that we were by 
no means insensible to poetry and 
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athos. For our favourite among 
all Bulwer’s fictions was ‘ The Pil- 
grims of the Rhine, with its 
graceful intermingling of Gothic 
superstition and sad sentimentality. 
It was a blissful day when we 
chanced upon some stray numbers 
of ‘The Old Curiosity Shop, as it 
originally came out in shilling 
parts. But what pleased us most 
were those introductory chapters, 
that have been since suppressed in 
the ordinary editions—the witch- 
finder’s nephew chivalrously driv- 
ing the dead body through the 
ruffian bands, when crime and 
terror were abroad in the streets 
of London; the meeting of Joe 
Toddyhigh with his old _ school- 
mate the Mayor; and the notes 
on evenings below stairs, at ‘*‘ Mr 
Weller’s Watch,” started in imita- 
tion of Master Humphrey's Clock. 
Thackeray would doubtless have 
been caviare to us in those days, 
although, indeed, his fame was 
scarcely established. But we had 
an extraordinary weakness for 
Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ 
though the novel is legal, political, 
sentimental, and was neither writ- 
ten for, nor seemingly adapted to 
juveniles. On the strength of 
‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ we tried 
in vain to enjoy ‘The Diary of a 
Late Physician,’ notwithstanding 
its undeniable merits and our pre- 
possessions in favour of the author. 

As to famous novels we were 
involuntarily fastidious and ex- 
acting; but travels and voyages 
of any kind were always a safe re- 
source. Our best and oldest friend 
was, of course, Robinson Crusoe. 
In his experience, as in the result 
of his researches among the Car- 
ribean cannibals, we were inclin- 
ed to place implicit faith. Next 
to Crusoe we ranked Captain 
Cook, though the great circum- 
navigator had never enjoyed the 
strange opportunities the castaway 
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had turned to such excellent ac- 
count. Cook had never peopled 
an island with talking parrots, nor 
made himself a self-taught master 
of the arts and industries, nor 
filled paddocks with the posterity 
of goats caught in pitfalls; and it 
was somewhat wearisome through 
successive pages to stand off and 
on the clumps of polms on the 
coral-reefs, ‘‘ making short boards ”’ 
and taking solar observations. But 
then Cook turned down pigs 
among those palm-groves to breed 
and multiply ; he saw much of the 
savages in the way of trade and 
barter, if he never saved a man 
Friday from them to be his con- 
fident and cabin stewart; and, 
after all, we set it down to his 
credit that the savages did murder 
him in the end. To Williams’s 
missionary enterprises we have 
already alluded ; and the mission- 
ary, by the way, profited by Cook’s 
herds of swine, when he persuaded 
his South Sea converts to renounce 
man and rat for pork. Campbell’s 
‘ Lives of the Admirals ’ was another 
stand-by, although we must con- 
fess to having found it desperately 
dull in later life. But it was 
something then merely to read 
of such fights as that where the 
Glatton, contending triumphantly 
against tremendous odds, gained 
herself immortal fame, and has con- 
sequently had her name _perpetu- 
ated in the navy. Then there 
were narratives of shipwreck that 
have riveted themselves in the 
memory, though now we can 
scarcely quote the authorities, 
The dry facts of Byron’s escape 
after the wreck of the Wager are 
doubtless to be found in Campbell ; 
but it was not in Campbell that 
we read of the barefooted sailor- 
boy struggling through South 
American forests and swamps, be- 
neath the burden of putrid seal- 
flesh, sewn up in filthy sacking, 
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with which the selfish captain had 
overweighted him. Then there 
were the boats of the Bounty: 
there was the raft of the Medusa: 
and there were the deaths and the 
escapes of the many adventurous 
mariners who went pushing to- 
wards the Pole through the ice- 
floes in their cockle-shells, of smal- 
ler tonnage than some of our mod- 
ern steam-launches. Boys may revel 
now from midsummer to Christ- 
mas in any number of romances 
specially invented for them. Yet, 
reviewing our reminiscences, we 
doubt if they were better off than 
their fathers and grandfathers, who 
are assumed to have been less for- 
tunate. A feast in the school-room 
is all very well, but there is far 
more flattery and possibly more 
fun in an eight o’clock dinner in 
company of the seniors. 

Fresh youth is the season where 
pleasures have their keenest zest ; 
but we must go on to the more 
mature voluptuaries, who find much 
enjoyment still, although they have 
long ago begun to feel d/asé. To 
put things at the worst, they have 
this pull over their neighbours, that 
they have always resources of dis- 
traction and abstraction. We have 
already referred to the opinions of 
Johnson on book-reading, and we 
may give his authority verbatim, 
according to Boswell: ‘‘He ad- 
vised me to read just as inclination 
prompted me, which alone, he said, 
would do me any good; for I had 
better go into company than read 
a set task.” And even when the 
venerable Samuel was compara- 
tively well off and in receipt of a 
comfortable Government pension of 
£300, he stowed away his own 
library in a couple of garrets, 
which he rarely took the trouble 
toransack. He skimmed the pub- 
lications of the day as they reached 
him, tearing his way through the 
leaves with a ruthless forefinger 
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if no paper-cutter was handy. The 
literary gourmand may not follow 
that gluttonous example, but he 
has laid the precepts to heart. He 
may study an old almanac faute 
de mieux, for every printed page 
has an irresistible attraction for 
him, and he will snatch naturally 
at anything in type he comes 
across, from a folio of St Chrysos- 
tom to the advertising sheet of 
a daily journal. Nowadays, hap- 
pily for him, it is seldom that he 
is reduced to such extremities. 
Now we are perpetually on the 
move, and when a reader goes 
on a journey the railway bookstal? 
confronts him with its attractive 
show of wares. The newest pub- 
lications are all on sale, if he is 
content to pay the regulation re- 
tail price, in place of seeking 25 
per cent discount in open market. 
But the voluptuary is not the 
man to balk his fancy and put 
off till to-morrow, or the Greek 
Kalends, the purchase that tempts 
him at the moment. There are 
the latest volumes of Spencer’s. 
social philosophy—of the histories 
or historical lectures of Froude 
or Freeman. There is the latest 
novel by Black, Blackmore, or 
Besant. There are the memoirs 
of the last lamented statesman we 
lost, side by side with the ‘ Dis- 
courses on Deism,’’ by the very 
reverend and eloquent the Dean 
of Barchester. There is the new 
volume of lyrics by the old Laure- 
ate, and the sporting story of ‘A 
Scandal in the Shires,’ which has. 
made sensation in serial shape in 
certain circles. Our friend who 
may be bound for his moor in the 
north of Scotland, and who always 
makes it a principle to be on the 
safe side and take ample precau- 
tions, lays in his supplies of litera- 
ture to beguile the way. He set- 
tles the question of extravagance 
with his conscience, by assuring 
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himself there need be no waste. 
What he does not consume be- 
tween Euston and Inverness or In- 
vergorden will come in usefully in 
the shooting-box when the floods 
set in. He rejoices the stall- 
keeper by his profuse and promis- 
cuous purchases ; but after all it is 
a toss-up, as he knows in his heart, 
how far he will turn them to imme- 
diate account. For he never reads 
unless the spirit moves him; and 
the spirit, which is sometimes as 
restless as any imp that tasked 
the ingenuity of the old wizards 
to find it employment, is at other 
times perversely dull and sluggish. 
’ He might often have saved his 
money could he have foretold by 
any prescience how he was to feel 
disposed. But experience has 
proved that if he starts unpro- 
vided he is sure to be beset by a 
craving hunger. What makes it 
worth his while to be lavishly pro- 
vident is the chance of two phases 
of keen enjoyment. One is when, 
with the brain phenomenally ani- 
mated by intellectual electricity, 
he flutters from work to work like 
the bee among the flowers, seeming 
to anticipate each author’s idea 
in strong magnetic . sympathy. 
The other is when, abandoning 
self-will and self-control, he has 
been charmed into the oblivion of 
absorbed attention, and when the 
minutes are flying by unconsci- 
ously with the miles. For the vol- 
uptuary, though volatile, is on 
occasion as prehensile as _ the 
creepers that cling to old walls, 
sticking their tendrils into bricks 
and mortar. Could he sustain the 
mental power and prolong the 
grasp that sometimes astonish him- 
self, he might do memorable things 
on his own account in his day and 
generation. 

But people buy books compara- 
tively seldom now, and more’s the 
pity. Of course every voluptuary 
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has his collection of favourite com- 
panions; but he has far fewer in- 
ducements than formerly to add 
to it methodically. In the olden 
time a book-lover must either 
beg or borrow; and _ borrowing 
often led on either to buying or 
stealing. Now, he is probably 
indifferent to his circulating li- 
brary subscription, for the system 
is unsatisfactory; but he is cer- 
tainly a member of one good club 
at least, and there the books of 
the day are all displayed on the 
tables. Unless it be a case of 
actually falling in love, the aver- 
age amateur is apt to content h .n- 
self with slight flirtations. But 
as there are invariably exceptions 
to prove each rule, so there are 
exceptions to the general and al- 
most universal principle —that 
buyers who deal freely with the 
booksellers seldom study their col- 
lections. And we may bring these 
desultory notes to a close, by 
quoting one or two typical and 
exceptional instances. The first 
that suggests itself is that of the 
author of ‘The Book - Hunter.’ 
As Hill Burton is dead, we may 
speak the more freely of him; the 
more so, that all that can be said 
is to his credit. Burton was the 
most earnest and indefatigable of 
students. When he took up a 
subject, whether for some grave 
work of history or not, he was 
sure to thresh it out thoroughly. 
Thus, when he undertook the be- - 
ginning of the Eighteenth Century 
and ‘The Reign of Queen Anne, 
he went on a tour on the Con- 
tinent, that he might inspect the 
battle-fields of Marlborough and 
Eugene ; and from his frugal habit 
of turning the shreds of his ac- 
quisitions to account, came the 
series of articles subsequently con- 
tributed to this Magazine—‘ De- 
vious Rambles with a Definite 
Purpose.”” Burton, from his 
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youth upwards, was a book - col- 
lector and a bookworm. He 
was devoted to rare and quaint 
editions—like Snuffy Davy in the 
‘Antiquary’: with the snap of a 
bull-dog, he had the scent of a 
sleuth- hound in smelling them 
out; and neither black-letter nor 
barbarous Latin in microscopic 
type could choke him off in his 
indomitable enthusiasm when he 
was following up a literary trail. 
We have had the privilege of 
visiting him in his library be- 
neath the Braid Hills—indeed, 
the report of one of those visits 
has been reprinted in the memoir 
prefixed to the ‘ Book-Hunter’ ; 
and though we need not say that 
we mean nothing disrespectful by 
the simile, he reminded one of a 
spider in the middle of its web. 
Books were packed behind books 
on the shelves of the old-fashioned 
rooms in an _ ancient Scottish 
manor-house; we might almost 
say that the corkscrew staircases 
of stone in the turrets and the 
grim stone corridors were padded 
with them. The owner, and the 
owner alone, had the clue to all 
the intricacies of the labyrinth, 
and could have laid his hand, had 
he been blindfolded, on anything he 
wanted. As some medieval volume 
from the presses of Paris or Nur- 
emberg was suggested in the course 
of his fascinating conversation, he 
would jump up to hand it down 
for inspection with all the anima- 
tion of a boy. When he felt con- 
strained to drudge, he was inde- 
fatigable in drudgery. But at the 
same time, although he had broken 
himself to go steadily in harness, 
he was always delighted to kick 
himself free. It was hard to 


tempt him into even the most 
congenial company, for he found 
all the pleasures of still better 
society among the books that 
never stood upon ceremony. A 


voluptuary of very different char- 
acter was the late Lord Houghton. 
An accomplished man of the world. 
if ever there was one, he knew 
everybody from princes and presi- 
dents downwards, and was wel- 
comed everywhere for his rare 
social versatility. Essentially a 
literary man, by taste even more 
than by training, he moved about 
in his own atmosphere of literary 
brightness, and was as eager to 
receive ideas as he was quick to 
communicate them. With him 
in an ordinary mixed party, it 
was flint and the steel; he could 
strike sparks from anything not 
absolutely uninflammable. And 
accordingly, his hospitable house 
at Fryston had been furnished in 
harmony with his tastes. We do 
not speak of the chairs and the 
tables. But the bookcases that 
lined the rooms and the very en- 
trance-hall were filled with popular 
volumes in simple but attractive 
bindings, specially selected to 
combine cultivation with amuse- 
ment. He prided himself on 
everything being readable that was 
within easy reach; and_ readable 
everything was. A third instance, 
and we have done,—though this 
last example must be anonymous, 
as the gentleman, being alive and 
sensitive, might object to pub- 
licity and personalities. Not a 
few of his friends may recognise 
him. He is a lawyer in large 
practice, the sole surviving partner 
in a great solicitor’s firm. He is 
beset by troops of clients, who 
insist upon making him their 
friend and their confident. He 
has various other irons in the fire : 
he directs insurance companies, 
and superintends shipping specu- 
lations. He can never call a mo- 
ment of his time his own; nor can 
he ever conscientiously give him- 
self a holiday. His mania, his 
extravagance, his recreation, is 
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buying books, and collecting en- 
gravings toillustrate them. Should 
he chance to play the truant from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his clerks 
will probably insinuate that he is 
indisposed. Indisposed for busi- 
ness he is, but he has never had 
an hour’s illness in his life. The 
chance—nay, the certainty—is that 
he has given himself leave of ab- 
sence, and gone off to a book-sale. 
And if he be there, and has set 
his heart upon anything, it will 
be hard to beat him at the battle 
of the books. Asa rule, however, 
he is seldom tempted to go roving. 
His fancy is rather for sumptuous 
editions and magnificent volumes 
de luxe, which can be obtained by 
giving carte blanche to the book- 
sellers and his agents. His 
cherished collection, in which mag- 
nificence is toned down by good 
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taste, with its rare autograph 
letters and its priceless  sign- 
manuals, is a sight to see. So 
far there is nothing surprising. 
Money spent with a certain know- 
ledge may do much, if not every- 
thing. But the marvel is that 
this man reads his books, and finds 
leisure, Without an apparent mo- 
ment of spare time, to have all 
the literary and literary contro- 
versies of the day at his tongue- 
tip. And the only theory on 
which his intimates can explain 
the phenomenon is, that this 
literary Sardanapalus must have 
sold himself to the fiend, though 
there is no smell of brimstone 
about his Russian leather bind- 
ings, and although he apparently 
puts to no diabolical use the mis- 
cellaneous information he accumu- 
lates. 
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RABBITS IN AUSTRALIA. 


Or late years there has been so 
much money invested, directly or 
indirectly, by British finance com- 
panies in Australian sheep-farming, 
that any matter bearing on the 
subject of such farming is sure to 
receive attention. Many persons 
must have heard of the rabbit 
plague connected therewith, but 
few can fairly and fully compre- 
hend the extreme gravity of the 
subject. Slowly for years that 
plague has been spreading, but 
swiftly of late, like the black- 
smith’s pennies familiar to our 
arithmetical childhood. He got 
but one penny for the first nail 
driven into the horse-shoe, but 
twopence for the second, four- 
pence for the third, and so on in 
geometric progression. What had 
to be paid to him when the horse 
had been shod all round? I pro- 
pose to explain the rabbit nuisance 
thoroughly. For this I should 
have some aptitude, as I resided 
for many years in the plague- 
stricken district, and had watched 
the spread of the evil from the 
commencement. I am aware that 
long, long ago the attention of the 
Government of New South Wales 
had been drawn to the subject, 
that the probable result of neglect 
was predicted, and that remedies 
were suggested which might have 
been successful if applied in time. 

To make the matter fully under- 
stood, I must first explain one 
peculiarity of the average Aus- 
tralian colonists. They are more 
British than the Britons them- 
selves are. Everything that is to 
the fore in the United Kingdom 
they adopt with a zeal stimulated 
by their own ardent sun. As soon 


as any colonist gets his head above 
water, he goes in for what he left 


behind him. Be it good or bad, 
useful or noxious, it is enough for 
him that they have it in the * Old 
Country.” It appears to be hardly 
credible, but is a fact neverthe- 
less, that, not content with rab- 
bits—and after their evil doings 
had been fully developed—they 
introduced hares, and protected 
them by a rigidly enforced close 
season. One would imagine that 
their introducers would have fore- 
seen what hares would come to in 
a country so favourable to all 
animal life. But no! ‘* They 
have coursing at home, and we 
must have it here.’’ These hares 
in places have become a great 
nuisance. They commit all the 
depredations which they do in the 
mother country, but in an aggra- 
vated form. They breed much 
faster than they doin the United 
Kingdom ; they grow much larger, 
and are so much stronger and 
swifter that, as I learn from 
coursers, greyhounds of the best 
blood can hardly cope with them. 
But as they do not hide away in 
burrows, and are visible at all 
times of the day, they are more 
easily dealt with than the rabbits 
are; and in the interior the close 
season accorded to them by law is 
practically a myth. 

Foxes of late have also been 
introduced. ‘‘ They will help to 
kill off the rabbits, you know, and 
will give us good fox-hunting be- 
sides.’’ These foxes are now found 
scouring the country in bands of 
twenty and more, and not only 
ravage the ill-protected fowl-houses 
of the country-folk, but pick up any 
sickly lambs that are about. The 
colonists in the country districts 
gave, and, I think, still continue to 
give, ten to twenty shillings apiece 
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for the scalps of native dogs (din- 
goes), which are somewhat stupid 
animals ; but next carefully intro- 
duced the fox, the much more 
cunning fox, with the same babits. 
These foxes will give much trouble 
in the long-run. Then sparrows, 
too, they must have, and con- 
sequently, with great difficulty 
can any fruit be raised in the 
suburban districts. These spar- 
rows were to kill all the grubs and 
noxious insects with which to feed 
their young ; but no! as the once 
potato - fed immigrants now de- 
mand, and get, the finest meat in 
the markets, so do the sparrows 
levy on the finest fruits in the 
orchards. Deer, too, have been 
introduced in places, and trouble 
farmers somewhat. An old friend 
of mind informed me that when he 
complained of the deer trespassing 
on his hay crops, he was coolly in- 
formed by their introducer that 
he had better drive them to the 
pound, as he would any other 
trespassing animal. My friend 
declined the job, partly flattered 
at the idea that at his age he 
should be capable of the feat. 
But to get to our rabbits. The 
part of Australia to which the fol- 
lowing remarks more particularly 
refer is known as Riverina, so 
called because four great rivers 
flow across its mighty plain. 
These are (1) the Murray, rising 
in the Australian Alps (snow-clad 
during a great portion of the year), 
and flowing west to the ocean in 
South Australia ; and next, its afflu- 
ents from the north—(2) the Mur- 
rumbidgee ; (3) the Lachlan ; and 
(4) the Darling, rising in Queens- 
land. The Murray is a noble 
Stream. At Euston, a small town- 
ship on its northern bank, situated 
below the junction of the Murrum- 
bidgee, but above that of the 
Darling, the volume of water which 
yearly passes down the Murray is 
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five times greater than that which 
the Thames conducts past London 
Bridge. At all times the Murray 
carries a fine stream of water ; .but 
in summer it is in some places 
occasionally fordable by horsemen, 
its water reaching to the saddle- 
flaps. In ordinary seasons the 
spring floods make it half a mile 
wide, with deep lagoons stretching 
far back on to the firm soil of the 
plains. The soil which is peri- 
odically flooded is called Boxtree 
Country, being thickly wooded 
by a variety of eucalyptus bearing 
the name of black box. It is 
necessary that these facts should 
be borne in mind, as that Murray 
river is the boundary between the 
colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria. 

At the r41st degree of east 
longitude the Murray passes 
wholly into the territory of South 
Australia. The Murray river is 
therefore the southern boundary 
of Riverina, which may be said to 
commence at Tocumwal, about 
ninety miles below Albury, at 
which latter town the Victorian 
and New South Wales railways 
meet the river Murray. 

The immense plains of Riverina 
are naturally waterless, except in 
the immediate vicinity of these 
rivers which cross them. After 
the great floods which occasionally 
but irregularly occur, there are 
in places, large lakes and lagoons 
which are filled with flood - waters 
flowing out along irregular chan- 
nels. As the rivers fall, these 
channels reconduct the flood-waters 
to the rivers ; the lakes and lagoons 
serve as what are named compen- 
sation-ponds, and assist to keep 
the rivers up to a high level. These 
returning flood-waters are carefully 
and skilfully dealt with by the 
adjoining sheep - farmers (Crown 
lessees), who, in various ways and 
at great expense, retain them for 
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their stock. But the lawful right 
thus to retain or use them is un- 
defined, and has been the source 
of constant disputes between the 
several Crown lessees whose hold- 
ings are bounded by these inter- 
mittent streams: there have been 
many actions at law connected 
with their rights or supposed 
rights. Latterly the matter has 
received the attention of a Royal 
Water Commission—but of course, 
as usual, after the mischief has 
been done. The matter at present 
stands thus: on these arid barren 
Riverina plains (whereon natur- 
ally not even a mouse could exist) 
there are pastured at present some 
twenty or twenty-five millions of 
high-class merino sheep. These 
sheep are being ‘gradually eaten 
out by rabbits. In spite of all 
endeavours to the contrary, these 
said rabbits are gradually increas- 
ing in numbers. I write of course 
in a great degree from recollection 
—from statements made in jour- 
nals of the Gay which remain un- 
contradicted. But one fact prov- 
ing what rabbits can do I can 
positively vouch for. It must be 
borne in mind that this is only 
one of many which could be ad- 
duced. On the south bank of 
the river Murray, consequently in 
the colony of Victoria, there is a 
station named Kulkyne, which has 
about twenty miles frontage to 
that river. The holding extends 
far back into arid, naturally worth- 
less, waterless country. _ On that 
station, by skilful management 
and by command of capital, there 
came to be pastured on it about 
110,000 sheep. When I, two or 


three years ago, visited that sta- 
tion, I found that the stock de- 
pasturing it had shrunk to 1200 
sheep, dying in a paddock at the 
homestead : 110,000 sheep to 1200 
sheep! The rabbits had to account 
for the deficiency. 


The rabbits 
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could not ‘hen cross the river into 
New South Wales in search of 
fresh fields and pastures new ; per- 
haps they had not yet learned to 
swim. On that station they had 
eaten up and destroyed all the 
grass and herbage; they had 
barked all the edible shrubs and 
bushes, aud had latterly them- 
selves began to perish in thou- 
sands. 

But to return to New South 
Wales, in which Riverina is situ- 
ated. The powers that were there- 
in looked complacently on whilst 
all this was going on within a gun- 
shot of them: they were warned 
again and again of what must 
surely happen if prompt, decisive 
steps were not at once taken. The 
idea of rabbits doing any great 
harm was scouted: neither in Vic- 
toria nor in New South Wales was 
the Lucalyptus dumosa country 
understood, nor would the Gov- 
ernment take steps to investigate 
what was told them of the matter 
until the mischief became almost 
irreparable. Thesquatters (Crown 
lessees with uncertain tenures) 
would not call out stinking fish for 
sale. They were, at any rate, too 
busy with the present to think 
much about the future—they were 
too busy about securing permanent 
water for their stock ‘‘ out back,” 
to think much about what was 
creeping on to them. The more 
far-sighted ones stocked up their 
runs to their very greatest capa- 
city in good seasons, and sold out 
these overstocked runs to new be- 
ginners, leaving the battle to be 
fought by their successors. If 
they thought much about the 
future at all as regarded rabbits, 
they believed that the river would 
stop the advancing enemy; and so 
it did for same years. They never 
dreamed of the flank attack which 
would proceed from South Austra- 
lia, whence the enemy was advanc- 
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ing along the north bank of the 
river Murray—slowly but surely 
advancing. [In military parlance, 
their right flank was turned. 

The rabbits in South Australia 
were no doubt introduced in the 
same way as in Victoria. The 
kindly parents liked to see their 
children’s lop-eared pets hopping 
about. If a pair of them now and 
again got into the garden, why 
that was only a case of stewed 
rabbit for dinner now and again. 
By-and-by these South Australian 
rabbits began to creep up along 
the limestone banks of the Murray, 
in which they found kindly shelter. 
I am told that the South Austral- 
ian rabbits which have reached 
Riverina show distinct traces of 
the pet animals: they are often 
lop-eared and _party-coloured, 
quite unlike the bold grey ones 
which have arrived from Victoria ; 
no doubt, in time all will throw 
back to the original type. But 
after the Victorian colonists had 
settled down, they were determined 
to have the real grey wild English 
rabbit. It is currently believed 
that a few pairs of grey rabbits 


turned out near Geelong, to estab- 


lish a warren, have done all the 
mischief. That I hardly believe, 
but it does not much matter 
whence the plague has proceeded. 
Suffice it to mark, that when they 
were turned out to shift for them- 
selves, to be fruitful and to multi- 
ply, they could not spread them- 
selves south—that the ocean for- 
bade. As their increase pressed 
on their means of subsistence, the 
rabbits were obliged to travel 
north to find it. This they gradu- 
ally did, almost unnoticed. It is 


to be borne in mind that Master 
Bunny works and travels in the 
night when the decent men whom 
he is ruining are asleep; hardly a 
sign of him is visible by day. 


Travellers mail- 


by the night 
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coaches along the south bank of 
the river Murray have described 
the noise made by the rabbits, as 
they cleared off from the advanc- 
ing gleaming coach-lights, as some- 
thing like the pattering of a hail- 
storm. But that was years ago. 
Since then the greater number of 
them have died of starvation, have 
been destroyed, or have emigrated 
to those happier regions north of 
the river. What their increase in 
those happier regions might well 
have been, what it probably may 
have been, and how it may 
materially checked, I propose to 
show. 

I have heard people holding 
forth about the extermination of 
rabbits—that is now utterly im- 
possible. Checked they may be, 
and the utter ruin of the pastoral 
interests in New South Wales may 
thus be averted; but after the 
headway that the rabbits have 
made, it will be long ere any great 
decrease can be visible. In any 
case, the subsequent guarding of the 
paddocks must be a constant and 
heavy drain on the possible profits 
derivable from depasturing them. 
I have asserted, and again insist- 
ingly assert, that the climate and 
the pastures of Riverina are most 
favourable to the increase of all 
animals, man perhaps excepted. 
The periodic droughts form the 
only drawback. The intervals be- 
tween them have not yet been 
clearly calculated, although an ap- 
proximation has been made. 

The first thing which falls to 
be done when forming a station 
on one of these dry blocks of 
country, is to secure a supply of 
water for the stock about to de- 
pasture it. When that necessary 
has been secured, it is found 
(naturally enough, when one comes 
to think of it) that the animals 
native to the country use such 
water-supply also. It is generally 
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believed thet they suffer and dis- 
appear when the white man arrives. 
It is not so at all, but quite the 
contrary. The animals peculiar 
to Australia throve and increased 
to an alarming degree by means 
of the very improvements which 
the intruding white man made for 
the use of the flocks which he 
introduced. Of course one does 
not expect to meet kangaroos or 
emus in the streets of Melbourne 
or Sydney. But for every one of 
them that were to be found in 
Riverina, say forty years ago, 
there were at least fen to 
found in the year 1880, and so 
remained until Master Bunny 
began to show himself as a factor 
in the question. It is the fecun- 
dity in the whole animal creation 
which make it so difficult to deal 
with the rabbit; but by means of 
that fecundity we may find the 
solution. We may introduce a 
fecund harmless animal which in 
its turn shall destroy the rabbit. 
Such animals are to be found in 
Australia, but they require pro- 
tection, and not the persecution 
to which they have been hitherto 
subjected. 

The figures and facts which I 
am about to quote may be so 
startling to any reader who is not 
acquainted with Australia, that I 
must ask him to pause occasion- 
ally and to think over the explana- 
tion as I go along. It must be 
borne in mind that we had in- 
truded ourselves into Australia, 
which had got on very well with- 
out us; that is to say, that in the 
course of ages a certain order or 
balance of nature had adjusted 
itself within that island. We 
came, and in a variety of ways 
we disturbed that balance. Thus, 
the Australian aboriginal had 
spread himself along these River- 
ine water-courses, and found his 
food in their waters, or within the 
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timbered belts which lined their 
banks. He brought with him 
man’s faithful friend, the dog, 
which, in that vast territory, to 
a certain extent threw off his 
allegiance, and became that wild 
animal known to us as the dingo 
or native dog. I do not profess 
to be much of a naturalist, but I 
believe that the dingo was the 
only non-marsupial quadruped 
which we found on the island of 
Australia when we took possession 
of it. At that time, on the arid 
plains of Riverina, the main fac- 
tors of the balance of nature 
were—(1) the Australian savage 
(dubbed aboriginal), (2) his half- 
tamed dog, and (3) the emanci- 
pated dingo. The same may be 
said of the whole island, but in 
other portions of it it is not so 
plainly visible. There was very 
seldom any water on these plains, 
except within the timbered banks 
and bends of the rivers. The 
fauna could not feed out beyond 
reach of water, consequently they 
were nearly always within easy 
reach of their enemies (the man 
and his dog’, who managed to 
keep their number down. Birds 
of prey also helped in this, but 
not materially so. The grasses, 
not being closely eaten down, be- 
came luxuriantly ripe, and an easy 
prey to the fires kindled by the 
aboriginal ‘* firestick.’’ These were 
started probably to insure a sward 
of tempting ~ young grass to lure 
the kangaroos to their fate; but 
their first consequence was that 
any young trees, germinating from 
shed eucalyptus seeds, were at 
once destroyed, there being no 
heavy-footed animals to _ tread 
them into the soil. As they lay 


on the surface, they were at once 
scotched off. Nowadays these ripe 
seeds dropped from the trees are 
trodden into the soil by grazing 
cattle, and then, germinating, form 
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the dense forests and scrubs of 
which graziers so much ‘complain. 
For we, with our sheep and cattle, 
appear on the, scene, and all be- 
comes changed. 

Since the year 1848 Crown 
tenants have been busied in tak- 
ing up the frontage along the 
rivers; and as that became stock- 
ed up, they began to excavate 
tanks, to sink wells, and otherwise 
to make available the waterless 
back portions of the holdings 
within their described boundary- 
lines. The dingoes played havoc 
with the sheep, which were now 
turned loose into paddocks fenced 
in to hold them. Enough shep- 
herds could not be _ procured 
to tend them in the manner un- 
til then adopted. Mounted men, 
called ‘‘boundary riders,’”’ took 
charge of the sheep turned into 
the large paddocks. The native 
dogs naturally preferred the easily 
caught sheep to the swift and 
powerful kangaroos. Then came 
to be delivered the first blow to 
the balance of nature—viz., the 
destruction of the dingoes. By 
running them down by greyhounds 


, and by poisoned baits, they were 


gradually reduced to a minimum. 
But then the kangaroo stepped 
in. Freed from their aforetime en- 
emy the dingo, and supplied with 
water from the squatters’ own 
tanks and wells, they rapidly be- 
came numerous and troublesome. 
This could hardly have been ex- 
pected, for the doe has but one 
young one at a birth, and that 
occurs but twice a-year, I believe. 
Yet I can give two instances of 
such rapid increase which came 
within my own knowledge. In 
185t I had occasion to visit a 
Station in Riverina which was 
stocked with cattle. I had a 
couple of kangaroo-dogs with me. 
As I was leaving, my friend asked 
me to chain them under my buggy, 
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as I had to cross the Red Plain, on 
which there were generally two or 
three couple of kangaroos to be 
seen, and he did not wish to have 
them killed. He had often to 
drive across that plain with his 
wife, and she took great delight in 
seeing the creatures hopping about. 
I respected his wish, and I duly 
saw the kangaroos. That station 
was afterwards sold by my friend, 
who stocked it up with sheep. 
The kangaroos, by 1875, had become 
a dreadful nuisance, not only there 
but on every place in the neigh- 
bourhood. It became necessary 
that they should be destroyed ; 
and in order that the remedy 
should be efficacious, action was 
taken ds nearly as possible simul- 
taneously at the various stations 
in the vicinity. Drives were or- 
ganised, and the poor creatures 
were driven into strong yards 
and therein shot. On the sta- 
tion above indicated more than 
twenty thousand were thus dis- 
posed of within a few months. 
Again, on quite a moderate-sized 
station with about 35,000 sheep, 
about fifty miles from the one 
above referred to, I saw by the 
station-books that six thousand 
kangaroo had been killed and paid 
for within six months. Dogs and 
rifles were used in this case, the 
hunter retaining the skins. The 
hunters were still in full employ- 
ment. On my journey up the 
river, I, missing the river-road, got 
out into the sheep-paddocks, and 
it seemed to me that there were 
still as many kangaroo as sheep 
within them. After this kangaroo- 
ing had gone on for a time, squat- 
ters began to hope that peace 
and plenty would reign on their 
holdings; but 


“Man never is, but always to be 
blessed.” 


The rabbits entered on the scene. 
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If I have carried my reader’s 
attention with me, he will remem- 
ber that I described how the grey 
wild rabbit of England had begun 
from the south coast to fight his 
way steadily north across Aus- 
tralia. But, at the same time, it 
is not to be denied that, at various 
places within Riverina, attempts 
had been made to establish the 
rabbit as a denizen of the soil. 
These attempts never were suc- 
cessful. I observed one case on 
the Bilibung Creek, where an 
old Devonshire gentleman tried 
hard so to establish them: again 
and again, after each failure, he 
renewed the attempt. He was 
well up in years, and did not do 
much more than attend :to his 
rabbits. He was delighted when, 
after some slight alarm, they would 
scamper home from the grassy 
banks of the creek, and seek 
friendly shelter beneath the hay- 
stacks. Under them he thought 
that they would breed undisturbed. 
Again, at various sandhills on the 
Murrumbidgee, near _ Balranald, 
there were a few pet stray rabbits 
burrowing about; also on some 
sandhills near the river Darling, 
at Wentworth These the lads 
from the neighbouring township 
easily kept under by means of 
their guns and dogs. In fact, the 
rabbits to that extent were for 
years a source of pleasurable ex- 
citement. 

Now I come to the question, 
How was it that the rabbits were 
thus kept down for years on the 
north bank of the river Murray 
—i.¢., in Riverina? My answer is, 
that they were kept down by one 
of their natural Australian foes, 
the iguana, and by their imported 
foe, the domestic cat,—this latter 
becoming in time as wild as the 
former. And I confidently be- 


lieve that, once we can check the 
rabbit increase a little, these, their 


natural foes, will completely master 
them. A little delicate manage- 
ment must obtain, of course, and 
there will be some outlay required, 
but much less than under the pre- 
sent ruinous system, whose result 
is miZ. I confidently believe that 
in no other way can this plague 
be coped with. The very manner 
in which the rabbits appeared in 
Riverina—so suddenly destructive 
—-proves, in my opinion, the truth 
of my hypothesis. For they did 
not, by degrees, spread out from 
small centres, as I have shown that 
they might have done; they came 
with a devastating rush. How 
the impetus given to them—how 
the long-threatened stroke was at 
last .dealt—is easily understood 
by persons familiar with the sea- 
sons. From the southern coast 
of Victoria these hordes had tra- 
velled on still north, until they 
were stopped by the river Murray. 
In the grassy bends of that river 
they fixed themselves on lands 
sometimes twenty feet under wa- 
ter, yet at other times clothed 
with rich swards of grass and 
herbs; they crept round the dry 
ends of deep lagoons which in 
ordinary years enclose islands; 
the soil is soft and well adapted 
for burrowing. They got out on 
to the extreme northern points of 
the Victorian territory—nay, there 
seems no reason to doubt that some 
of them had annexed several small 
islands in the river, which appeared 
when the waters were low. Then 
the long-delayed flood came at 
last: with a clean sweep over the 
salient Victorian capes, it carried 
the rabbits in heaps on to the 
northern (Riverina) shores. ill 
animals (except man) can swim 
when needs must be; even barn- 
door fowls and kangaroos manage 
in a fashion. Thousands—tens of 


thousands of these Victoriam rab- _ 


bits must have been drowned, but 
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enough survived to establish them- 
selves firmly on Riverina territory 
at different places. There they 
recruited their energies and ga- 
thered their forces until they set 
off again north—for north is still 
their aim. I think that this has 
become an instinctive desire. I 
hope that it has, for in such case 
it will make their destruction so 


_much the easier. 


It may be as well to pause here 
and endeavour to learn why rab- 
bits keep marching on. It may be 
supposed that they are pressing on 
for fresh pastures. It is not so 
at all. For this army is on the 
march, and is to be viewed under 
quite a different light than if they 
had made a permanent settlement 
in the country which they have 
overrun. 

When he was a boy, did any one 
of my readers ever keep pet rabbits ? 
If he did, he may remember that 
we were taught to keep the buck 
rabbit in a box by himself: we 
were told that he would eat the 
young ones if he got among them. 
Nevertheless, we were to put the 
buck into the doe’s box as soon as 


- the young ones were able to take 


care of themselves. This visit by 
the buck was just to keep all in 
good-humour. Now we know that 
this was in part a fable, but not 
altogether so. The buck does kill 
the young ones if he can get at 
them when they are very young, 
and the does are aware of this his 
propensity. Thus it happens that, 
in a state of freedom, after the 
does have had intercourse with the 
males and find themselves preg- 
nant, they slip away from the 
males and press on in a northerly 
direction. The deserted bucks lie 
quietly by until some other drove 
of mateless does passes up to 
them from the south, after having 
kindled. Here they again mate, 
and the does again pass on north 
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to kindle in safety. That north- 
erly march has now reached the 
borders of Queensland, some hun- 
dreds of miles from where they 
crossed the river Murray. What 
I advise is this, that this instinct 
of theirs should be utilised; no 
attempt should be made to stop 
them, which would now be an im- 
possibility : their march should only 
be stayed. Let them pass along 
north. The timber fences which 
bear east and west should be fitted 
with rabbit-proof wire-netting in 
approved fashion—/.e., with eight 
or nine inches of the wire-netting 
laid out south, pinned down, and 
then lightly covered with soil. 
From these wire- fitted fences, 
stays (colonial breaks) should be 
run down south every mile or 
two; they need not be long 
(twenty chains would suffice), but 
they should be carefully fitted with 
netting, pinned down, as in the 
case of the east and west fences. 
The rabbits arriving at the fences 
cannot af once get north by bur- 
rowing under such fences, but 
they will travel along them until 
they reach a break ; they will run 
along it until they again meet the 
fence, and in the angles, formed 
by the fences and the breaks, 
there should be swinging or fall- 
ing traps through which the rab- 
bits should be able to pass under 
the wired fence. These traps 
should discharge the rabbits pass- 
ing through them into pitfalls 
fitted up to receive and retain 
them. These pitfalls must be 
periodically visited by mounted 
men told off for that purpose. 

The foregoing is a mere sketch. 
There are plenty of clever practi- 
cal men among the sheep-farmers 
of Australia who can carry out 
(and improve upon) the hints 
given. The main idea is, that as 
it is guite impossible to stop the 
march of the-rabbits, they should 
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always have a seemingly clear way 
before them; that they must be 
constantly disturbed :” and hunted 
out of the southern parts of the 
paddocks, but never obstructed in 
the northern, and never closely 
dealt with until they run through 
the traps into the pitfalls, out of 
which escape should be made im- 
possible. 

To justify this expensive pro- 
cedure, it is, of course, presup- 
posed that the natural defence 
afforded by the river Murray has 
been built up again. It has once 
been stormed by Master Bunny— 
that should never be allowed to oc- 
cur again. It will be more easily 
defended now, for agencies in Vic- 
toria are actively at work keeping 
down the pest. The various Vic- 
torian Shire Councils seem to be 
zealous in the matter, and in time 
their efforts must tell. But that 
is a contingency upon which New 
South Wales has no right to de- 
pend. A wire rabbit-proof fence, 
with breaks, swing-traps, and pit- 
falls, should be run along the 
north bank of the river, following 
its course ina general way west 
to the eastern boundary of South 
Australia. That wire rabbit-proof 
fence should be some miles back 
from the river, and existing fences 
might be utilised for the purpose ; 
it should, if possible, be north of 
the main roads which run down 
the course of the river, and it 
might well commence about To- 
cumwal. 

The country between the river 
Murray and this _ rabbit - proof 
fence should be closely watched 
by the Board of Sheep Directors, 
under whose control the arrange- 
ments should be carried out— 
under them, or some other body 
of a similar character, There 
should be a guiding central 


authority certainly, for it is not 
a question which affects pas- 
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toralists only—-it affects every 
one in Australia, and money will 
be required to carry out any 
scheme which may be fixed upon, 
That guiding authority must be 
the New South Wales Executive, 
of course. But the Directors of 
the Sheep Boards—the more im- 
mediately and directly interested 
person—should have the practical 
working out of any scheme which. 
may be adopted. When did a 
farmer in Great Britain ever get 
his barns cleared — thoroughly 
cleared— from rats? I may safely 
write—never. ‘There were always 
a few ‘‘left to breed.”” Many of 
the rabbiters hitherto employed in 
New South Wales have been smart 
fellows, but the best of them never 
would have killed that ‘¢ last rab- 
bit’’ about which we heard so 
much. When scalps got scarce, 
these rabbiters insisted on being 
shifted out to more _ rabbity 
country. In fact, the whole 
working of the Rabbit Act hith- 
erto has been a grand and expen- 
sive mistake ; it has been a direct 
incentive to the propagation of 
the pest. That might have been 
foretold, and was so. It might 
have been different had all the 
people employed sternly done 
their duty, and had there not 
been so much centralisation, and 
so much pen-and-ink work about 
its working —probably unavoid- 
able under the phases it had 
assumed. 

In any new scheme to be adopted 
there should be one clear fiat 
issued: Zhere shall be no more 
rabbit scalps (or skins) paid for. 
The destruction of rabbits should 
be looked upon as a paramount 
duty—a disagreeable one, no doubt, 
but of most urgent necessity. It 
has, in plain words, come to this— 
that rabbits must be utterly sud- 
dued in New South Wales, or the 
colonists must once more withdraw 
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themselves into the county of Cum- 
berland, and therein quietly await 
the wearing out of the pest. That 
time will arrive: when all vegeta- 
tion has been utterly destroyed, 
the rabbits must lay themselves 
down and die. To persons who 
fugitively glance at the matter, 
this may appear to be a gross 
exaggeration. It is not so. It 
is only a question of time—of a 
year or two—one way or another. 
Just about the time that the rab- 
bits fairly made their appearance 
north of the Murray river, I 
remember that the lessee of 
Tapio run told me that he had 
somewhere read, that -from one 
pair of rabbits in one year there 
would be a progeny of sixty thou- 
sand. Now my friend must either 
have forgotten what he had read 
or his authority was a bad one. 
Alas! sixty thousand is soon reach- 
ed, but not in one year—not quite 
so: under the most favourable 
circumstances that is quite impos- 
sible. I have, however, made a 
computution which includes ll 
sorts of allowances as against the 
increase. I will not trouble the 
reader with the items; but I find 
that in the fifth year there might 
well have sprung from the original 
couple no less than~one million 
and five hundred thousand rabbits. 
As there may probably have been 
hundreds of couples swept across 
the Murray into Riverina seven 
or eight years ago, I leave the 
reader to ponder the matter. It 
is asserted, truly enough no doubt, 
that there is a law of nature by 
which that increase is kept within 
certain bounds—for rabbits have 
their enemies which prey on them. 
That is true in the abstract: 
but in Riverina these useful ene- 
mies of the rabbits are carefully 
destroyed by the rabbit-trappers. 
These men are determined that 
the rabbits shall remain for 
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their peculiar benefit, and take 
active means to secure that result, 
How they manage this, and how 
they provide for successive crops 
of rabbits for themselves, must 
form the subject of further ex- 
planation. In the meantime, each 
Australian who reads these lines 
should determine to use his in- 
fluence to stop payment for rabbit 
scalps (or skins). Such payments 
actually propagate the dreaded 
evil. It is, of course, quite im- 
possible to prevent a sheep-farmer 
from throwing away his money if 
he so choose. But one and all 
should protest against any more 
money going from the public 
treasury for the purpose of paying 
for rabbits destroyed. This trap- 
ping of rabbits has been such a 
source of wealth—such an unex- 
pected one—for loafing tramps, for 
country storekeepers, and for bush. 
publicans, that there is sure to be 
a great outcry at the stopping of 
supplies. But let the sneep-farmer 
employ a superior class of men 
henceforth with whom to fight the 
rabbits. Where the rabbits have 
firmly established themselves by 
burrowing, let the paddocks be 
cleared of them by contract. Let 
the rabbits’ natural enemies be 
once more protected instead of 
being persecuted as hitherto, then 
we shall find the balance of nature 
restored, and no more rabbits come 
to the front than we can find a 
legitimate use for. 

I have so far endeavoured to 
describe the march northward of 
the grey rabbits turned loose near 
Geelong in Victoria, the most 
southern of the Australian colo- 
nies; their crossing of the river 
Murgay above the junction of the 
river Drrling therewith, and their 
invasion of the district familiarly 
known as Riverina. I have pointed 
out how the rabbits already within 
Riverina might be so dealt with 
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as greatly to mitigate the evil— 
whereupon they might be in a 
great degree left to the mercy of 
their natural enemies. But in 
order to cause that plan to be 
successful, the co-operation of Vic- 
toria must be secured. This co- 
operation, I think, may be depend- 
ed upon, if only from motives of 
self- preservation. But lest it 
should be only partially rendered, 
I have recommended that a line 
of wired fencing should be carried 
down a few miles north of the 
river Murray, and parallel with 
that stream, in a general way, so 
that any straggling rabbits from 
Victoria, crossing the river, should 
be dealt with ere they got too far 
out. I may here particularly point 
out that that fence must be, if 
possible, some miles away from 
the roads ordinarily used by loaf- 
jng tramps or ¢t-devant trappers. 
From sheer mischief they would 
soon destroy the traps and have 
the rabbits back again. The 
management of the rabbits must 
be in the hands of the Sheep- 
Boards; and the matter above 
alluded to they will have to watch 
closely——that and other matters 
cognate thereto. 

I have also alluded to a constant 
creeping upwards of rabbits from 
South Australia, along both banks 
of the -river Murray. That has 
become a serious factor in the rab- 
bit question. After the influx of 
the Darling therewith (at Went- 
worth), the Murray becomes such a 
considerable stream that there is 
not much chance of rabbits crossing 
over it until it is well within the 
South Australian boundary-line, 
when much of its volume has been 
removed by evaporation or filtra- 
tion. That boundary is some 
ninety or hundred miles below 
Wentworth. The area between 


the Darling river, the river Mur- 
tay, and the South Australian 
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boundary is already pretty full of 
rabbits. The boundary between 
South Australia and New South 
Wales is the 1r41st degree of east 
longitude bearing north from the 
river Murray, and has been already 
surveyed and fenced, but I think 
the fencing is not wire-netted. 

The fence which I have sug- 
gested as proper to be run westerly, 
some miles out from and parallel 
with the Murray. river, should be 
continued across the Darling river 
to the South Australian bound- 
ary, and breaks and traps in it 
should be set up, as formerly 
described. The facilities of work- 
ing the trapping successfully in 
that locality are very great. 
Nearly all that rabbit - infested 
frontage is liable to inundations at 
uncertain intervals, which cause 
most of the rodents to clear out of 
it. Such of them as may have 
found refuge on islands may be 
driven out by what are called 
‘‘rouse-about men’”’ landed from 
boats, which are easily procurable. 
Strong reserves of such men are, 
or should be, kept on the various 
stations. The fence bearing west- 
erly to the South Australian bound- 
ary should pass well north of 
Lake Victoria; the rabbits inside 
of it would be always well on the 
move, and easily dealt with if the 
traps are duly attended to. 

But, as regards the fenced 
boundary-line between the two 
colonies, it must be borne in mind 
that the rabbits which reach it 
have come out of the south Aus- 
tralian Murray river scrubs, and 
their line of march has been latterly 
north-east. But the same method 
of capture will be successful. The 
boundary- fence should be hung 
with wire-netting, and breaks, if 
possible at every mile of it, should 
conduct the rabbits into pitfalls. 
But in this case, as one pitfall is 
filled from New South Wales, the 
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next one should be filled from 
South Australia. Along this fence 
it may be in places difficult to fit 
up conducting breaks, as_ there 
is, for about sixty or seventy 
miles, a great deal of scrub. 


, Along ¢his wire fence rabbits are 


sure to travel long distances in 
summer, as water is very scarce. 
If my memory does not fail me, 
about the 71-mile tree, north from 
the river Murray, there is water 
generally on some nice little plains 
suitable for a camp for persons 
attending to the breaks and traps. 
At about the 1o2 to 105 mile peg, 
one comes again to, open fine 
country on the Buckalow Run, 
and water is to be had on both 
sides of the boundary. Here the 
pest has fine room to spread over 
a country suitable to it in every 
way. 

From what I can remember, it 
is about eight years since the 
rabbits, crossing the Murray, start- 
ed for Queensland. They progress 
at the rate of about fifty miles a- 
year, apparently as the result of 
an instinctive impulse, which, pro- 
perly utilised, should lead to a 


' perfect solution of the problem, so 


far as Queensland is concerned— 
that is to say, if it be not already 
too late. 

If, three or four years ago, the 
southern boundary of Queensland 
had been fenced with wire-netting ; 
if breaks had been erected at every 
mile or two along that fence, to 
turn the travelling rabbits through 
traps into pitfalls; if faithful and 
intelligent men had been procur- 
ed, to work out the simple sys- 
tem,—then that colony might 


have scorned the possibility of 
the danger now threatening her. 
Alas! it may be too late,—the 
rabbits most probably are within 
the lines of Queensland; but a 
second parallel may be drawn 
well ahead of the invaders with 
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good effect. It is all a question 
of money. In any case, the cost 
must be great,—but it is either 
that or ruin. 

It will be observed that I in no 
way pretend to suggest a method 
by which rabbits could be ‘‘exter- 
minated ”’ (that is the word which 
was in use when I was about the 
rabbit-infested district), but they 
can be brought within ‘‘ measur- 
able distance’’ thereof, and may 
then be left to the tender mercies 
of their ‘‘ natural enemies.”’ 

I have used that phrase more 
than once, and now define it. 
Their enemies are the domestic 
cat turned louse, and the iguana. 
These were comparatively plenti- 
ful at one time; but as the rabbit- 
trappers soon discovered them to 
be “heir natural enemies, they have 
been greatly reduced in numbers. 
I do not know much about the 
generation of the iguana, but am 
acquainted with their destructive 
powers. The domestic cat is well 
known to every one, but few are 
aware what it can do in this rabbit 
question. The trappers are, how- 
ever. I know that I am laying 
myself open to the charge of 
‘¢ damnable iteration,’’ but I can- 
not help that. It is because I 
feel so very strongly that I write 
so insistingly. Some of my readers 
may recognise opinions which they 
have heard me long ago express. 
Have my words proved true or 
not? That is the way I put it 
to my intimates and associates of 
old. Well, then, take heed to my 
penned words once more. How 
often have some of you heard me 
ridicule the keeping of packs of 
dogs with which you were to hunt 
up the rabbits! Were you not 
told that the remedy would be an 
aggravation of the disease? that 
the dogs would multiply and take 
the bush, where they would kill 
sheep wholesale and neglect the 
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rabbits? Has that not come to 
pass? I seein some Riverina news- 
papers lately come into my hands 
that on one of the large ‘stations, 
not far from Wentworth, a stand- 
ing reward is offered of five shil- 
lings per scalp for dogs run wild. 
In one of my latest trips across the 
Riverina plains, in company with 
a station boundary-rider, I saw a 
couple of cross-bred greyhounds 
rounding up a small flock of 
weaners. The boundary - rider 
made off for them, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour returned with a 
report of about twenty ‘‘killed 
or wounded.’’ How often during 
that day was that repeated? 
Were not these dogs, or their 
parents, imported from Adelaide, 
or some other seaboard town, at a 
cost of forty shillings a-head and 
passage paid? How many cats or 
iguanas may not these dogs have 
killed—animals which go about all 
night working for you, whilst you 
nd your dogs are asleep! 

I have written above that the 
trappers well know how the cat 
interferes with their trade. One 
instance is as good as twenty. 
Within my knowledge the cats at 
one station were thus dealt with. 
The trapper marked a shallow 
burrow about half a mile from 
the head station, into which he 
knew that a rabbit had entered, 
and must return early in the 
evening. He put a spring trap 
down for the rabbit, and five or 
six more traps round that first set 
one. The rabbit was caught in 
coming out, an@ squealed, as 
usual, when seized by the trap. 
The station cats, aware of what 
the squeal meant, made for the 
spot, and in trying to seize the 
rabbit, two of them were caught 
and knocked on the head by the 
rabbiter. Iguanas are killed on 


every possible occasion by these 
men, though by law they are pro- 
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tected. What avails a paper pro- 
tection when there is not a human 
being but the trapper within miles 
of the place? There are other 
animals, such as ferrets, weasels, 
polecats, &c., which might be fitly 
used in the destruction of rabbits, 
but I do not propose to deal with 
their efficiency at present. The 
dog is to be utterly cast aside. 
Fox-terriers might be of service if 
they could be kept under control. 
But at present I push forward 
for consideration the claims of 
the domestic cat. 

First and foremost, its habits 
are nocturnal. When the rabbit 
starts in the evening twilight in 
quest of his food, the cat rises for 
the same purpose. The whole 
comparison between these two ani- 
mals may be summed up in a few 
words: the cat is credited with 
ten lives, the rabbit has barely 
one. Hold the rabbit up by his 
hind legs,—he can be killed bya 
single blow behind his ears from 
your open hand. Thecat is always 
on the gui vive. No reptile can 
approach a bush cottage without 
his informing you of it. He never 
fails to kill any moderately-sized 
snake (say thirty inches long), if 
you will only allow him to attack 
it in his own way. In the next 
place, the cat seems hardly to re- 
quire water if there be any animal 
life about ; the blood of its victims 


seems to suffice him. I have once 
or twice come across them out 
twenty miles from any water 


known to any of the station hands. 
When running thus at large, the 
male cat assumes the air and de- 
meanour of a small tiger, and all 
the adults of the tribe can preserve 
themselves from danger by the use 
of their climbing powers ; they are 
not fond of leaving the timber 
lands far behind them. But, above 
all, cats do not hunt merely to feed 
themselves ; they hunt as we do, 
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for the pleasure of hunting, and 
are often satisfied with merely 
disabling their foe. When night 
falls, and it can see clearly about, 
it marches off, sometimes for miles, 
to return to its home at dawn, 
ofttimes laden with a tit-bit for its 
master, besides food for the kit- 
tens which had been left behind. 
Castration does not diminish their 
hunting powers and courage ; and 
I have seen most valiant speci- 
mens. At a friend’s station I 
knew one who, during nearly every 
night, brought home and deposit- 
ed in the verandah a paddy-melon 
much larger than an ordinary rab- 
bit. This nightly task must have 
evoked a wonderful perseverance. 
Poor fellow ! the day came on which 
there was no game brought home. 
He was sought for far and near, 
but was never seen again. My 
wife had a favourite ‘‘ Tommy”’ 
who would tackle anything in the 
world, I think (of its own weight, 
be it understood). That which he 
killed he used to bring home and 
deposit by night under her couch, 
—the door being generally open. 
Rabbits there were none about in 
those days—he and a few others 
like him had taken care of that— 
but I have known him to bring in 
a water-hen as large as a bantam, 
to which I had to give the coup de 
grace. Thoughtful creature! He 
devoured in the garden the bodies 
of such snakes as he had killed 
during the night, but left their 
poison-laden heads on the gravel 
walks, as evidence of what he had 
done for us during the hours that 
we were sleeping. 

I shall not refer farther to 
the cat tribe, but only here 
remind the sheep-farmer of the 
claims of this humble and despised 
friend. If the grazier thinks over 
the matter, he will discern why the 
cat has so many enemies. Every 
one in the bush is his enemy who 
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in any shape or form has a share 
of the scalp-money. The trapper 
is his enemy, of course, as also every 
official who is connected with the 
‘« new industry,’’ as I may call it, 
---the store-keeper, with whom the 
trapper deals, and the publicans, 
who welcome the trapper’s well- 
filled purse. They, who should be 
the cat’s friend, foolishly leave him 
to the tender mercies .of his ene- 
mies. On every station and on 
every conditional purchase there 
should be nurseries and homes for 
cats, and these, as they reach ma- 
turity, would go abroad to do the 
work which trappers less thor- 
oughly perform. 

The iguanas are large lizards. 
One variety, of a dark colour, is 
from five to six feet long, and 
much resembles a small alligator. 
It inhabits the lofty gum-trees 
which grow along the various 
water-courses. The individuals of 
this variety are wonderful climbers, 
and used to wage war on the opos- 
sum tribe; but that occupation is 
nearly gone. They descended oft- 
times and robbed such foul-houses 
as were near the water. I do not 
think that they would much help 
the destruction of rabbits; but 
under the changed circumstances 
of their usual game, they might do 
so. The variety which is peculi- 
arly worth preserving is much 
smaller, not mcre than two and 
a half feet long, having a bright 
bronze-like skin. 

It must not be supposed that 
the rabbits, on their march north- 
ward, did not leave any colonies 
behind them. They did ; and it is 
in regard to these colonies that 
the smaller iguanas are found .so 
useful.” These colonies may be 
called burrows, in fact, and are 
of two kinds: first, those which 
the rabbits themselves made; and 
secondly, those which they found 
ready-made for them. The first 
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are merely temporary shelters, in 
which they deposit their young 
whilst on their march. The soil 
is very loose, and the does do not 
excavate to any depth. I have 
often seen lads thrust their arms 
in and drag the young ones out. 
The reason of this shallow burrow- 
ing is, that if they dig in deeper 
than the shrub and grass roots, 
the sand runs down and chokes 
the excavation. The iguanas are 
aware of this, and do not enter 
the burrows as the rabbits do; 
but, with their acute sense 
of smell, can, from the surface, 
fix upon the spot beneath which 
the rabbit-nest is, and, digging 
down to it, seize the young rab- 
bits. The burrows which the 
rabbits find ready-made for them 
are much more difficult to deal 
with. These are excavations in 
rocky, gravelly, limestone hillocks, 
originally made by small species 
of kangaroo not much larger than 
a rabbit. On the Darling back 
blocks I have heard them styled 
dilbies---their aboriginal name, I 
presume. What the direct reason 
may be is unknown---whether the 
destined time for their removal had 
come, or whether the rabbits had 
forcibly ejected them or not— 
the fact remains, that these little 
bilbies have all disappeared, and 
the rabbits have taken possession 
of their warrens. I do not think 
that this has merely happened. 
I think that it is a direct decree 
from the Almighty Being who 
rules the universe. I have ob- 
served a somewhat similar law de- 
creed on another occasion. With- 
out staying to inquire in what 
manner it was brought about, or 
how we have dealt with the 
aborigines of Australia, the fact 
remains that the Anglo-Saxon has 
taken possession of Riverina, and 
that aboriginal tribes have dis- 
appeared. The principal flesh- 
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meat of these aborgines was that 
of the opossum ; under the changed 
circumstances these animals were 
no longer required, and they have 
disappeared. Where, ten years 
ago, they were to be found in 
swarms, hardly one can be dis- 
covered. The same law has left 
the bilbie-warrens to the rabbits. 

Now the rabbits in these war- 
rens or burrows can be dealt 
with in two ways—directly dealt 
with, mean. They must be either 
surrounded by wire-netting and 
cleared out by ferrets, as in Britain, 
or they must be smothered by sul- 
phur or other gas fumes. The 
choice lies with the sheep-farmer : 
I think the smothering the prefer- 
able plan. The ground around is 
generally too rocky to allow of 
digging the rabbits out: ferrets 
are troublesome to handle, and are 
dangerous at all times. 

It would require a goodly-sized 
volume to enumerate all the cases 
which might occur in dealing with 
the rabbits. I will only cite one 
more case, which is to a certain 
extent within my own knowledge. 
A young gentleman at Euston 
Station, who had formerly been in 
the employment of Mr Miller at 
Kulkyne, informed me that during 
one dry summer he had been sent 
out to one of the back Stations to 
see if the various 400-gallon tanks, 
which were placed at intervals 
along the back country roads, were 
all right—that means, all to the 
fore and with water inthem. He 
came to one which had water in it, 
and which water the rabbits about 
had smelt. They had crowded to 
the tank, and were piled up dead, 
one on top of the other, half- 
way up the sides of the tank. He 
estimated their numbers to be six 
or seven hundred. I believe him 
implicitly, and so would every 
one who was aware of all the 
circumstances. 




















Why could not such an exces- 
sive thirst be more frequently made 
use of, in places? I am of course 
aware that Kulkyne suffered much, 
and had no green herb on it. But 
when there is a will there is a way, 
A few dishes of water inside of a 
small paddock of an acre, with a 
trapped wire-proof fence, would 
occasionally do wenders. 

The pitfalls, of course, must 
have zinc bottoms, with a little 
earth on them, and a few green 
boughs—the sides lined with zinc. 
The falls of the little trap doorways 
must have great attention paid 
to them. All these minutiz re- 
quire the employment of a su- 
perior class of men—handy and 
teachable: such men are not 
easily obtainable anywhere. The 
handy, intelligent, all round men 
amongst the agricultural classes 
in Britain, I am everywhere told, 
are a thing of the past. I don’t be- 
lieve it. It only requires circum- 
stances to bring them to the front ; 
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and that has been abundantly 
provided again and again in Austra- 
lia. They are not going to let 
miserable creatures like rabbits 
beat them. With all its little 
cunning it is a stupid animal. 

I part from the subject with one 
word of comfort to my Australian 
friends. I hear a great deal about 
the raddit’s increase, but none 
about the ca/’s. Here it is. Mak- 
ing the same allowances against 
the increase as I did in the rab- 
bit case, I find that in the f/th 
year, from one pair of cats, there 
might well be 25,000, of which 
12,000 would be breeders. Allow- 
ing that each cat kills only two 
rabbits a-week—that is, say, one 
hundred a-year—the rabbits killed 
by cats would amount to 2,500,000 
in one year. A good return— 
on paper—no doubt. But the rab- 
bits are up to their calculation, 
—why should not the cats be so 
also ? 

C. G. N. Lockwarr. 











‘¢WuatT do you wear that blue 
ribbon for?’’ says the testy uncle 
in a popular farce; ‘the boat- 
race is over long ago.’’ ‘That his 
nephew should mount the colours 
of one or other of the University 
crews, the old Indian thinks quite 
natural, though he is not supposed 
to have any intimate connection 
either with Oxford or Cambridge. 
But the visitor to London on the 
last Thursday in Lent would of 
late years see more and more of 
this kind of partisanship displayed 
by every class of the community, 
and might imagine that some great 
public question was at stake, on 
which the mind of the people was 
as thoroughly excited as by any of 
the historical war-cries which have 
swayed the crowd in days of yore. 
The true-blue of the Covenanter, 
the orange of the adherent of 
Dutch William, or the tricolor of 
tne first French Revolution, were 
not more generally worn than are 
the rival shades of azure which 
designate the athletes of the Uni- 
versities ; and though Henley re- 
gatta has become a fashionable 
adjunct to the London season, and 
a languid interest is spasmodically 
exhibited in some local boat-race 
or phenomenal performer, this one 
rowing event has, it would almost 
seem, attracted to itself the whole 
popular sympathy with boat-racing. 

Taking up the Rowing Almanack, 
the recognised handbook of English 
aquatics, we may notice that at 
least a third of the contests there- 
in recorded are directly connected 
with schools and colleges, while of 
the remainder a large proportion 
of the public regattas are supported 
by the competition of crews com- 
posed of the same academic ma- 
terial. Races between professed 
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watermen are now few indeed and 
far between, and derive their chief 
interest from the prowess of the 
American and colonial oarsmen 
who are attracted to Great Britain 
by occasional prizes of great mon- 
etary value. But a study of the 
records of boat-racing tells us how 
often the aquatic meetings in pro- 
vincial towns have collapsed for 
want of support, and how feeble is 
their hold upon existence. The 
Tyne alone, of all our provincial 
rivers, is much affected by oarsmen, 
the Severn possibly coming third 
in the list of streams on which re- 
gattas are held; while the seaside 
contests are wellnigh entirely con- 
fined to sailing-boats, the few row- 
ers playing an interlude to the 
serious business of the piece. 

We do not notice in the calen- 
dar a mention of the race between 
London (Campbell’s crew) and 
Glasgow, in 1839, recorded in the 
preface to the ‘Moor and the 
Loch’ ; but there is a certain quaint 
propriety in some of the notes of 
bygone events which find a place 
there. Probably the fact that on 
October 28, 1846, Coombes was 
presented with a champion belt, 
may interest some readers who are 
careless to know that on the 2gth 
‘¢hare-hunting begins’’; while to 
the thorough-going amateur the 
statement that Campbell, in a 
single-sculling boat, beat a four- 
oared crew from Battersea to Put- 
ney, on October 17, 1838, will be 
an antidote to the gloom of the 
next announcement, that the 18th 
is the anniversary of the death of 
Lord Palmerston. The impression 
derived from the perusal of the 
whole book is, that the rowing 
world is but a limited one; and 
the residents upon the Thames 
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will confirm the suspicion. In 
spite of house-boats and water 
picnics, professional and amateur 
aspirants for aquatic fame have 
not increased in numbers, skill, or 
enthusiasm since the era of the 
great men to whom the ‘ Oarsman’s 
Companion’ so fondly turns—the 
heroes of the river in the opening 
years of her Majesty’s reign. Since 
it has become an article of faith 
with the gentility of England that 
their sons must be brought up in 
the doctrine and practice of mus- 
cular Christianity, rowing has 
taken its place in the list of indis- 
pensable objects of study at several 
eof our famous schools and univer- 
sities; but beyond these limits it 
has not advanced, or rather has 
retrograded ; while the alteration 
in the character of our navigable 
tic locomotion has much narrowed 
streams and of our modes of aqua- 
its circle of popularity. 

Half a century ago the amateur 
oarsman was a familiar feature 
of the Thames at Westminster 
Bridge, between which and Lam- 
beth Palace the principal boat- 
houses were situated : now the in- 


‘ creasing limits of the town have 


driven ail these indications of the 
sport far beyond the ken of the 
everyday passer-by. Boat-builders 
and boat-clubs, practice - rowing 
and matches, find no place now 
lower than Putney, and those who 
wish to see them must journey 
thither on purpose. Once the 
Westminster boys were quite a 
feature of the river: not only the 
racing eight, perhaps practising 
for a contest with Eton (in which, 
despite their inequality in num- 
bers to select from, they were not 
always unsuccessful), was a daily 
sight to the loungers at Millbank 
or Chelsea ;-but, what was more 
interesting, if not so scientific, the 
huge tubs of four oars manned by 
junior boys, chubby little fellows 
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fresh from inland homes, acquir- 
ing the science of rowing under 
some schoolfellow of greater ex- 
perience, deputed by the ‘‘ Head 
of the Water.’”’ The sewer and 
the steamboat have strangled one 
of our nurseries of oarsmen.’ 
There is nothing in our older 
books of annals or memoirs to in- 
dicate that competition in rowing 
was one of the pastimes of our 
remoter ancestors. Strutt, indeed, 
gives pictorial representations of 
water tournaments, in which the 
rowers as well as the combatants 
appear to be London youths of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century; but 
there is every reason to believe 
that skill with the oar would have 
been rated as a ‘‘ base and mechan- 
ical’’ accomplishment, even by the 
sons of prosperous burghers, in an 
age when the doom of the worst 
of criminals was to furnish the 
propelling power of a huge galley, 
chained to the bench, and stimu- 
lated with a lash as barbarously 
effective as that which in the pres- 
ent day is used upon a span of 
oxen in South .Africa. At an 
expenditure of human life esti- 
mated at a full third of the crew 
in each voyage, the corsairs and 
the hospitallers, down to the end 
of the last century, managed to 
maintain a speed of fifteen knots 
an hour; and readers of Marryat’s 
novels may remember his descrip- 
tion of the morale and physique 
of the crews, thus collected from 
the very refuse of humanity. Al- 
though the row-galley became ex- 
tinct in these latitudes long before 
it disappeared from the Mediter- 
ranean, it lingered long enough 
here to excite feelings in connec- 
tion with the oar by no means of 
a pleasurable kind—labour, servi- 
tude, and mechanical drudgery 
being proverbially associated with 
rowing. Taylor, the Water-poet, 
the first English writer who can 














be quoted as connected with the 
waterman’s craft, does not speak 
of it in a way which indicates 
much love for it, or pride in it. 
The ‘Jolly Young Waterman” 
was a creation of the Dibdin 
school® of ballad-writing, and 
‘¢ Farewell, my trim-built Wherry,”’ 
a sentiment of the era of Haynes 
Bayley. Long after the sea-ser- 
vice had become a passion with 
adventurous youths of high degree, 
a waterman on the Thames was a 
mere stout drudge for hire or a 
one-legged sailor, and his best 
ambition to wear the livery of 
some nobleman whose town house 
abutted on the Strand, or to don 
the coat and badge of some City 
company’sbarge. When Sir Roger 
de Coverley took boat at the 
Temple stairs for Spring Garden, 
his young friends would have been 
jeered at had they proposed to row 
him themselves; and the worthy 
knight, who looked at the water- 
man’s calling as the legitimate re- 
source of sailors disabled from ac- 
tive service, would have scorned 
such a proposition as an invasion 
of the rightful privilege of deserv- 
ing veterans. 

John Bunyan in his ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ with that perspicacious 
grasp of the popular mind which 
makes him so universally famous, 
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catches the leading idea in his 
day of the morals of the water- 
man, ‘‘ looking one way and rowing 
another ’’—a proverb much older 
than Bunyan’s age, and of which 
a curious ‘echo survives in the vul- 
gar explanation of the attitude 
of the ferrymen at Malta, one 
of whom paddles while the other 
rows, so that they face each other ; 
the tradition being, that once the 
stroke - oar suddenly missed his 
bowman, who had been abstracted 
by the foul fiend for whose service 
he had so long qualified.! 

As late as 1775, when George 
III.’s rather foolish brothers took 
a prominent part in promoting a® 
‘‘ grand regatta’’ on the Thames, 
there appears to have been little 
to correspond with the modern 
idea of boat-racing. We are told 
that the ‘‘ wager-boats started on 
the signal of firing a single piece of 
cannon, and were absent near fifty 
minutes ;’’ but what they did dur- 
ing their absence the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ does not inform us, nor 
in any way describe the crews who 
manned them. There seems to 
have been about as much atten- 
tion paid to them as the mob of 
frequenters of Henley regatta pay 
at the present day to the racing- 
boats: they were, so to speak, the 
‘‘halfpenny-worth of bread’’ to 








1 The bad odour which associated itself with the London river and its surround- 
ings, from Billingsgate upwards, is put on record by Pope’s lines, written in 
his youth, in imitation of Spenser, beginning— 


** In ev’ry town where Thamis rolls his tyde 
A narrow pass there is, with houses low, 
Where ever and anon the stream is eyed, 
And many a boat, soft sailing to and fro. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall. 
How can ye mothers vex your children so? 
uat against the wall, 
And as they crouchen low, for bread and butter call. 


Some play, some eat, some 


And on the broken pavement here and there 
Doth many a stinking rang and herring lie. 
op is near, 


A brandy and tobacco s 


And hens and dogs and hogs are feeding by; 
angs to dry. 
At every door are sunburnt matrons seen, 
Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry, 
Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between ; 
Scolds answer foul-mouthed scolds—bad neighbourhood, I ween.”’ 


And here a sailor's jacket 
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the intolerable deal of eating, 
drinking, gambling, dancing, and 
finery, among the thousands who 
took part in the féée. 

Mr Macmichael, in the preface 
to his well-written little history of 
University boat-races, published 
in 1870, attributes the scanty pop- 
ularity of rowing among the leis- 
ured and lettered class of the end 
of last century to the attraction 
offered to the flower of our British 
youth by the military and naval 
services up to the time of the 
battle of Waterloo, and the outlet 
which our Continental and Ameri- 
can wars had afforded to the phys- 
ical energy of young men. There 
may be some truth in this; just as 
it is undoubtedly true, as he also 
pleads, that the unsavoury and dis- 
reputable accidents of the life of a 
boatman disgusted men of refine- 
ment, and gave the rowing ama- 
teur the character of a lover of low 
company. Puerile and prosaic as 
it may sound, it is nevertheless 
probably correct to observe that so 
long as the nether limbs of Eng- 
lish gentlemen were clad in tight- 
fitting habiliments, so long the form 


‘of exercise involved in the attitude 


of rowing was distasteful. It was 
after the introduction in 1813 of 
the Cossack trouser as a present- 
able equipment for society that the 
dandy began to look upon a wager- 
boat as an occasional appendage to 
a man of fashion who might not 
be able to keep a yacht, or who 
had a preference for exercise taken 
on the water to that on foot or 
horseback confined to serra firma. 
It iseasy to see that it would 
sometimes be more convenient to 
join with others in the use of a 
boat, and so gradually clubs would 
be formed and rivalry spring up. 
For several years the favourite 
form which this emulation took 
was that of the attempt to row a 
great number of miles in a given 
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time—generally for a wager. The 
old volumes of the ‘ Sporting Mag- 
azine’ record many such exploits 
between 1820 and 1835. In 1822, 
for instance, Lord Newry, with 
five of his servants, rowed from 
Oxford to London in eighteen 
consecutive hours; and in 1824, 
six officers of the Guards covered 
the same distance in fifteen hours 
forty-five minutes. A crew of 
Westminster boys, in 1823, rowed 
from their boat-house to Windsor 
and back in twenty-one hours, 
seven of which were consumed in 
halts and refreshment. Probably 
the greatest feat in this line was 
that accomplished by a waterman 
named Williams, who rowed from 
Waterloo Bridge to Gravesend, up 
to Richmond, and down again to ~ 
Waterloo, without getting out of 

his boat, in fifty seconds less than 
twelve hours. The style of ex- 
hibition was not, however, likely 
to satisfy the ambition of boating- 
men ; and before long, matches were 
of constant occurrence—not only 
in single boats, but in pairs, fours, 
and other varieties of racing-craft 
less generally known in the present 
day. The earliest eight-oared race 
would seem to be one between a 
London crew and Christ Church, 
Oxford, for £200, in 1828. It 
was rowed from Westminster to 
Putney, and won by London by 
70 yards. The following year, 
the first race between Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities took place 
on Henley reach, a distance of 
two miles and a quarter, and was 
won by Oxford. In the winning 
crew were Wordsworth, Bishop of 
St Andrews ; Garnier, the late Dean 
of Norwich; Canon Freemantle; and 
a gentleman who died this year, 
full of age and honour, as an excel- 
lent clergyman and skilled breeder 
of cattle, Mr Staniforth. In the 
Cambridge eight were Chancellor 
Bayford; Merivale the historian, 
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Dean of Ely; and Selwyn, the 
illustrious metropolitan of New 
Zealand, who came home, in his 
later years, to die in harness as 
the chief pastor of the admirably 
administered see of Lichfield. 
With such names as_ these 
among the competitors, it could 
no longer be supposed that any 
taint of idleness, vulgarity, or de- 
bauch was essentially connected 
with the pastime of rowing at 
the great seminaries of learning ; 
nevertheless, it was some time be- 
fore the authorities of the two 
Universities were disposed to look 
upon it with favour, or even with 
toleration. No doubt a large 
number of the frequenters of the 
London river were sporting men, 
dandies, and devotees of gaming 
in its various forms; nor was the 
morality of the professional water- 
men above suspicion. The Thames, 
as our fathers can remember it, 
afforded ampler attractions than 
now to the lover of nature and 
the votary of health. The small 
Westminster boys still bathed at 
Vauxhall Bridge, and a canon of 
St Paul’s could take an oar with 
his son up to Fulham by way of 
an afternoon’s ‘‘ constitutional ”’ ; 
but if the rowdyism of the fre- 
quenters of the river is reprehen- 
sible now, the chartered libertin- 
ism, of which complaints are rife 
in the pages of the British essay- 
ists—which excited the indignation 
of Samuel Johnson, even when 
disposed for a frolic—was then 
far more rampant in licence of 
speech and action. Daly (Theo- 
dore Hook’s e#do/on) found Eel-pie 
island a capital ground for the 
practical joke which he designated 
by the name of Cockney-catching, 
—a string, stretched from bank to 
bank, trapping the unwary occu- 
pant of the boat when floating 
down-stream in full security ; and 
the same worthy rallied elderly 
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gentlemen on having mo business 
in a pleasure-boat, without cere- 
mony, asa 40m mot quite in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the 
scene. Among the chief patrons 
of rowing were numbered sporting 
celebrities like Ross and Osbal- 
deston ; and where Battersea Park 
now exists, stood in those days a 
water-side tavern, in the midst 
of ditches and cabbage - gardens, 
known as the Red House —the 
headquarters of the pigeon-shoot- 
ing amateurs of the period. Lord 
Byron would take an oar or a pair 
of sculls on the afternoons when 
he was not occupied at Jackson’s 
sparring academy in Bond Street; 
the well-known Marquess of Water- 
ford was not only an excellent 
performer, but also an ardent 
promoter of matches; while the 
equally erratic Edmund Kean gave 
for several years a wherry to be 
rowed for by professional water- 
men. The heroof Warren’s novel, 
‘Ten Thousand a-Year,’ is repre- 
sented as patronising aquatics, on 
the same terms and the same level 
as the prize-ring; and in the suc- 
ceeding generation, Albert Smith, 
whose Pegasus, as somebody said, 
was ‘*‘Commonplace by Sharpness 
out of Everyday Events,’’ describes 
a simple youth interrogated by 
a brainless pretender to fashion 
whatever he knew any of the 
‘¢Leander men,’’ and if he went 
on the river ‘‘ in a four or a six’’? 
There was, it must be admitted, 
some frimad facie reason why the 
responsible guardians of youth 
might question the wisdom, in 
London at any rate, of encourag- 
ing boating. 

In 1819 a match between Eton 
and Westminster schools was pro- 
jected, but abandoned in deference 
to tutorial veto; and though the 
rivals rowed eight-oared races in 
London in 1829, and at Maiden- 
head in 1831, both of which were 
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won by Eton, yet in 1834 the 
‘Sporting Magazine’ says a match 
was to have come off on May 8th, 
but the ‘* bigwigs of Cambridge 
put their veto on the competition.”’ 
The schools, however, rowed in 
1836 and 1837, the latter year at 
Windsor in the presence of King 
William 1V., when Westminster 
for the first time won; yet, as late 
as 1838, the head-master of West- 
minster stopped a match which 
had been arranged, when the Eton 
crew was actually in readiness at 
the post. It is possible that, in 
the first instance, something of the 
same spirit existed among fellows 
and tutors at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. There is a vast amount 
of prejudice jnvolved in total ig- 
norance ; and in those days it was 
a point of honour with a scholar 
to ignore everything frivolous. 
There is a legened, s¢ non vero e 
ben trovato, that when the present 
Duke of Westminster went up to 
Baliol, the then head—depicted 
by the Oxford satirist— 


“See Baliol’s chief in front like Ajax 
stand, 


, Firm in the broad-hemmed breastplate 


of his band ”— 


informed him that although, in 
compliance with a promise exacted 
by his grandfather, he would be 
allowed to hunt, yet, in the opin- 
ion of the worthy master, such a 
condition was quite unreasonable, 
—‘‘ for you have the whole long 
vacation (June to October) to hunt 
in.’”’ It would, of course, be con- 
sidered within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that, on the banks of the 
Cam or the Isis, a little more fa- 
miliarity with boats and boating 
might obtain, even among heads 
of houses; yet there are Oxford 
men of the present day who can 
remember that at the period when 
outrigged boats came into vogue, 
the Vice-Chancellor heard that 
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their use involved danger to life, 
and courageously determined to 
make a personal inspection. Ac- 
cordingly, arrayed in full can- 
onicals (for was he not the 
‘‘greatest man in the greatest 
university in the world’”’?), he 
rolled his twenty stone of flesh 
down to the boat-house, and de- 
manded to see one of the new 
boats. Fortunately the boat-build- 
er had a tub of veritable Dutch 
build just off the stocks, as smart 
as paint and varnish could make 
her, and this was promptly rowed 
out for the inspection of the Vice- 
Chancellor, who, having been as- 
sisted into her thwarts, gravely 
expressed himself satisfied, and, as 
speedily as was consistent with 
dignity, regained the shelter of 
the barge. 

Most probably the first notice 
in print of a college boat-race at 
Oxford sixty years ago occurs in 
Gresley’s ‘Portrait of a Church- 
man,’ once a highly popular re- 
ligious novel. The hero, in his 
solitary walk, hears the sound of 
boats poling out of Iffley lock, and 
then settling down to the steady 
even swing of oars, in pursuit of 
one another up the reach towards 
the Cherwell. It must be under- 
stood that the boats were ranged 
side by side in the lock, when the 
stroke-oar of the one whose turn 
it was to start first, ran down the 
gangboard from bow to stern, pro- 
pelling her with a pole, which he 
dropped on reaching his seat, and 
assumed his oar. This mode of 
starting prevailed until the in- 
creasing numbers of competitors 
made it impossible to place them 
all in the lock, having begun prob- 
ably in the days of a famous Christ 
Church crew in 1823, several of 
whose most prominent members 
were North Britons, who rowed 
in the broad blue bonnet of the 
south of Scotland—a _head-gear 
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which, transformed into cerulean 
plush with a checkered band like 
that of the Guards, was the regu- 
lation-cap of the House a quarter 
of a century later. 

It was at Cambridge, however, 
that the college boat-racés first 
became what is somewhat morbid- 
ly syled an institution. It may 
be that the practical good sense of 
the mathematical University soon- 
est arrived at the conclusion that 
a sport in which you might mea- 
sure your minutes, and graduate 
your quantum of exercise, was 
just the thing for reading men. 
In 1868, Bishop Selwyn, in one 
of his public addresses, pronounced 
a most emphatic eulogium upon 
boating as having materially pro- 
moted his success in life. ‘‘Some,’’ 
he said, ‘‘in their amusements, 
waste time, health, and money; ’”’ 
and he successfully argued that 
none of these drawbacks could be 
fairly charged against rowing. It 
is probable that there were college 
races on the Cam _ even before 
1827, when they are first system- 
atically tabulated. In that year 
there were only six boats: a ten- 
oar and an eight-oar from Trinity ; 
a six-oar of the Eton and West- 
minster Trinity scholars (now 3d 
Trinity); an eight-oar from ‘St 
John’s; and six-oars from Jesus 
and Caius colleges. Tradition 
asserts that several years later a 
Clare six-oar was head (at any 
rate for part of the races) of the 
river; but in a very short time 
the uniform number of eight-oars 
established itself in usage. The 
father of Cambridge rowing on 
modern principles was the present 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun, who had, 
even while at school, distinguished 
himself upon the London river, 
and brought a specially sound 
judgment to bear upon the scien- 
tific data of the waterman’s art. 
The earliest chart of the college 


races at Cambridge is started by 
Mr Macmichael to bear the date 
of 1827, while those which are 
published by the authority of the 
Oxford University Boat Club only 
bear the date of a decade later. The 
traditions of Brasenose College, 
however, claim the title of head 
of the river in 1827 and 1828 
for crews under Messrs Congreve 
and Birley; and the laureate of the 
‘* Ale-verses’’ annually produced 
at the college ‘‘ gaudy’’ on Shrove 
Tuesday, in 1832 deplores the 
decadence of manly sports in the 
following stanza :— 


‘“« For once she was in manly play 
The pride of Bullingdon ; 
And ever on the racing day 
First on the river shone.” 


Be this as it may, during the 
last half-century, slowly and surely, 
the eight-oared races have become 
an integral part of college life on 
the Cam and Isis alike, and the 
interest in them in almost every 
college embraces all sorts and con- 
ditions of inmates, from the vener- 
able President to the cook’s boy. 
Although the improvements in the 
mechanical part of the boat-builder’s 
trade have made it advisable, per- 
haps necessary, to modify some of 
the original regulations, the main 
features of a race-night remain the 
same as when Mr Hughes wrote 
his ‘Tom Brown at Oxford,’ and no 
better description of the scene has 
been given than that in chapters 
thirteen and fourteen of his book. 
Some of us have stood upon the 
bank—some, more favoured with 
thews and sinews, shuddered in 
the boat itself, during that awful 
sixty seconds of suspense, when 
your own craft seems dead to its 
guty, and instinct with perversity, 
—but there are many readers of 
‘Maga’ who never saw the scene, 
for whose behoof a sketch will 
not be thrown away. For some 
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quarter of a mile from Iffley 
lock, on the towing-path side of 
the Isis, are placed at regular 
intervals little posts, and from 
each of these an eight-oar starts, 
bow up-stream, with the object of 
catching the one in front of it, 
before the winning-post near Folly 
Bridge, opposite Christ Church 
meadow, can be reached. It is 
not very far, but long enough 
to cause many a gallant ex- 
ertion of skill and power in the 
highest strain of excitement and 
tension. At the start—as im- 
portant in the race as in life—the 
bow has to be kept straight, and 
the oars clear of the bank: an 
athletic bowman has been seen, 
with every muscle in his back 
starting with the effort, to retain 
the tow-rope in his teeth, so that 
the full catch of the first stroke 
should be unimpeded. ‘Five 
seconds,’’ says the steersman; ‘‘eyes 
in the boat.” ‘‘ They’re off!’ the 
special crowd in attendance at the 
particular post of each boat cry ; 
‘¢ Rowed !”” *¢ Well rowed !”’ «« Now 
put it on !’’ and other encouraging 
ejaculations to the crew or to in- 


,dividuals. The narrow curve of 


the river, known as the gut, is 
passed, and those boats which 
have, escaped a bump now take 
the other side of the wide reach, 
where the willows overhang the 
water. It is easier here to esti- 
mate the chances of success or 
failure. The line of boats grows 
less like a procession as the swifter 
crews draw away from their pur- 
suers and catch up the flagging 
rivals in front. The boats divide, 
as it were, into groups, and most 
likely, at the fatal crossing from 
the Oxford to the Berkshire shore, 
one or more have to succumb, the 
two boats which have been in con- 
tact falling out of the line as quick- 
ly as possible to avoid interference 
with the crews behind them. At 
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the junction with the Cherwell 
the river becomes more crowded 
with spectators ; barges and house- 
boats on the meadow-side, laden 
with fair friends of the competi- 
tors, senior members of the Uni- 
versity, and visitors of every de- 
gree—each year a larger throng; 
and though it may be with less 
hearty and spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, more year by year of that 
contagious excitement, that war of 
encouraging applause, which dtaws 
the last ounce of effort out of 
athletes struggling for the palm. 

As this identical picture, with 
only a change in the background, 
would equally represent the May 
races at Cambridge, it is not sur- 
prising that a still expanding cir- 
cle of interested watchers should 
invest the annual struggle of the 
two picked crews, who represent 
the boating strength of either Uni- 
versity, with almost national im- 
portance. In the earlier years, 
the ring of interest would be lim- 
ited to the junior members of the 
various colleges, the relatives, ac- 
quaintances, or schoolfellows of 
the crews, and the cognoscenti in 
rowing; but every year would 


‘widen its expanse by bringing in 


another generation of sympathisers 
to multply, by progressive arith- 
metic, the number of the inter- 
ested spectators, at a rate as rapid 
as that of the nails in the horse’s 
shoes, in the popular problem. 
In 1845, for the first time, a 
few Oxonians chartered a _pri- 
vate steamer to accompany the 
race, which had till then been fol- 
lowed by three boats only—the 
umpire’s and those belonging to 
the two boat-clubs. ~Ten years 
later, a dozen or a score of specu- 
lators advertised places on board 
their steam-vessels to view the 
contest ; and ultimately the crowd 
of smoky nuisances became so 
great, and the danger and incon- 
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venience so unbearable, that a stop 
had to be put to the practice. There 
seems now to be some slight re- 
action from the exaggerated gush 
of enthusiasm about the race, 
which was the fashion some years 
ago—the climax being reached 
when the Lord Mayor, about ten 
years since, invited the crews to 
a civic spread at the Mansion 
House. At present the organs 
of public opinion, while battening 
on the most minute particulars of 
the practice of each crew, rather 
affected to sneer at the sixteen over- 
rated young men upon whom the 
eyes of the million are fixed; and 
it is not without justice, it must 
be owned, that the absurd import- 
ance attached to the competition 
is held up to ridicule. One of the 
authors of that wittiest of ephem- 
eral essays, the ‘Oxford Spectator,’ 
put the matter in its most humor- 
ous light when he asked, ‘‘ How 
if there should be a ‘ Cambridge 
Spectator’? What if he should 
challenge me to some diabolical 
struggle, to be called an inter- 
university competition, and to settle 
annually our rival claims to pre- 
eminence? What would probably 
be my feelings if the newspapers 
should begin to give interesting 
notices of the health and doings 
of the competitors? ‘The ‘‘Cam- 
bridge Spectator’’ yesterday par- 
took of oysters.’ ‘The ‘‘ Oxford 
Spectator’’ passed a good night, 
and woke up smiling.’ What 
would be the nature of the agon- 
ising test? Would it be for him 
or for me to arrange the prelimin- 
aries? Should we be allowed to 
hold our sport at Oxford, or should 
we be compelled to rent aroom in 
London? Should we require a 
pistol and a referee, and if so, by 
whom would the firearm and the 
office be severally discharged. To 
these queries, and to others like 
them, Ihave been able to arrive 
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at no satisfactory solution.’’ But, 
reason or none, the popularity of 
the University boat-race on the 
London river is practically un- 
assailable. 

Hardly less popular, and as in- 
teresting to the rowing world, have 
been the races at Henley regatta, 
first established in 1839, in which 
year Lord Iddesleigh (Northcote 
of Baliol) rowed in the Etona 
crew. Although the course has 
several important defects, and the 
distance is scarcely sufficient for a 
great trial of endurance between 
first-rate crews, still the merits of 
the situation, both by land and 
water, are undeniable to lovers of 
the picturesque, and Henley has 
been the scene of some most excel- 
lent feats of watermanship. The 
extraordinary race in 1843, won 
by seven oars against eight—when 
Mr Fletcher Menzies, who had 
several times rowed a victorious 
stroke-oar for Oxford, was pros- 
trated by illness at the very 
moment when his boat was about 
to row down to its station—has 
been done into excellent ballad- 
metre by Mr Hughes, whose brother, 
on the spur of the moment, took 


‘Mr Menzies’s place— 


“Let bow come down and pull seven’s 
oar, 

And seven take stroke for me ;”— 

and the event has been recorded 
with fidelity and spirit by a 
score of prose writers, while the 
circumstances which led to it have 
given rise to more than enough of 
that kind of controversy in which 


« Disputants their weapons wield, 
Manceuvring in the boundless field 
Ofall that mig ht have been.” 


It is worth a note, however, that 
Mr Menzies and his brother had 
come up to Oxford with the ex- 
perience they had gained, like the 
Colquhouns of Luss, by practice 
on a Scottish loch, and revolution- 
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ised the rowing world of the Uni- 
versity—the first of a succession 
of sturdy North Britons, of whom 
the brothers Maclean of New Col- 
lege, and Pitman, the Cambridge 
sculler, still keep up the tradition. 
While penning these lines, too, 
the writer sees with sorrow the 
announcement of the death of one 
to whom Rhedicyna is indebted 
for the permanent memorial of 
this unequalled feat. The boat 
in which the Oxford crew rowed, 
which was modelled and actually 
in part built by Mr F. N. Menzies, 
was used as a practice-boat on the 
river for several years, and in 1845 
or 1846 was stove in by a collision 
with another boat. The writer, 
who saw her in the boat-builder’s 
hands for repairs, secured one of 
the fragments of her timbers, of 
which he had a trophy made. In 
avery few weeks all Oxford was 
full of ornaments constructed of 
the wood, which, like that of the 
true cross, seemed to have a mir- 
aculous power of reproduction. 
In 1868 she was broken up al- 
together; and Mr Randall, a 
tradesman in Oxford, whose sym- 
pathies were ever with the Uni- 
versity boat (who can forget the 
blue umbrella upon the towing- 
path which he was wont to dis- 
play?—a rallying-point for the 
partisans of Oxford, as the white 
plume of Henry of Navarre was 
to the Huguenots of yore), had the 
coxwain’s thwart converted into 
a presidential chair for the Uni- 
versity barge, with an inscription 
recording the names of the seven 
oarsmen, with those of Mr Fletcher 
Menzies, Mr Arthur Shadwell the 
steersman, and Mr AZneas William 
Mackintosh, who ‘‘coached”’ the 
crew. Mr Randall, who was an 
alderman of Oxford, and lived 
after his retirement from business 
at Grandpont House, enjoyed for 
many years the friendship of such 
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Oxford men as Canon Hole, the 
Earl of Dartmouth, and others, 
and died an octogenarian. 

It is worth notice that the crew 
which was defeated in this famous 
race was not the regular University 
crew, but one of a designation 
which for many years has been 
absent from the lists of competi- 
tors, —‘‘ the Cambridge Rooms ”’ in 
London. This was the outcome 
of an attempt on the part of the 
Universities (for Oxford had Sub- 
scription Rooms also) to keep to- 
gether their rowing men who had 
completed their terms at college, 
and repaired to London for study, 
business, or pleasure. It is likely 
that, had a joint club of this nature 
been formed, to which both Oxford 
and Cambridge men could have be- 
longed, it would have had a longer 
existence, even supposing that it 
had not lasted to the present day ; 
but neither of the two Universities 
was strong enough, single-handed, 
to maintain the necessarily high 
expenses of a London rowing club, 
and nowadays the Leander, or 
Kingston, or some such institution, 
carries off the devotee of the oar 
so soon as he leaves Alma Mater. 
Perhaps this is the better alter- 
native ; for there is no doubt that 
the infusion of new blood from the 
cultivated and honourable class of 
men who represent the University, 
assists most materially in keeping 
up the tone of London rowing 
clubs, and preventing a vulgar or 
mercenary spirit from gaining the 
ascendant. 

Whether rowing at schools is to 
be encouraged is a question upon 
which there are two differing 
opinions,—some considering that 
the exercise is hardly suitable to 
lads who have not arrived at man- 
ly strength, and others doubting 
the advantage of such early prac- 
tice, inasmuch as several of the 
most distinguished University ama- 
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teurs of the oar have been, like Mr 
Menzies, those who did not acquire 
their skill on any of the rivers 
where our public schools are lo- 
cated. At Eton there have been 
rowing men of very differing de- 
grees of skill, and very varied ideas 
of the purpose of boating, —‘‘ wet- 
bods ’’ whose after connection with 
the Cam or the Isis has simply in- 
volved the consumption of cigars 
in a punt; and from time to time 
a minor school has started into 
prominence as a nursery of rowing, 
just for the term of some very en- 
thusiastic and popular exponent 
of the science, and then died out 
again, like a weakly exotic forced 
for a season. But there seems no 
valid reason why, as an exercise, 
rowing should not be encouraged 
(wholesome and temperate as it is) 
among the pupils of our public 
schools ; and even races between 
boys waged under proper condi- 
tions of moderation and discipline, 
have been proved by experience to 
have no evil results either to health 
or morality. 

In two rather remarkable articles 
in a recent number of the ‘ Century’ 
magazine, some revelations are 
made concerning college boat-races 
in the States which must be re- 
gretfully admitted to be less favour- 
able than our experience at home 
would warrant. It is matter of 
sincere grief to Englishmen to find 
Harvard and Yale accused by no 
less an authority than Julian Haw- 
thorne of ‘‘ lying and jockeying.”’ 
‘« Surely,”’ as he goes on to say, ‘‘ it 
cannot be possible that these young 
gentlemen, representatives of the 
best blood and culture of their 
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country—not to mention athleti- 
cism—surely we are not to believe 
that they can allow themselves to 
be influenced by pecuniary, by 
mercenary considerations. Surely 
they do not put forth their strength, 
and pledge the honour of their 
universities, for money?’’ In Eng- 
land it may be hoped that, without 
pharisaic boasting, there would be 
no hesitation in answering such a 
question in the negative. Nearly 
fifty years ago, the chairman, in 
a speech at the dinner after the 
University match, laid down the 
principles on which it was to be 
conducted: first, that gentlemen 
should steer; second, that ‘‘¢ foul- 
ing’’ should be abolished; and 
last, but not least, that victory 
should be its own reward. Up to 
that time many London boat-clubs 
considered a wager essential to a 
match, and actually declined to 
row without this inducement; but 
it would be a decided untruth to 
assert that on the occasion of any 
boat-race between schools or uni- 
versities, for full half a century, 
any number of friends or fellow- 
students of the competitors had, to 
quote the American writer again, 
‘«put up all their spare cash, and 
a great deal of cash that is not to 
spare, upon the result.’’ Here or 
there some outsider may be found 
to have wagered heavily on the 
result of the University race, as he 
might have done on the simplest 
accident of everyday life; but in 
the present year of grace the suc- 
cess of Cambridge did not, we will 
venture to assert, affect the con- 
crete exchequer of undergraduate 
Oxford by the ‘‘scruple of a hair.’’! 





1Jt is stated by Mr Forshall, in his 


that the sum mentioned by ‘Bell’s Life’ 


‘Westminster School, Past and Present,’ 
as the stake in the match between Eton 


and Westminster in 1829 was never actually wagered or paid. The Marquess of 
Waterford (whose Irish crew of Etonians,in his own boat the Erin-go-Bragh, had 
beaten Westminster the year before) might possibly have made a bet upon the 
race which gave rise to the statement. 


He rowed stroke of the Eaton boat. 
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Mr Hawthorne ascribes this 
canker in the rowing world of 
academic America to the employ- 
ment of professional trainers by 
the amateurs who are preparing 
for matches; while the author 
of another article in the same 
magazine, who attributes to the 
impetuosity of youth ‘‘ whatever 
there is bad in the betting that 
goes on in college races in the 
United States,’’ objects to the pro- 
fessional trainer on another ground 
—viz., that he has too rigid a 
standard of ‘‘ form,’’ and that row- 
ing of a less scientific but more 
spirited order will achieve success 
more certainly. These questions 
have been fought on in England, 
and decided in a sense adverse 
to the waterman, mainly on the 
ground that the skilled amateur is 
more competent to train a crew. 
We do not as yet, in the old coun- 
try, allow the ministers of our sports 
to give the tone to the promoters 
of them, especially in those which 
the athletic youth of the cultured 
classes partake; it would, indeed, 
be a phenomenon for the ‘‘ ground 
man ”’ to influence the morade of a 
cricket eleven. But it wasa great 
gain to rowing when the adroit- 
ness of a hired coxwain ceased to 
be an item in the calculations of 
success, and the rudder-lines were 
instructed to a gentleman whose 
primary object it is to keep his 
own course, and refrain from em- 
barrassing the rival crew. Up to 
that time there was an element 
of chicanery connected with the 
ambiguous term ‘‘ watermanship,’’ 
which combined with the idea that 
races must involve wagers to place 
sport on the professional basis of 
‘*win, tie, or wrangle.” 


«Rem: 
St possis, recté ; si non——!” 


But the recent practice is to dis- 
pense with a steersman entirely 
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in the races for shorter boats. 
One of the American authors just 
quoted discusses the question ex- 
haustively, and sums up in favour 
of a steerer in the case certainly 
of an eight-oar. The four-oared 
boat is the debatable ground, and 
the experience we have had of 
races without coxwains leads to 
the conclusion that their abolition 
is not a decided gain. It much 
increases the risk of a foul or a 
grounding on the shore, while the 
slight additional weight in the 
stern of the boat may be com- 
pensated by skilful construction 
so as to interpose no obstacle to 
swift motion. The build of the 
vessel, our yacht-constructors know 
full well, is of no ordinary moment ° 
in the issue of a race. Some of 
the old craft, heavy asthey seemed, 
and requiring a greater exercise of 
power to get them into motion, 
gained extraordinary momentum 
when once under way. Long ago 
an American explained the swift- 
ness of his ‘‘clippers’’ by the 
more felicitous type of construc- 
tion which his countrymen ha 
adopted: ‘‘ Your ships [the Brit- 
ish] are built upon the model of the 
salmon, whose head .and shoulders 
are convex; ours after the model 
of the pike, whose head and 
shoulders are concave. It stands 
to reason that a ship whose stem 
is convex must dislodge a greater 
body of water than one whose 
stem is concave, and therefore its 
progress through the water must 
be slower.’’ Yet for years, the 
racing boats in use at the two 
Universities—Oxford especially— 
were as unscientific as could be 
imagined, and on the London 
river the style of boat in vogue 
required a great excess of exertion. 
It was not till the year 1844 that 
outrigged boats were introduced 
from Newcastle, and revolution- 
ised racing. Yet even then there 
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were those who decried the inven- 
tion; and the non-success of the 
first College eight, in which Wad- 
ham rowed in the races of 1845 
at Oxford, led to a belief that, 
for heavy crews at any fate, 
and in rough water, a boat of 
mixed build, with outriggers at 
stroke and bow places only, would 
be found to answer better—and 
such a build of boat was used 
for several years with some mea- 
sure of success. Sir Patrick Col- 
quhoun fortunately had enough 
foresight and influence to insist 
upon the adoption of a boat and 
oars of the Newcastle style by 
the Westminster boys in their 
race with Eton in 1845; and the 
* ease with which a crew manifestly 
inferior in size and strength beat a 
boat containing several oarsmen of 
first-rate merit, served to establish 
the new style of boat in popu- 
lar favour, which improvements in 
strength and lightness of construc- 
tion have enabled it to maintain. 
Another advance in the art of 
giving ease to labour has been 
afforded by the introduction of 
sliding seats—the propelling power 
being in no way lessened, while 
the exertion is materially lightened 
by their use. . 

The much contested question of 
damage to health caused by undue 
exertion in rowing may be consid- 
ered as set at rest since the publica- 
tion, in 1873, of Dr Morgan’s book 
on ‘ University Oars.’ It would be 
hardly possible that the platitudes 
and fallacies with which the ques- 
tion used to be discussed twenty 
years ago could survive his clear 
statements of actual cases. ~The 
average life of rowing men is the 
same as that of the class from 
which they are taken. Common- 
sense prescribes that the competi- 
tor in a race must be free from 
any fatal defect in his physical 
organisation, or his weak point 


will be liable to give way, as it 
might under any other exertion. 
With temperance of body he must 
combine tranquillity of mind. Fret- 
fulness or hastiness of temper un- 
fit a man for work. A famous 
oarsman in after-life, when a boy 
at Eaton, was attached to a ** long- 
boat’’ which had seven ‘‘ moder- 
ately bad oars,’”’ and one ‘‘ punt- 
pole,’’ which fell to the last comer, 
who invariably sulked. The future 
champion soon deliberately chose 
the bad oar, giving as his reason, 
‘* T used to have to pull the weight 
of the sulky fellow who had it; 
now you are all in good humour.” 
This is the spirit which promotes 
the power to endure and to profit 
by exercise, and avoids tricks and 
awkwardnesses of style, or that in- 
judicious application of mere mus- 
cular strength which places an un- 
due strain upon some part of the 
system, which is sure in the end to 
develop mischief. The youth who 
has first learned to husband his 
powers, and to exert them only in 
the legitimate manner, runs, as 
common-sense warns us, much less 
danger of overstraining them than 
he who counteracts faults of style 
by exaggerated effort. Unfortu- 
nately, from time to time the 
chapter of accidents enables some 
phenomenally bad performer to 
achieve extraordinary success, or 
a crew with a ragged disjointed 
style will carry all before them for 
a season, to the immeasurable det- 
riment of their own. health, and 
to the certain discomfiture of those 
imitators who are not wise enough 
to perceive that it was in spite 
of, not because of, their defects, 
that they were successful. A cer- 
tain school of critics, too, adopt a 
line which tends to increase this 


injurious tendency : some years ago, . 


one of them was ever reiterating 
the word ‘‘devil’”’ as the great 
want of racing crews. The term 

















was more appropriate than he was 
aware of, as the apologues of the 
middle ages have taught us. You 
may raise the demon, and astonish 
the ignorant world by your suc- 
cess; but you cannot get rid of 
him at your will, or evade the pay- 
ment of his wages by mental or 
bodily sacrifice. 

Waged under proper conditions, 
and within due bounds, there 
seems no reason to believe that 
boat-racing need have such fatal 
consequences, either to health or 
morals. The authorities who are 
responsible for the wellbeing of our 
rising generation ought to see that 
over-competition should not be 
permitted, and the public opinion 
of the young men themselves must 
be relied upon to keep aloof the 
demon of gambling. The third 
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decade of human life generally 
sees the oar laid by, save in the 
unusual case of some individual 
whose stamina and surroundings 
are quite unique; and while here 
and there are those whose impru- 
dence has brought upon them 
physical consequences which might 
still have been developed by other 
causes had they never taken to 
rowing, the boating man in gen- 
eral has nothing to look back upon 
which can cause him a pang of 
remorse, while he enjoys many a 
reminiscence of manly struggles, 
in which defeat is scarcely less 
honourable than victory. Toquote 
once more the illustrious Bishop of 
Lichfield—‘‘ My advice toall young 
men is in two sentences: Be tem- 
perate in all things, and /ncumbite 
remis.”” 
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CHSAR BORGIA. 


(THE discovery of a number of hitherto unknown documents at Sim- 
ancas and Pamplona, at Pau and in Romagna, has thrown new light 
upon the eventful and extraordinary career of Czsar Borgia, especially 
with regard to the latter part of his life in Spain. The romantic story of 
his escape from prison and his death in an obscure skirmish are as yet 
practically unknown to history. It does not come within our limits to 
give an exhaustive description of the mzss of new material unearthed 
by M. Charles Yriarte, whose name will be well known to our readers as 
one of the greatest authorities upon the life and manners of medieval 
Italy, but the following paper forms the first instalment of what 
may be taken as a brief résumé of the subject and of the valuable his- 
torical material referred to. ‘Thus undoubtedly a great service has been 
rendered to history by the presentation of the life of Cesar Borgia, as 
it can now be really given by correcting the previous narratives by the 
aid of the State Papers, private correspondence, and as yet unpublished 
diarit to be found in the various storehouses of Italy, as also of Castile 
and the two Navarres. This biography may be divided into three 
parts:—Ceesar, Cardinal of Valencia;—Czsar, Duke of Valentinois 
and Prince of Romagna ;—Ceesar in Spain. 

The first part of M. Yriarte’s important paper describes the be- 
ginning of the life of Cesar Borgia, his early days at Perugia and 
Pisa, and his attitude as a prince of the Church up to his abjura- 
tion. | The second will present him to us as the Captain-General 
of the Pontifical troops, and now the ally of France and the husband 
of the sister of the King of Navarre, assuming the ducal crown, and 
exerting himself to reconstitute for his own advantage the kingdom 
of Central Italy, up to the day when the sudden death of his father, 
the wrath of Julius II., and the treachery of Gonzalo de Cordoba 
put an end to his vast projects by exile and imprisonment. The last 
chapter, ‘‘ Czesar in Spain,’’ treats of what is as yet unrecorded by the 
historian; it recounts his captivity, the singular vicissitudes of his 
flight, his last struggles, and his dramatic death before the fortress of 
Viana in Navarre.—Eb. B. M.] 


I.—THE CARDINAL OF VALENCIA (1476-1498). 


THE conditions amid which 
Cesar Borgia was born are well 
known. Spanish by his father, 


Cardinal Rodrigo de Borja, of 
a noble family of Valencia, and 
Roman by his mother, Vanozza 


Catanei, who belonged to a family 
of the middle class, and owed 
her fortune to her beauty, he 
came into the world at Rome 
in 1476, and was legitimised in 
October 1480 by a bull of Pope 
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Sixtus IV. He was the fifth 
child of the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Roman Church. At a very 
early age he was removed from 
his mother—to whom, however, he 
remained attached to the last day 
of his life, as did his sister Lucrezia 
Borgia, and his two other brothers, 
Giovanni, Duke of Gandia, and 
Don Gioffre, Prince of Squillace— 
and confided to the care of Adriana 
Mila, daughter of Pedro Mila, son 
of a sister of Alonzo de Borja 
(Pope Calixtus III.) This Adri- 
ana Mila had come to Rome with 
the Borgias, and was the constant 
confident of Rodrigo, who married 
her to Ludovico Ursino Orsini 
towards the year 1473. 

At the age of eight, Caesar, who 
was already inscribed on the list 
of the Protonotaries of the Vati- 
can, was provided with benefices, 
being Provost of Albar and Treas- 
urer of the Church of Carthagena. 
At ten years of age he was sent 
to the Sapienza of Perugia to 
commence his studies there, for 
which purpose the Vice-Chancel- 
lor appointed two preceptors, both 
Spaniards like himself — Ramolino 
of Ilerda (destined one day to 
draw up the indictment against 
Savonarola) and Giovanni Vera 
of Ercilla. From the year 1488 
Cesar was already to a certain 
extent a great personage, for Pa- 
olo Pampilio dedicated to him 
the ‘Syllabica,’ which he pub- 
lished at Rome about this period. 
The preface to this volume is one 
of the few documents we have 
which throw any light on Borgia’s 
early youth. In 1491 we catch 
sight of Cesar again at Pisa, where 
he is studying law under the fam- 
ous Filippo Decio; and the same 
year a bull of Innocent XII. names 
him titular Bishop of Pampeluna. 
The municipal archives of this 
town have supplied us with three 
previously unknown documents : 
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the original letter which the fif- 
teen-year-old prelate writes to the 
town council to announce his 
appointment; that by which his 
father, the Vice-Chancellor, sup- 
ports the bull of Innocent XII. ; 
and finally, Czesar’s notification to 
the above-mentioned council of his 
choice of Don Martin de Zapata, 
Treasurer of the Church of Toledo, 
as his deputy and administrator. 

Rodrigo Borgia, has father, hav- 
ing been elected Pope under the 
name of Alexander VI. on the 11th 
of August 1492, twenty days later 
his son was made Cardinal of Val- 
encia. After spending some time 
in retirement in Spoleto, while the 
marriage between his sister Lucre- 
zia and Giovanni Sforza, Lord of 
Pesaro, was being negotiated, the 
young Cardinal appeared at Rome 
in the beginning of the year 1493, 
and immediately on his arrival his 
father granted him the. rank to 
which he was entitled. At the 
age of seventeen we find him the 
second personage in the state. His 
father had set up an establishment 
for him in the Transtevere, where 
he had his intimates, his flatterers, 
and his little court; and the am- 
bassadors, who knew the violent 
affection (svisceratissimo amore, 
says Paolo Giovio) which Pope 
Alexander VI. bore to his chil- 
dren, came to pay their homage 
to Cesar, as a means of ingra- 
tiating themselves with his father. 
G. A. Boccacio, Bishop of Modena, 
envoy of the Duke of Ferrara, on 
leaving the presence of the Car- 
dinal on the rgth of March 1493, 
gives the following account of his 
visit to Ercole d’Este :— 


“ The other day I went to see Czsar 
at his own house in the Transtevere : 
he was just going out hunting, and 
wore an absolutely uncanonical cos- 
tume; he was dressed in silk, with 
his sword at his side, and just a little 
circle on his head to remind one of 
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the tonsured priest. We pursued our 
course together on horseback,convers- 
ing by the way. I am one of the 
most intimate among those who visit 
him. He is of great talents, of su- 
perior intellect, and a charming dis- 
position; his manners are those of 
the son of a potentate, his temper 
is even and cheerful, he is full of 
mirth. He possesses singular mod- 
esty, and his attitude is much pref- 
erable to thatof his brother the Duke 
of Gandia, who is not, however, with- 
out good qualities. The Archbishop 
of Valentia has never had any in- 
clination for the priesthood, but it 
must be remembered that his benefice 
brings him in more than sixteen thou- 
sand ducats.” 

It is evident that the word 
** modesty ’’ has changed its mean- 
ing since the fifteenth century. 
However that may be, Cesar has 
become a state within the state; he 
corresponds with princes, with the 
house of Este and the Medicis ; he 
distributes his favours and his form 
ing a party. As a Cardinal-Deacon 
he had up to this time received only 
the lesser orders; he now took his 
place in the Consistory after an in- 
quiry into the legitimacy of his 
birth. 

“The element of vice will be 
eliminated,” writes the same ambas- 
sador—“ he will be legitimate because 
he was born in the lifetime of his 
mother's husband ; there is no doubt 
about that—the husband was alive, he 
was on the spot, unless he happened to 
be in the town or running hither or 
thither in the discharge of the office 
he held in the domains of the 
Church.” 

The ecclesiastical rules were not 
made for Cesar, nor had he any 
idea of conforming to them. We 
find him, dressed @ la Frangaise 
(more Gallico), going out hunting 
with his sword at his side. The 
day will even come when (to the 
scandal of some) he will put on 
the oriental caftan and turban to 
accompany Djem or Zizim, the 
brother of the Sultan of Constanti- 
nople and the hostage of the Vati- 


can. His liberality was already 
great—he scattered gold with an 
open hand ; and his father, whose 
one idea was to make him and 
Lucrezia powerful, began to have 
some fears regarding his prodi- 
gality. He was rich, too, richer 
than the ambassador says, for he 
had of his own, besides his bene- 
fice, the churches of Castres and 
those of Perpignan, and thirty 
thousand ducats a-year from the 
church of San Michele at Arezzo 
alone. 

On the 23d of November 1493, 
Alexander VI. proceeded in great 
state to Orvieto to reorganise the 
territory, to which he was to add 
Bagnorea, Montefiascone, Bolsena, 
Acquapendente, and the villages 
of the Val di Lago. The young 
Borgia was to be perpetual gover- 
nor and proprietor of Orvieto, with 
the title of legate @ /atere. But 
this was not a large enough stage 
for him ; Italy was soon to become 
the field of battle where the quar- 
rels of Europe were fought out. 
In November 1494, Charles VIII., 
King of France, entered Florence, 
determined to assert the rights of 
the house of France to the king- 
dom of Naples; in January 1495 
he had passed the gates of Rome. 
Ceesar’s turn was now coming; he 
would soon be a hostage in the 
hands of the king,and would accom- 
pany his staff the day he marched 
to the conquest of Naples. 

“Our said Holy Father is content,” 
says the treaty of alliance,” that my 
Lord Cardinal of Valentia should go 
with the king to bear him company, 
with fitting and honourable state, as. 
is customary tohim. And the king, 
for the honour of our said Holy 
Father, shall receive him honourably 
and treat him graciously, as belongs 
to his condition and dignity. And 
the said Lord Cardinal shall remain 
with the king for the space of four 
months, more or less.” 

The first day on which he suf- 
fered this constraint, the person- 
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ality of the young Cardinal shows 
itself; he was soon to display his 
daring, his craft, and his power of 
dissimulation, without caring for 
the perils he might bring upon the 
head of the Pope. 

On the 28th of January 1495, 
Charles VIII. had left Rome to 
proceed to Naples, Cesar riding 
on his right hand. For the first 
stage they lay at Marino, the 
second at Velletri. At the latter 
place the hostage of the Vatican ac- 
companied the king to the lodging 
which had been prepared for him, 
and then retired, in his turn, to his 
own quarters; but in the middle 
of the night, having put on the 
dress of a gronm, he passed through 
the town on foot, and met the 
Chancellor of the Podesta of Vel- 
letri, who was awaiting him with 
a horse a mile and a half from 
the walls, and returned towards 
Rome at full speed. He refrained 
from presenting himself at the 
Vatican for fear of compromising 
his Holiness, and sought shelter 
with Antonio Flores, auditor of 
the Rota. In the morning the 
alarm was given in the royal 
‘camp, the Cardinal of Valencia 
was searched for high and low 
and his servants examined. Out 
of the long frain of seventeen 
waggons, with their drapery em- 
broidered with his arms, which 
were supposed to contain all the 
baggage, plate, and riches of all 
kinds with which they were so 
ostentatiously loaded at the time 
of leaving Rome, fifteen still re- 
mained intact, which were discov- 
ered on examination to be simply 
filled with hay. The two other 
fourgons, which did actually carry 
his treasure, had turned aside on 
the pretext of the breaking of an 
axle, and had returned to Rome— 
an indubitable proof that his flight 
was premeditated. 

In the month of May following, 
Charles VIII. having made him- 
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self master of Naples, entered 
Rome a second time, resolved to 
punish the treachery of his hostage 
and to obtain the investiture of 
the kingdom of Naples, which he 
had conquered ; but Alexander VI. 
and Cesar had fled to Orvieto, 
and had organised a league against 
the French, who therefore retreat- 
ed towards the north. This is the 
first trait we observe of the char- 
acter of this wily personage, im- 
patient of every yoke, who holds 
his own against all, even against 
the King of France. Alexander 
recognised in him his true son: 
compromised as he might be by 
Cesar, he admired him and treated 
him with unbounded indulgence. 
Initiated as he now was into vast 
political schemes and intrigues 
of all kinds, the confidant of his 
father, whose project was to de- 
stroy the power of the Roman 
barons, the Orsini, the Colonnas, 
the Gaétani, who held the Vatican 
in check as the gates of Rome and 
in Rome itself, and whose posses- 
sions were enormous, their retain- 
ers too numerous and their forces 
almost equal to those of the Holy 
See,—-what part could an ecclesi- 
astic take in the struggle which 
was about to commence against 
feudal authority, to be completed 
at a later period by the reconsti- 
tution of the whole Patrimony of 
St Peter—the prodigious aim of 
a monstrous reign? Czesar’s part 
could only be, at the most, that 
which the spirit of intrigue and 
skilful diplomacy would ‘assign to 
a prince of the Church whose place 
was on the first step of the throne 
of St Peter. The young Cardinal 
felt himself hemmed in, without 
liberty of action. Everything in 
him displays unbounded ambi- 
tion, his impatience of subjection, 
his hunger for supremacy. We 
have already mentioned his con- 
stant claims of precedence. He 
abstained from appearing any- 
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where where he would not hold 
the first place. At the age of 
twenty he refused audience to am- 
bassadors; he attached an exces- 
sive value to his person, and con- 
cealed himself from all eyes, never 
going to a church in an official 
procession where his personality 
would be lost, and if he ever did 
show himself to the mob, having 
carefully prearranged his effect, 
with the intention of awing the 
masses by the ostentation of a pro- 
digious retinue. There was as yet 
no special act which held up the 
son of Alexander to the public 
admiration, and he had certainly 
given no proof of any real superi- 
ority ; but yet the moment he ap- 
peared in public, the people were 
on the alert: they foresaw the 
high destiny of Ceasar, and it was 
an open secret that, having been 
destined for the Church against 
his will, the young Cardinal was 
determined to correct the errors of 
fortune which had thus condemned 
him to inaction. 

The occasion was soon to present 
itself. With the increased liberty 
of action which followed the depart- 
ure of Charles VIII. for France, 
the Pope was preparing to com- 
mence his campaign against the 
Roman barons. He had already 
engaged as condottiere Guidobaldo, 
Duke of Urbino, who had made 
himself famous by some successful 
expeditions against the Venetians ; 
but beside the acting chief, he re- 
quired for the Pontifical troops a 
captain-general devoted to his in- 
terests. He therefore resolved to 
recall from Valencia his eldest son, 
Giovanni, Duke of Gandia, who had 
married Donna Maria Henriquez, 
daughter of the Viscount of Leon 
and of Donna Maria de Luna, 
niece of the Catholic sovereigns. 
It is the Pontifical usage; Gandia 
represents the prince-nephew, the 
first personage in the state after 
the Pope. We know also that the 
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dominating passion of Alexander 
VI. was the immoderate love he 
‘bore to his children: to find a 
throne for each of them was the 
task that preoccupied every hour 


with him. All those who observed ~ 


him have pointed out this distin. 
guishing characteristic. 

In order to define clearly the 
position which he intended to con- 
fer on his oldest son, he received 
him with great pomp at the head 
of all his Court at the Porta 
Pratese on the roth of August 
1496. Cesar had _ taken his 
place as Cardinal on the Pontiff’s 
right, Giovanni was on his left, 
and the procession returned to the 
Vatican after traversing the whole 
city. The Roman people, who 
have always loved shows and pro- 
cessions, admired the noble car- 
riage and sympathetic counte- 
nance of the young prince, whose 
modest and simple bearing was 
contrasted with the arrogance of 
Cesar. After three years’ absence, 
Gandia had come back to find his 
brother and his sister Lucrezia 
become very great personages, and 
high in favour with their father. 
He would soon have no cause to 
envy them. The day after his 
entry into Rome, he was made 
Rector of Viterbo*and of all the 
patrimony of the Church, in the 
place of Alessandro Farnese; two 
months later he received the baton 
of Gonfaloniere of the Holy See, 
and the deret/a of Captain-General 
of the troops of the Church. At 
the close of his first campaign he 
was to receive the investiture of 
the duchy of Benevento, which 
gave him a prospective title to the 
throne of Spain. On that day 
must have arisen in the brain of 
Cesar the terrible thoughts which 
continually haunted him, and the 
scheme which was evolved from 
them. The brilliant armour of the 
Captain-General of the Church 
which his brother wore would have 
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sat more easily upon him than the 
red cardinal’s robe which his father 
had thrown upon his shoulders; in 
the place of the Duke of Gandia, 
Cesar’s greater energy and stronger 
will, as well as his freedom from 
conscientious scruples, would have 
enabled him to play his part in 
the great drama which was pre- 
paring, better than his brother. 
The historians of the eighteenth 
century, drawing their inspiration 
from pamphlets against the Borgias, 
published by their implacable ene- 
mies the Neapolitans, tell us that 
when the Pope had made his son 
Duke of Benevento after his return 
from the campaign against the bar- 
ons, another obvious cause of jeal- 
ousy existed, which was to make the 
two brothers irreconcilable rivals ; 
for both, they say, were the lovers 
of their own sister Lucrezia. This 
was one of those assertions, un- 
supported by proofs, and whose 
real origin is well known, which 
helped to give the future Duch- 
ess of Ferrara the frightful re- 
putation against which the fa- 
mous German historian Gregoro- 
vius felt it his duty, not to 
protest, but simply to state one 
argument which is of considerable 
weight. Her nineteen years. of 
tried fidelity to her last husband, 
Alfonso d’Este, at a time when 
Lucrezia was still young and beau- 
tiful, must indeed make us in- 
credulous of so horrible a depravity 
in the Pope’s daughter when she 
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was hardly sixteen. Setting Lu- 
crezia aside, however, we find at this 
period at the Vatican, not a sister 
of Cesar and Gandia, but a sister- 
in-law, Donna Sancha of Aragon, 
the wife of Don Gioffre, Prince of 
Squillace, daughter of the brother 
of the King of Naples, and sister 
of Alfonso de Bisceglie, afterwards 
the second husband of Lucrezia. 
The shameless conduct of this 
princess is declared by history. 
Sancha’s behaviour shocked Alex- 
ander himself, who banished her, 
and it is difficult to reject the 
testimony of the ambassador of 
Ferrara, and that of the Master 
of the Ceremonies to Alexander 
VI., both of whom represent her 
as having shared her favours be- 
tween her two brothers-in-law at 
the same time.! 

However this may be, Ferdinand, 
King of Naples, being dead, and 
Cesar Borgia having been appoint- 
ed to represent the Pontiff at the 
coronation of Frederick of Aragon, 
it was decided that the two brothers 
should go to Naples together in 
June 1497—the one to discharge 
his high mission, the other to re- 
ceive from the hands of the new 
king the investiture of his duchy 
of Benevento. Everything was 
ready for their departure, when 
their mother, Vanozza, desired to 
gather her children around her one 
last time, according to her custom, 
and invited them to a banquet at 
her residence near San Pietro in 





1The intimacy of Donna Sancha with Cesar is attested by the ‘ Diarium’ of 











Burckardt, the impassable ceremoniere who sees everything and knows everything 
—“quam ipse cognoscebat carnaliter” (Diarium, vol. iii, Thuasne’s edition).— 
Sanuto in his ‘ Diarii’ thus confirms the general rumour: “ Et ut intellexi, ja molti 
mesi quesio cardinal Valenza usava con la cognata” (col. 792).—Machiavelli 
has accused Lucrezia; but Lorenzo Pigna, the envoy of Ferrara, better informed, 
gives the name of Donna Sancha. A number of ambassadors have”also reported 
this connection. The accusation of incest against Lucrezia has its origin in a 
declaration of her divorced husband, Giovanni, Lord of Pesaro, and a pamphlet 
of the time, which has become famous under the title of the “ Letter to Paolo 
Savelli,” which is of Neapolitan origin, and remains the principal accusatory 
document, the formal indictment, in which some details may be disputed, but the 
main points are irrefutable. 
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Vincoli. After the banquet, the 
Duke of Gandia did not return to 
the Vatican. After three days 
of mortal anxiety on the part 
of the Pope, and incessant re- 
searches by the Governor of Rome, 
the latter having requisitioned 
three hundred fishermen to drag 
the bed of the Tiber—the tomb of 
so many unknown victims—his 
men brought up in their nets the 
body of the unfortunate duke, 
wrapped in his cloak, wearing all 
his jewels and his weapons, and 
pierced by nine wounds.! 

Appalled by this intelligence, 
Alexander VI. shut himself up in 
his apartments and refused to see 
any one. The vigorous old man 
sobbed like a woman, and gave 
way alternately to the most path- 
etic expressions of grief and the 
most terrible imprecations. He 
must have the murderer; he is 
already inventing novel tortures for 
him. It was on the 14th of June 
that Gandia was slain; up to the 
18th Alexander refused to take any 
nourishment, and only yielded with 
reluctance to the supplications of 
the Cardinal of Segovia, who ad- 
jured him through the closed door 
not to let himself die of starvation. 
The jovial, cynical, luxurious de- 
bauchee seemed suddenly convert- 
ed. He appeared before the Con- 
sistory, and in face of the whole 
Sacred College humbled himself, 
beat his breast, and accused him- 
self of having been a cause of 
scandal, and bound himself by an 
oath to reform the morals of the 
Vatican. Meanwhile an inquiry 
was set on foot. The young princes 
Giovanni, Cesar, and Goiffre, the 
youngest brother, with his wife 
Donna San¢ha, and another Borgia 


—the Cardinal of Monreal—had 
been present at. the farewell ban- 
quet given by Vanozza. At a 
late hour of the night Cesar and 
Gandia had left together—one 
mounted on a mule, the other on 
his horse—and had taken the road 
to St Peter’s. In front of the 
palace of Cardinal Sforza, Gandia 
had taken leave of Cesar and dis- 
appeared down a narrow street, 
while the Cardinal of Valencia 
continued his way towards the 
Basilica. Since the moment when 
he parted from his brother, no 
one had seen the Duke of Gandia 
again. 

On the third day his body was 
brought back in a boat to the 
Castle of St Angelo, after it had 
been stripped, and purified, and 
finally dressed in the uniform of 
Captain-General, and was carried to 
Sta Maria del Popolo, the Borgias’ 
parish, with the face uncovered, 
by the light of two hundred 
torches. His Spanish retainers 
followed the procession with drawn 
swords, swearing, with many im- 
precations, to avenge the death of 
their duke. Meantime the Gov- 
ernor of Rome had exerted himself 
to discover the criminal, and one 
of the Tiber boatmen had made a 
statement before the magistrate. 
On Wednesday night he was lying 
in his boat waiting for the dawn, 
when he saw two men on foot 
coming down the lane by the side 
of the church of San Geronimo, 
advancing with precaution like 
scouts. After a time they disap- 
peared, and then returned, after 
having signed to a group of people, 
hidden in the lane, to advance. A 
horseman appeared first, carrying 
behind him a corpse, whose head 





1 We may here quote a grimly concise document which is as yet unknown 10 
history—the note in the papal register of the sum paid to the fishermen who 
found the body: “Per uno manda de dys 21 de Jugno ducati dieci conti @ 
Battistino de Taglia e compagni perché anno ritrovato lo Ducha de Candia.” 
We owe this document to Signor Bertolotti, keeper of the archives at Mantua. 
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and arms hung down and struck 
against the horse as it moved. Two 
men followed on foot, and all three 
came forward to the edge of the 
river. There the horseman turned 
his horse’s tail to the stream, aud 
his two followers took the body, one 
by the arms and the other by the 
legs; they swung it for a moment, 
and then threw it out into the 
river. When this was done the 
horseman asked if all was well, 
and being answered in the affirm- 
ative, turned round towards the 
river; and as the victim’s cloak 
reappeared on the surface, he said 
a few words in a low voice to his 
companions, who threw stones at 
it till the body had disappeared. 
The unknown then turned back 
in the direction of the church of 
San Giacomo. 

All Rome was roused to excite- 
ment, for Gandia had been loved 
by all. The different parties ac- 
cused each other of the deed. 
First the Orsini were suspected, 
then Arcanio Sforza, and some 
arrests were made ; but the accused 
were interrogated in a half-hearted 
way, for little by little the people 
began to whisper the name of 
Cesar, though no one yet dared to 
name it aloud. Nine days after 
the murder, Alexander declared 
that he suspected some persons of 
high position :— 


“ His Holiness,” says a despatch of 
the Florentine envoy to the Signoria, 
“appears always absorbed in his search 
for the murderer; but this morning 
some trustworthy persons informed 
me that he now has sufficient evi- 
dence, and that he will confine him- 
self to dissimulation to see whether 
he can, by his apparent indifference, 
quiet the fears of the criminals, and 
thus be able to detect them more 
easily. The general opinion is that 
they are persons of the highest posi- 
tion.” 


the truth 
‘é It 


Twelve days later 
begins to show more clearly. 
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is said that the Pope knows all, 
but that, for reasons I have already 
given, he will conceal his knowledge. 
Some are unwilling to believe it ; 
one thing is certain, that his 
Holiness is taking no further steps ; 
and all those around him hold the 
same opinion—he must know the 
truth.” It is from external sources 
that the direct and formal accusa- 
tion comes, for the same night the 
ambassadors, writing to the princes 
whom they represent, give the 
name of the actual murderer. 

Once their despatches in the 
various collections of Italian State 
Papers have been deciphered, no 
doubt remains. Bracci, the Floren- 
tine envoy, hesitates for a moment. 
‘« He who has done the deed lacks 
neither talent nor courage, and, 
every way, must be recognised as 
a past-master.’’ Soon, however, he 
hesitates no longer, though he still 
employs a _ periphrasis. As for 
Pigna, the envoy of the Duke of 
Ferrara, he writes the name of the 
young Borgia in so many words. 

Cezesar remained impassible. He 
was about to start on his mission, 
but all the arrangements had been 
suspended. He had tried several 
times in vain to see the Pontiff, 
but from the 14th of June to 
the 22d of July the latter re- 
mained in seclusion. Meanwhile 
Naples was expecting its legate, 
and he set out at last accom- 
panied by the Master of the Cere- 
monies of the Pontifical chapel ; 
and on the 1st of August 1497 the 
last king of the Aragonian dynasty, 
as he was destined to be, received 
the crown from the hands of the 
Cardinal of Valencia. On the 4th 
of September, Czsar Borgia re-en- 
tered Rome in great state. Es- 
corted by the greater number of 
the cardinals, he was conducted to 
the Sistine Chapel, where the Pope 
awaited him. The anxiety was 
unspeakable ; all the princes of 
the Church who knew the secret 
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of the sanguinary mystery, and 
the ambassadors who had de- 
nounced the murderer to their 
masters, vied with each other in 
watching the scarlet-robed Cain ad- 
vancing towards the old man whose 
heart he had broken. The Cardinal 
made a haughty inclination at the 
foot of the throne, and his father, 
with his heart still bleeding from 
the murder of Gandia, opened his 
arms in silence and coldly kissed 
him on the forehead. Then he 
turned away his eyes, and de- 
scended from the throne without 
saying a word to his son.—‘‘ Solo 
lo baccio,’’ says Sanudo.—‘‘ Non 
dixit verbum papz Valentinus, nec 
Papa sibi, sed eo deosculato des- 
cendit de solio,’’ says the ‘ Diar- 
ium’ of the Master of the Cere- 
monies of the Pontifical Court. 

A strange nature, that of Alex- 
ander VI.! In him the appetites of 
life, and the desire to raise his chil- 
dren still higher and higher, are the 
dominant influences. ‘‘ His cares 
and anxieties do not last beyond a 
single night ; he is not of a serious 
nature, and has no thought except 
for his own interests. His real 
ambition is to make his children 
great; he cares for nothing else. 
Né @alto ha cura.’ Barely a 
few months had passed when he 
seemed to have forgotten Gandia ; 
he had done more than forgive his 
son, he had made himself his ac- 
complice. He recognised in him 
an indomitable strength of char- 
acter and a dogged resolution, 
joined to an immeasurable ambi- 
tion, which he intended to employ 
for the realisation of his plans. 
The two were to make together for 
the same goal, the indefinite exten- 
sion of the power of the Borgias. 
To reach this goal all manner of 
means would be employed—deceit, 
fraud, perjury, and even murder. 

Lucrezia Borgia, four years 


Cesar Borgia. 
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younger than her brother Cesar, 
had married, at the age of six- 
teen, Giovanni Sforza, Lord of 
Pesaro, a cadet of the great family 
of the Dukes of Milan, but hav- 
ing little influence with them, and 
confined to his little lordship. 
Such an alliance was of no value 
to the Holy See in the struggles 
against the barons, and the still 
graver events which were prepar- 
ing. Lucrezia, young, beautiful, 
and rich, whom the Pope had ap- 
pointed regent on two different 
occasions, was to become a docile 
instrument in the hands of the 
Borgias. Torn by violent hands 
from the couch of her husband, to 
be thrown intothe arms of a second 
doomed to die in his turn should 
the course of events make the sup- 
port of their new ally valueless— 
she who brought misfortune to all 
who came near her would take her 
place, by a third marriage, while 
still young and beautiful, on a 
new throne with a more solid base, 
that of Ferrara. 

The Borgias do not kill for the 
sake of killing; they aim at an 
end, and if they can reach it with- 
out shedding blood, they have pa- 
tience. They demanded from Lu- 
crezia’s young husband a renuncia- 
tion of his marriage, based on an 
avowal of impotence. Giovanni 
Sforza refused. Cesar, like a 
thoughtful brother, had warned his 
sister, who in her turn exposed the 
conspiracy to her husband. The 
latter, under the pretext of a walk 
to San Onofrio, made his way to 
the gates of the city, and finding a 
horse there ready saddled, started 
off at full speed, and rode so fast 
to Pesaro that his horse fell down 
dead of fatigue. From Pesaro he 
issued a protest to all the sover- 
eigns of Italy, and appealed to his 
cousin of Milan; but he was not to 
be victorious in the struggle. On 





1 Narrative of the Venetian 


ambassador, Paolo Capello. 
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the zoth December 1497, Lucrezia 
was no longer his wife—a commis- 
sion, under the presidency of two 
cardinals, having attested the im- 
potence of the husband as admitted 
by himself; and six months to a 
day after this—on the 2oth of June 
1498—the former lady of Pesaro 
was united to Alfonso, Duke of 
Bisceglie, and nephew of the King 
of Naples—‘‘ the handsomest young 
man ever seen at Rome,’’ says the 
chronicler Talina. Lucrezia was 
only eighteen, and her husband 
hardly seventeen. She conceived 
a real passion for Alfonso, and in 
his arms forgot Pesaro, who there- 
upon published the terrible accusa- 
tion against the Borgias which still 
finds its echo in history, accusing 
them of having broken the ties be- 
tween him and Lucrezia in order 
to enjoy in peace the incestuous 
favours of their daughter and sis- 
ter. Ten months later the second 
husband was already menaced, 
and, like his predecessor, fled from 
the Vatican. ‘‘ He has left his wife 
far advanced in her pregnancy,” 
says the Venetian ambassador, 
‘¢and she does nothing but weep.”’ 
. He came back, however, yielding 
to the supplications of his wife 
and the promises of her father, 
and put off his guard at the same 
time by Cesar’s air of indifference. 
His son, too, the fruit of a passion- 
ate love, was soon to be born. But 
his security was short-lived, for his 
fate had been determined. One 
evening as he was coming back 
to the Vatican, masked assassins 
overwhelmed him with dagger- 
thrusts on the very steps of St 
Peter’s. Wounded in the head, 
the arm, and the thigh, Alfonso 
dragged himself, all bleeding, to 
the apartments of Lucrezia, who 


fell down in a swoon at the sight.. 


He received the last absolution, 
and was considered as dead; but 
the attempt had failed, and must 
be begun over again. At first 


Cesar denied all participation 
in the crime. ‘‘I did not strike 
the Duke,’”’ he said to the Vene- 


tian ambassador; ‘‘ but if I had, . 


he would have well deserved it.” 
He even had the audacity to visit 
the wounded man, who was expect- 
ed to be soon out of danger; but 
he was merely keeping an eye on 
his victim, for as he left the room 
he was heard to mutter, ‘‘ What 
is not done at noon can be done 
by evening.”” Meanwhile Alfonso 
was recovering, though still weak 
and helpless, and Ceesar lost all pa- 
tience. On the thirty-third day 
of his illness he came and sat by 
his brother-in-law’s bedside. He 
succeeded in getting rid of Lu- 
crezia and his sister-in-law, Donna 
Sancha, and then called in his 
creature Micheletto de Corella ; 
and this ruffian, the implacable 
executor of Borgia’s dark schemes, 
coldly and silently strangled the 
young prince in his bed. 

What was the object of this new 
murder? What had happened? 
Since Lucrezia’s last marriage the 
face of affairs had changed; the 
Pope had appeared before the Con- 
sistory, and had made his proposal 
for the secularisation of his son 
Cesar, who, as he said, ‘‘ only took 
orders against his will and under 
constraint.’’ Czesar’s emancipation 
was certain, for the decision of the 
Sacred College could be counted on. 
In fact, the Pope had actually an- 
ticipated it, and had already made 
proposals, on his son’s part, for 
the hand of Carlotta of Aragon, 
daughter of the King of Naples. 
A whole vast intrigue was based 
on this union; but the king re- 
fused to marry Carlotta to ‘‘a 
priest, son of a priest.’”’ The 
Borgias never forgot the affront ; 
the king’s nephew, Alfonso, the 
husband of Lucrezia, paid for the 
refusal with his life, and King 
Frederick himself with the loss of 
his kingdom. The King of France, 
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Louis XII., who was approaching 
the Pope as a suitor, in face of 
this refusal, which concerned him 
too (for the proposal had been 
made through him), took upon 
himself to give the Vatican re- 
venge for the insult of the house 
of Aragon. He had need of Alex- 
ander’s assistance, and could not 
do without him. 

After the sudden death of 
Charles VIII., his successor, Louis 
XII., sought the hand of his 
widow, Anne of Brittany, who 
would bring him as her dowry the 
beauty which had attracted him, 
and the duchy of Brittany which 
he coveted. But he required a 
papal dispensation to gain his end, 
on account of the close ties of 
relationship which connected him 
with Queen Anne. This was the 
foundation of a vast conspiracy 
between the Vatican and the Court 
of France. Louis XII. was to 
take up again the unsuccessful 
scheme of Charles VIII.—that is 
to say, the conquest of the king- 
dom of Naples and the invasion 
of the Milanese territory; and at 
the same time, the Vatican, which 
had already triumphed over the 
Roman barons and distroyed their 
feudal authority, would bring be- 
neath the sway of the Church all 
the lordships of the,shore of the 
Adriatic, which had obtained their 
freedom. To gain this end, the 
King of France would lend the 
Vatican the support of the French 
lances, and in return, the Vatican 
was to clear the road to the king- 
dom of Naples for him, and grant 
the necessary dispensation for the 
marriage ; while by a secret con- 
vention the king bound himself 
to give Cesar Borgia (failing the 
hand of Carlotta of Aragon) the 
hand of another royal princess 
brought up at the Court of France. 
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The king was also to convert the 
county of Valence in Dauphiné 
into a duchy with an annual in- 
come attached to it, so that Ceesar 
Borgia, Cardinal of Valencia in 
Spain, might, on re-entering life 
as a layman, exchange his title 
of Prince of the Church for that 
of Duke of Valentinois.!. Cesar 
was to have in addition the collar 
of the Order of St Michael, and 
twenty thousand livres a-year as 
dowry; he was to come to France 
to consummate the marriage and 
assist the king in all his projects, 
and for this purpose was to receive 
a thousand French lances to employ 
in his own service. Should the king 
recover the duchy of Milan, he was 
also to invest Cesar with the 
county of Asti. Everything was 
ready. Villeneuve, the ambassa- 
dor who carried the ducal patent, 
had already arrived at Civita Vec- 
chia; the consent of the Sacred 
College, which had not yet pro- 
nounced upon the young Cardinal’s 
demand of secularisation, alone 
was wanting. The Consistory had 
assembled, and was about to give 
its decision. But Spain, in the 
meantime, had _ penetrated the 
secret of this intrigue, and counted 
on the votes of the cardinals who 
were in the interest of the Catholic 
sovereigns, to arrest it, for she fore- 
saw a danger to Aragon, Naples, 
and Castile in Cesar Borgia be- 
coming a layman and the ally of 
France. The Spanish ambassador, 
Garcilaso, therefore imposed his 
veto in the name of his sovereign. 
But here Alexander VI., feeling 
that he was losing ground, pro- 
duced a triumphant argument— 
‘the private life of the Cardinal 
of Valencia is a subject of scandal, 
and his secularisation is for the 
salvation of his soul.’’ Besides 
this there was another unanswer- 





1 That is, the country round Valence.—Translator’s note. 
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able argument; by renouncing his 
title, Caesar renounced his bene- 
fices, and 35,000 florins of gold 
would fall in a grateful shower 
on the cardinals who supported 
the Holy See. This was the fin- 
ishing touch ; the vote was secured, 
and the French ambassador passed 
the gates of Rome and gave the 
royal letters patent into the Pope’s 
hands. Next spring Cesar, as a 
prince of France and husband of 
Charlotte d’Albret, daughter of the 
King of Navarre, would impale the 
lilies of France with the bull gules 
of the Borgias. 

The end was attained at last: 
from this time it is easy to under- 
stand the plan conceived by the 
two Borgias, and to penetrate the 
reasons of the crimes which Cesar 
had already committed, or was to 
commit later. Not one of his 
deeds resulted from hasty passion 
or spontaneous anger; each is 
one link of a chain in a well-de- 
fined scheme. Indeed it is this 
element of premeditation which 
makes the Duke of Valentinois a 
great historical character, in spite 
of all that he had to leave un- 
finished. A master of fence from 
his youth upward, he announced 
the blows he was going to strike, 
and he struck. He had sketched 
out the programme of his brief and 
romantic career, and he carried it 
out up to the day of his father’s 
sudden and awful death, when all 
Italy made common cause with 
Spain to hunt down the baffled ad- 
venturer, to capture him by treach- 
ery, and to crush him as the author 
of crime and disorder. At an early 
age the Pope’s son had understood 
that he was never to wear the 
tiara. Yet though thus condemned 
to the second place, he aspired to 
the first; that is known and admit- 
ted—even he himself proclaimed 
it, and he has left a palpable and 
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irrefutable proof of it. On an oc- 
casion unparalleled in the life of 
a prince of the Church, the day 
his father had deputed him to 
crown King Ferdinand of Naples, 
he had engraved on the sword of 
state which was to be carried be- 
fore him, as the emblem of the 
temporal power, the great deeds of 
the Roman Cesar, with this motto 
—‘‘CUM NUMINE C4SARIS OMEN.”’ 
It was by no accident that he had 
received at his baptism the name 
of a conqueror which has become 
in course of time the actual title 
borne by those who wield the 
supreme power ; to him it seemed 
a fortunate presage. With Czsar 
as his patron,—under his aus- 
pices, he threw himself into life, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the hero 
to whom his thoughts always re- 
verted. He had taken for his 
motto, ‘‘Aut Cesar aut nihil.’’ 
Isike Caesar, he would pass the 
Rubicon (not figuratively, but in 
reality, at the head of his troops) ; 
like him, he would traverse Rome 
in triumph on an antique chariot, 
clad in chlamys and breastplate, 
with his head wreathed with green 
laurel, amidst the acclamations of 
the people. 

We have seen him at the begin- 
ning confined within the narrow 
sphere of the Church; we have 
seen him break out of it by vio- 
lence, destroy all obstacles, even at 
the price of horrible crimes, and 
pick up the sword which had 
fallen from the hands of his 
brother, the Captain-General of the 
Church. From a general he will 
become a duke; once duke, he 
must be king,—‘* Aut Cesar aut 
nihil.” 

The Cardinal of Valencia has 
made way for the Duke of Valen- 
tinois; we shall soon see him set 
out for the conquest of a kingdom. 

CHARLES YRIARTE, 
















860 Self-Government versus Home Rule. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 


‘*Is the Unionist cause losing 
ground ?”’ is a question that has 
been asked with bated breath. 
But it is good the question should 
be asked—ay, and answered as 
well; for the true answer can 
only show that such a calamity is, 
in the long-run, absolutely im- 
possible. Moreover, as the real 
issue is being lost sight of in the 
din of speeches and party strife, 
it may be well to point out, in the 
shortest and simplest terms, how 
absurd but how fallacious is the 
idea that the opponents of Home 
Rule are necessarily the uncom- 
promising opponents of self-govern- 
ment. 

Unionism is, and remains, iden- 
tified with self-government in its 
complete manhood; Gladstonism 
is, and remains for its brief sur- 
vival, identified with Mr Glad- 
stone’s form of Home Rule, which 
is self-government deprived of its 
highest prerogatives. Mr Glad- 
stone’s policy for Ireland has two 
pillars of support, the one inher- 
ent and the other purely adven- 
titious. That which is inherent 
is a broken reed, a minus quantity 
so far as practical politics are con- 
cerned ; of that which is adventi- 
tious—a strong and dangerous force 
—the real nature has curiously 
escaped the public ken, although 
doomed to rejection immediately 
it is exposed. 

The inherent strength of Mr 
Gladstone’s Home Rule is a minus 
quantity. His scheme, as_ has 
been proved over and over again, 
is an impracticable tissue of hope- 
less compromises. What better 
proof can be given than the de- 
scription which its wet-nurse, Lord 
Thring, is constrained to give? 
He writes (on page 204 of the 
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versus HOME RULE, 


‘ Handbook of Home Rule’) of Mr 
Gladstone’s twin Bills :— 


“ Absolute local autonomy was con- 
ferred on Ireland. The Bill 
provided that, after a certain day, 
the representative Irish peers should 
cease to sit in the House of Lords, 
and the Irish members vacate their 
places in the House of Commons... . 
The legislative supremacy of the 
British Parliament was maintained, 
by an express provision excepting 
from any interference on the part of 
the Irish Legislature all imperial 
powers, and declaring void any enact- 
ment which infringed that provision ; 
further, an enactment was inserted for 
the purpose of securing to the English 
Legislature in the last resource the 
absolute power to make any law for 
the government of Ireland, and there- 
fore to repeal, or suspend, the Irish 
Constitution.” 


Place this most authoritative de- 
scription side by side with Mr Par- 
nell’s persistently declared policy, 
‘to secure for Ireland, free of out- 
side control, the right to direct her 
own course among the peoples of 
the world.”’ It is at once evident 
how far it is true that the Par- 
nellite party support Mr Glad- 
stone’s scheme, shrewdly regarding 
it as a stepping-stone to other 
things. They see that ‘‘as a prac- 
tical scheme it is hopelessly im- 
practicable ’’; they well know it 
would simply kill the existing body 
politic: and that citizens must pin 
their faith on the belief that out 
of their dead selves they may 
make stepping-stones to lead to 
higher things. 

On the political side, Ireland is 
coolly asked to take a back seat, 
and to surrender all privilege of 
representation in that Imperial 
Parliament, which is to remain 
more supreme than ever. An in- 
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stance may be found in the matter 
of defence. As Mr Gladstone 
once well said, ‘‘no community 
which is not primarily charged 
with the ordinary business of its 
own defence is really or can be, in 
the full sense of the word, a free 
community.”’ Yet Ireland is asked 
to surrender all her ‘‘ business of 
defence,’’ except supplying her 
suzerain with tribute to pay for 
such measures as the suzerain may 
elect to adopt. Again, take the 
instance of the police. Mr Par- 
nell has said distinctly that ‘‘ no 
Irish leader would undertake any 
responsibility in a Local Legisla- 
ture without having control of the 
police force.”” Mr Dillon, more re- 
cently, has said, ‘‘We hope the 
day is not far distant, and I know 
it is not, when the preservation of 
the law and the lives and property 
of the Irish people will be in the 
hands of the men the people can 
trust.” 

Whether we give heed to the 
principles involved, or to the de- 
clared wishes of the Parnellite 
leaders, it is indeed difficult to see 
how, with Lord Thring, we can 
confer ‘‘ absolute local autonomy ”’ 
on Ireland, and yet retain for the 
Imperial Government, as Mr 
Gladstone’s scheme retains, all 
control over police, and, there- 
fore, all responsibility for law and 
order. In this, as in the control 
of the land policy and many an- 
other matter, the self-contradictory 
rule is to prevail, that the Impe- 
rial Parliament, in which Ireland 
is not to be represented, is to re- 
main supreme in a country which 
nevertheless enjoys ‘‘ absolute local 
automony’’; and Mr Gladstone 
very properly tells us that ‘‘ the 
unity of the empire rests upon the 
supremacy of Parliament.’ 

Again, in the matter of taxation, 
this same Parliament is to have 
full and free control over customs 
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and excise, and thus, with a ven- 
geance, to deprive Ireland of what 
Liberals were used to deem a car- 
dinal principle—‘‘No taxation 
without representation.’’ _Polliti- 
cally, then, Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule scheme reduces Ireland to 
vassalage, by a grudging gift of a 
certain measure of local autonomy 
in return for an absolute surrender 
of national freedom, and of the 
highest prerogatives and rights of 
self-government, notably those of 
a voice and share in imperial coun- 
sels and control. 

Mr Gladstone is _ proverbially 
blind to expressions of opinion 
that militate against the cause he 
may happen to advocate. Mr 
Gladstone remains in pitiable ig- 
norance of what the ‘ Parnellite 
paymasters’’ resolutely and con- 
sistently demand. It would be 
well if Mr Gladstone could be in- 
duced to read the following resolu- 
tions, accepted with enthusiasm 
last August at a great gathering of 
these ‘‘ paymasters’’ in Chicago :— 

“ That any measure of self-govern- 
ment proposed by the British Parlia- 
ment, which refuses to recognise the 
independence from foreign control 
and dictation of the projected Irish 
Legislature, would be inadequate for 
the relief of Ireland, and ought to be 
rejected by the leaders of the Irish 
people. ‘That we will cheerfully sus- 
tain by every means within our reach 
the struggle of the Irish people for 
liberty and independence, so long as 
the Irish people remain true to the 
cardinal principle of Ireland’s right to 
be a free nation.” 


Another resolution recorded the 
conviction that,— 


“The weak compromise of so- 
called Home Rule, proposed by Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan and apparently ac- 
cepted by the Liberal leaders, ° 
would lower the dignity of the Irish 
nation, and work great injury to the 
cause of Irish liberty.” 


Mr Gladstone has yet to learn 
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that it is not only the wicked 
Unionist legislators but the good 
Clan-na- Gael paymasters who 
scout his pet Home Rule scheme, 
as insulting to Ireland, and as 
being impracticable, and, in its 
nature, an impossible compromise. 

In its ‘financial aspect Mr Glad- 
stone’s scheme is not less out- 
rageous; and chiefly in the fact 
that it largely increases the fiscal 
burdens. It is, of course, a futile 
task to impugn Mr Gladstone’s 
well-earned reputation as a finan- 


cier, and it is of little use remind- 
ing the public of the terrible fiasco 
that would inevitably have fol- 
lowed on his definite but most 
artificial scheme of Land Purchase, 
within a short twelve months after 
its proposal, owing to the simple 
economic fact of a fall in prices 
of farm produce. But it will be 
useful, at all events, to set out 
side by side, in parallel columns, 
present public expenditure in Ire- 
land, and also that elaborated by 
Mr Gladstone in his Bills :— 


What Mr Gladstone calis for. 


Present Section of py 


Head. Expenditure. Bill. 


Cost of Collection, . . 
Charges of Debt, Army an 
Navy, and Civil Service, 
Judicial Service, &c., 
Constabulary, 


Total ordinary, 


But the total revenue now raised 
in Ireland is at most 411,600,000, 
so that Ireland would, even in the 
ordinary expenditure, have to in- 
crease her burden of taxation 15 
per cent. 

Mr Gladstone, however, found 
himself constrained to go even 
further than this. Ireland would 
have to bear all charges on loans 
advanced ; and this, at the lowest 
estimate, involves a further annual 
charge of £800,000, while the 
notorious Land Purchase Bill made 
Ireland primarily responsible for 
another three millions, and ulti- 
mately for an additional four mil- 
lions a-year. 

Thus, whether financially or 
politically, Mr Gladstone’s scheme, 
so far as its inherent qualities go, 
is a mere conglomerate of im- 
practicable compromises. 

But this strange policy has at- 
tracted and continues to attract 
a large measure of purely adventi- 


41,600,000 14 
1,996,400 


2, 304,000 
1,586,000 
4,156,000 


£11,642,400 
ST NCAR 


41,600,000 
13 & 14 3,602,000 
20, 28, 29 2,304,000 
13 1,000,000 
- 45742,000 


ZI 3,248,000 


tious support. It’s impracticabil- 
ities have been proven to demon- 
stration over and over again, and 
yet even reasoning men continue 
to support the scheme. Radical 
Gladstonites, who pin their faith 
on Representative Government, 
not less than Philanthropic Lib- 
erals, who abominate all forms 
of political tyranny or autocracy, 
nevertheless support this scheme 
for the disfranchisement of Ire- 
land. And the causa motiva is not 
far toseek. Cherchez ie nom, and 
you have the whole story. It is 
allinaname. The phrase ‘‘ Home 
Rule”’ bears upon the surface the 
meaning of local autonomy, of 
local self-government; and the 
heedless world, forgetting the im- 
portant limitation implied in the 
word ‘‘local,”’ accepts without fur- 
ther question or query the creed 
that Home Rule means autonomy 
or self-government, and that self- 
government means Home Rule. 
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So wholesale a fallacy gives. to 
Mr Gladstone’s scheme its chief 
strength and all the real power it 
wields. Mr Gladstone was indeed 
in luck’s way when he happened 
upon, or, his enemies wickedly 
say, purloined from Mr Parnell’s 
vocabulary, a sounding title that 
in original intention contains an- 
other and a deeper meaning. 

All this was made very evident 
to the writer, when in America 
last winter he had the good 
fortune to see much of states- 
men and politicians of all par- 
ties during the session of Con- 
gress in Washington. The _per- 
petual question put by these re- 
presentatives of all parts of the 
United States was, ‘‘Why does 
your Conservative party so bitter- 
ly oppose self-government for Ire- 
land?’’ In public, as in private, 
he was always able to reply with 
three questions, which invariably 
commanded a new attention. He 
would say—(1) Was it not the ques- 
tion of self-government or no self- 
government which led to the la- 
mentable parting asunder of the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom? (2) Was not the hinge 
of the unfortunate dispute the 
special grievance that the American 
Colonies, especially in the matter 
of customs’ duties, were taxed by a 
Parliament in which they were not 
represented? (3) Was it not the 
backbone of Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule scheme that the Irish in all 
matters of customs and excise were 
to be taxed by a Parliament in 
which they were not represented ? 
He would then add: ‘* We Conser- 
vatives, in this respect in full accord 
with all intelligent Liberals and 
Radicals, hold to the belief that 
in any one State there can only 
be one supreme Legislature and 
Executive, in which the National 
Sovereignty is embodied, and in 
which, if it is a constitutional and 
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not an autocratic state, all com- 
ponent parts of the nation have 
the right to be equitably repre- 
sented. In regard to Ireland in 
this respect, Mr Gladstone says 
‘No!’ but all Unionists say 
‘Yes, certainly!’ ”’ 

Mr Gladstone has recently writ- 
ten: ‘*It has for a very long time 
been my habit, when consulted by 
young political students, to recom- 
mend them carefully to study the 
characters and events of the Ameri- 
can Independence.’’ Had Mr Glad- 
stone in this case himself practised 
what he preaches, he would not be 
astonished at the complete dis- 
comfiture of his strange Irish pro- 
posals. But so much virtue is 
there in a name, that it was only 
after plain speaking that the writer 
found American intelligence alive 
to the argument of actual fact. It 
will be well to recall what one 
senator eventually said to him: 
‘I’m glad you. showed me that 
Bill. I’ve seen it now in black 
and white. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule means just this, by way of 
example—You take my State (the 
State of. ), and you say to me 
and the other representatives, you 
can go and manage your own State 
affairs, but your senators and depu- 
ties have just got to quit Congress ; 
but Congress is going to tax you 
all the same, and keep a tight 
hand over all the laws you make. 
Well, now, we should not call 
that self-government in America. 
We should just name it plain tyr- 
anny, which no American citizen 
would put up with—not for one 
day.” ‘ 

The phrase ‘‘Home Rule’’ means 
ruling your own domestic affairs. 
This may be a form of self-govern- 
ment, or it may be the very re- 
verse. All depends upon whether 
or no there exists above you an 
Executive and Legislature in which 
you are not represented, but which 
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none the less legislates and ad- 
ministers for you. If so, then 
your Home Rule means that you 
are a mere dependency, a subject 
community, inferior to, and gov- 
erned by, some other community. 

If we summarise Mr Gladstone’s 
‘¢ Home Rule,’’ we find it involves 
that Irishmen are deprived of all 
voice in Imperial affairs; taxed by 
a Parliament in which they are 
not represented; and their laws, 
in such matters as they have 
liberty to legislate upon, made 
liable to disallowance by an 
entirely external Legislature. Mr 
Gladstone would fain place Ireland 
in a status of vassalage and subor- 
dination such as no free people has 
ever willingly endured, and no 
dependent nation ever willingly 
accepted. _ In a word, Gladstonian 
Home Rule means the political 
degradation, the fiscal slavery, and 
the legislative subordination of 
Ireland to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

But a generous public, mistak- 
ing Home Rule for self-govern- 
ment and self-government for 
Home Rule, for the moment ig- 
nores all logical and practical al- 
ternatives; and this illogical con- 
fusion of ideas still holds sway 
even in high places. In onesimple 
sentence, for instance, Mr John 
Morley explains the grounds of his 
Irish creed—a creed which has 
painfully puzzled the many who 
admire his genuine and brilliant 
literary abilities. He writes, on 
page 246 of the ‘Handbook of 
Home Rule’ :— 


“The business in hand is not a 
theorem but a problem; it is not a 
thesis to be proved, but a malady to 
be cured; and the world will thank 
only the reasoner who winds up, not 
with Q.E.D., but with Q.E.F. To 
reason that a patient ought not to take 
a given medicine because it may pos- 
sibly cause him more pain than come 


other medicine which he has no inten. 
tion of taking, is curiously oblique 
logic. The question is not oblique, it is 
direct. Will the operation” (of Home 
Rule) “do more harm to the constitu- 
tion than the slow corrosions of a 
disorder grown inveterate ?” 


Possibly ere this Mr Morley has 
seen that, as it stands, this reason- 
ing of his contains a fallacy well 
known to the schoolmen and even 
to schoolboys. Some of us have 
before now heard of cases of 
‘‘undistributed muddle; ’’ and we 
naturally ask—Is there no third 
medicine which the patient may 
be willing to take in place of one 
of two given medicines? Is there 
no other operation besides that of 
Home Rule, which, doing not harm 
but good to the constitution, will 
stay and eradicate the ‘slow 
corrosions of a disorder grown 
inveterate’’? To argue without 
this completed syllogism is to 
bring the reasoner perilously near 
to a conclusion that would in 
Euclid wind up, not with Q.E.D. 
or Q.E.F., but with Q.E.A. 

Asa matter of fact, there is an 
alternative. Just as Mr Glad- 
stone’s shibbcleth is Home Rule, so 
is Self-Government the watchword 
of the Unionist statesmen. Self- 
government means that the resi- 
dents in any and all parts of a 
nation’s territory shall enjoy all 
the rights and prerogatives, per- 
form all the duties, and bear all 
the se/f-imposed burdens which free 
citizens enjoy, perform, or bear. 
Among the most cherished and most 
essential of the rights and preroga- 
tives is a voice in imposing and 
adjusting the necessary burdens; 
and among the highest and most 
necéssary duties is the preserving 
intact these rights and preroga- 
tives. Counsel, Control, and Con- 
tribution are the three C’s of a 
free State. Mr Gladstone offers 
Ireland one only of the three, and 
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reserve the other two for a Par- 
liament in which Ireland is not 
represented. But self - govern- 
ment, which all Unionists would 
ensure, implies that Irish repre- 
sentatives shall retain full equit- 
able voice in Imperial Counsel 
and Control, and especially in the 
adjustment of all Imperial Contri- 
butions. In regard to purely local 
affairs, the Imperial Parliament is 
nowadays only too willing to shift 
from its own shoulders the vex- 
atious burden of Local Adminis- 
tration. Lord Thring and others 
have written learnedly on the dis- 
tinctions between Federal, Con- 
federate, and Imperial forms of 
political union; but in one and 
all—whatever the liberties or pre- 
rogatives of localities—all localities 
must be equitably represented in 
the Sovereign Councils of the na- 
tion. This is the great feature 
that is lacking in Mr Gladstone’s 
idea of Home Rule, and it is the 
leading feature in the Unionist 
idea of self-government. 

Mr Gladstone’s scheme is one 
for the despotic rule of Ireland by 
another country; and Mr Glad- 
stone has gained the support of a 
majority of the representatives of 
Ireland. The reasons are not far 
to seek. Mr Gladstone, like many 
capable men, lives, moves, and has 
his being in office. Opposition to 
him is an atmosphere of suspended 
animation, and an atmosphere in 
which he breathes with difficulty. 
The general election in 1885 proved 
to Mr Gladstone that the Liberals 
were powerless against the Con- 
servatives and the Parnellites com- 
bined. Accordingly he determined 
to engineer a split, and by attach- 
ing to himself the Parnellites, again 
to succeed to power. But in order 
to achieve this, he had, perforce, 
to steer between the perplexing 
Charybdis of Liberal secession and 
the obstructive Scylla of Parnel- 
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lite refusal. He escaped Scylla, 
but became engulfed in Charyb- 
dis. Stanch Liberals sided with 
Conservatives to withstand this 
degradation of Ireland. Weak 
Liberals thought there must be 
something good behind this appar- 
ent degradation, or the Parnellites 
would not accept it. There was 
indeed something behind; but was 
it good ? 

The Parnellite idea is supported 
by three classes of persons, each 
class honest and . determined in 
its own policy. One class has 
high-flown ideas as to Irish inde- 
pendence ; the second seeks to dis- 
credit and damage the British 
Empire; and the third seeks, if we 
speak bluntly, an easy livelihood. 
Each class leads honest dupes in 
its train; and the three may be 
known by the titles—Separatists, 
Fenians, and, for want of a better 
word, Dollarites. Separatists re- 
gard Home Rule as a stepping- 
stone to independence; Fenians 
and Dollarites unite in rejoicing 
at the political degradation for 
Ireland involved in Mr Gladstone’s 
scheme, for the common reason 
that there is thus created a new 
and great grievance for Ireland. 
The Dollarites are shrewdly clear 
on the point that the political agi- 
tation, which alone brings them 
dollars, can only thrive on some 
tangible grievance. Religious tyr- 
anny has been disestablished, and 
there is serious prospect that the 
wicked landlord will soon cease to 
trouble. ‘‘Rackrenting”’ and ‘‘evic- 
tions ’’ have for long been the open 
sesame to the hoarded earnings of 
the farmers in Ireland and of the 
servant - girls in America. Mr 
Gladstone speedily devised a sys- 
tem of dual ownership of the soil 
in Ireland, whereby that growth 
of freedom, ‘‘ private property,” 
which permits a man to own land 
and even to allow others to use it, 
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was declared to be null and void. 
Mr Gladstone persuaded Parlia- 
ment to enact that in Ireland those 
who were allowed by the owners 
to use other people’s property were 
to become part owners of that pro- 
perty. This created turmoil and 
trouble, specially gratifying to the 
grievance mongers. But now Par- 
liament seeks, so far as may be 
possible, to make amends for its 
misdeeds and put an end to this 
dual ownership; and it needs no 
prophet to show that in so far as 
this task succeeds, inso far an end 
is put to ‘‘ rackrenting”’ and ‘¢ evic- 
tions.’’ 

But the Dollarite must live, and 
he can only live by sowing some 
fresh crop of grievances. Mr 
Gladstone is again impelled to 
come forward with a timely pro- 

l. **See here,’ he would have 
said, had he seen what others see, 
—‘‘I have a thing called ‘ Home 
Rule.’ The generous English 
people will mistake it for self- 
government, and so will the masses, 
and the civilised world, and foolish 
little Wales, and the rest ; and we 
shall very likely put it through. 
But you will observe that, in re- 
ality, it reduces Ireland to a most 
degraded position of political ser- 
vitude ; it robs her of nearly all 
great constitutional rights ; it de- 
prives her of her chief powers of 
self-taxation ; it takes from her a 
nation’s first prerogative, the sa- 
cred right of self-defence—it robs 
her, in short, of all that free citi- 
zens hold most dear. Such is 
Home Rule according to my pre- 
scription; and if that does not 
create a crop of grievances suffi- 
cient to last our lifetimes, I really 
do not know what will.’’ 

The Dollarites and Fenians at 
once saw that Mr _ Gladstone’s 


specific, even in its treatment of 
customs’ taxation alone, offered to 
Ireland all the right of rebellion 
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and separation, once asserted with 
success by the United States. It 
was equally evident that in its 
treatment of police and defence 
questions, the scheme would ab- 
solve Ireland from all responsi- 
bility in repelling foreign invasion; 
and, in its denial to Ireland of any 
voice in the control of imperial 
affairs, it would justify Ireland in 
sullenly standing aloof in grave 
national difficulties, and holding 
that, with no constitutional part 
in treaties or declarations of war, 
she had a right to remain neutral, 
even if not to become the active 
friend of an enemy. In addition, 
at every turn of the tide of ma- 
terial prosperity Ireland would 
with force throw all blame on her 
exacting mistress. In brief, Ire- 
land would have a stock of mate- 
rial and well-founded grievances 
sufficient to win the sympathy of 
all civilised nations, and to fill the 
pockets of the Dollarites for cen- 
turies to come. 

How soon such a system would 
bring Ireland to industrial and 
commercial ruin, or lead to polit- 
ical separation, it is not our present 
purpose to determine. But, tak- 
ing it at its best, it is obvious that 
Gladstonian Home Rule, being the 
very antithesis and negation of 
self- government, would be the 
greatest curse with which Ireland 
could be saddled. 

There is another point too often 
overlooked. Mr Gladstone is fond 
of saying that all he requires is 
that ‘‘the Irish should manage 
Irish affairs in Ireland.’’. This isa 
well-rounded period ; but if we ana- 
lyse its terms we shall find our- 
selves at a loss as to its meaning. 
It may be true that the writer 
offers too practical criticism of 
this proposal. His excuse must be 
that for several years he has had 
much to do with the relations in 
which our Colonies actually stand 
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to the Imperial Government. He 
is forced to acknowledge that be- 
fore such a problem can be brought 
into the arena of practical politics 
it is necessary to define what Irish 
affairs can be managed by the Irish 
in Ireland. As a matter of fact, 
the most important Irish affairs are 
inextricably mixed up with Eng- 
lish affairs, and can best be man- 
aged by common action between 
English and Irish in some one 
common Parliament and Govern- 
ment. In‘foreign policy, defence, 
taxation, maintenance of law and 
order, loans, credit, and other lead- 
ing political matters, it is obvious 
that Irish affairs cannot be suc- 
cessfully separated from English. 
These are matters in their very 
essence common to the two islands, 
and they must accordingly be dealt 
with by some common authority. 
And as in political, so in com- 
mercial affairs ——in trade, invest- 
ments, land legislation, railway 
control, harbours, fisheries, and so 
forth—there is a close network of 
mutual action and advantage which 
ties England to Ireland and Ire- 


land to England, and which can 


only be cut away to the abundant 
injury of both. It is a network 
which has become more than ever 
possible and essential, in conse- 
quence of the more intimate and 
closer intercourse that follows as 
steam and electricity disestablish 
distance and time. There remains 
indeed a residuum of purely Irish 
and a residuum of purely English 
affairs, which can best be con- 
trolled and managed by Irish and 
English in Ireland and England 
respectively. But this is a phase 
of the local government question 
which is to be dealt with next 
session, and which does not in- 
volve either the degradation or the 
separation of Ireland, but merely 
the reform of existing administra- 
tive machinery. 
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It is useful to remember what 
manner of self-government Ireland 
at the present enjoys. To state 
the case briefly: Ireland has, in 
the first place, even more than her 
fair share of representation in the 
sovereign Parliament of the nation. 
In the second place, the Irish in 
Ireland to a large degree manage 
local Irish affairs in Ireland. The 
cities and towns and harbours, 
and the county Poor Law affairs, 
are managed by elected bodies ; 
while, in other matters of county 
government, the nominated county 
cess system is the successful coun- 
terpart in Ireland of the quarter- 
sessions system in England. 

In Ireland there is, indeed, more 
centralisation in regard to control 
of local administration than there 
is in Engiand ; and the control of 
the police and responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order 
rests essentially with the central 
authorities. Thus the problem 
fines itself down into possible im- 
provements of Castle control and 
police management. 

We will not here discuss either 
reform ; but they will, no doubt, 
receive adequate and full consider- 
ation in that general Local Govern- 
ment Bill for the whole United 
Kingdom, which is to be a main 
work of next session. We incline to 
the belief that much may be done by 
throwing on localities a more direct 
and full responsibility for the local 
maintenance of law and order. But 
it may not be forgotten that much 
of the Castle control of local ad- 
ministration arises out of the fact 
that Government financial assist- 
ance, by way of loans and ad- 
vances on the Imperial credit, is 
far more general in Ireland than 
it is in England. For instance, 
to the five million inhabitants of 
Ireland fifty-two millions sterling 
have been advanced in local loans, 
whereas to the thirty million in- 
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habitants of Great Britain there 
have only been advanced fifty-five 
millions. It is also to be borne 
in mind that whereas eleven mil- 
lions of these loans have been re- 
mitted to the five million Irish, 
only one and a-half millions have 
been remitted to the thirty million 
inhabitants of Great Britain; so 
that the Irish owe a debt of grati- 
tude, to say the least, of some eight 
or nine millions sterling to the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom. 

Ireland always has been, is 
now, and, we fear, will continue 
to be, the battening - ground of 
agitators, who can only batten 
on grievances. But the agitators 
commit a great error in forcibly 
withstanding the law, though prob- 
ably their error is less suicidal 
than that of Mr Gladstone in 
indorsing such conduct. The 
British people retain an ineradi- 
cable pride in their system of 
representative government, that 
is now so many centuries old; and 
the backbone of this system is the 
hitherto unchallenged rule, that 
all laws made in Parliament by 
the representatives of the people 
must be obeyed. It is strange to 
have to restate so elementary a 
truism. But it is one quietly 
ignored by Mr Gladstone in his 
latest phase of faith, and yet it.is 
one that lies at the very root and 
foundation of parliamentary re- 
presentative government, and it is 
one which the British nation will 
never abandon. The Blunts and 
O’Briens and Grahams may de- 
termine that the great majority is 
wrong, and that the law, being 
obnoxious to their superior intelli- 
gence, must and may be broken. 
But the majority, thinking other- 
wise, deal with them as with all 
law-breakers, and the will of the 
great majority of the people is a 
power not to be lightly interfered 
with. 
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Thoughtless people have asked 
how it is that Mr Gladstone, an 
ex-Prime Minister of England, 
continues to agitate and declaim 
just as though the elected repre. 
sentatives of the people had not 
decisively declared against his 
Home Rule scheme,—a decision 
emphatically indorsed by the elec- 
torate at a consequent general 
election. The real reply is that 
Mr Gladstone had, just before, em- 
phatically laid down the law on 
the subject: ‘‘We have no right 
to question for a moment in this 
free country, under a representa- 
tive system, that the vast majority 
of the representatives speak the 
mind of a decided majority of the 
people.”” The time had therefore 
arrived, in due course of his guid- 
ing ‘‘ Policy of Reversals,’’ for Mr 
Gladstone to act in diametrical 
opposition to the principle he had 
himself enunciated, and in direct 
contradiction of the ‘‘law himself 
had made.’’ Vast majorities in 
Parliament, speaking the mind of 
a decided majority of the peo- 
ple, cannot for one moment be 
allowed to block the way to the 
hasty ideas of one man. The 
cherished sanctity of the union 
of Church and State, or the author- 
ity of political economy, are con- 
veniently forgotten or banished to 
remote spheres if they obstruct 
the views of one man; and under 
the same provocation a_ similar 
fate awaits that very corner-stone 
of the Constitution — representa- 
tive government. ‘Traditions, ex- 
perience, polity,—all must yield to 
the political whims and exigencies 
of one individual citizen, if only 
the nation would allow. Happily 
for the nation, although it cam 
forgive and forget a great deal, 
it cannot forgive and forget all; 


and the time arrives, and indeed — 


is now come, when the nation is 
alive to the dangers that threaten, 
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and will boldly decline to aban- 
don its Constitution or again to 
intrust its destinies to one who 
would, without compunction, sub- 
stitute for representative govern- 
ment one-man rule. At bottom 
the British nation is true to itself 
and to its brightest traditions ; 
and the poet of the British nation, 
in portraying the best British type, 
paints the true character of the 
nation :— 


‘Self-reverence, self-knowledge, _ self- 
control ; 

These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power; 


Yet not for power (power of herself 

Would come uncalled for), but to live 
by law, 

Acting the law we live by, without 
fear.” 


We opened with the question, ‘‘Is 
the Unionist cause losing ground ?”’ 
We have no general election to 
give us facts in proof, — we are 
compelled to fall back on infer- 
ences. We see clearly that the 
Unionist cause, regarded, and 
rightly regarded, as the full con- 
trary of Gladstonian Home Rule, 
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means complete as opposed to 
emasculated self-government. As 
such, the Unionist cause will com- 
mend itself without fail to the 
robust citizenship of the British 
nation. It is true that to the 
weak-kneed,— to those who lack 
moral fibre—to those who seek in 
politics some high-priest on whom 
they may lean with as much emo- 
tional fervour and as little intel- 
lectural conviction as a southern 


seflora on her father-confessor, or 


an American Indian on his gyrat- 
ing medicine-man,—to these the 
emasculated form of self-govern- 
ment, perfected by Mr Gladstone’s. 
self-deceiving ingenuity, may well 
commend itself. But, unless it 
has reached its dotage, the British 
public is morally too robust and 
politically too vigorous to bend 
the knee to any such degrading 
idolatry; and in the long-run it 
will burst all bonds of misrepre- 
sentation and hero-worship, and 
reply, as we have replied in our 
opening sentence, that the decline 
of the Unionist cause is an abso- 
lute impossibility. 
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THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN EUROPE.—CONCLUSION. 


ITALY, TURKEY, AND ENGLISH ALLIANCES. 


WE have now to deal with what 
seems to us to be for Englishmen 
the most important factor in the 
whole European problem.  Writ- 
ing, as we have been throughout, 
purely from a national and in no- 
wise from a party point of view, 
it would be both ungracious and 
unfair not to acknowledge that, in 
our judgment, we very largely owe 
the national advantage to us of 
the rise of the Italian power to 
one man—Mr Gladstone. Prob- 
ably no man ever more completely 
expressed the feeling of sympathy 
of one great nation for another 
than did Mr Gladstone, when he 
declared in 1860 that there was 
a subject on which all English- 
men everywhere were agreed — 
‘‘that Italy ought to be one; that 
Italy ought to be free.’’ It was 
many years after that before Ital- 
ians as a nation fully realised the 
extent and depth of the sympathy 
which had been felt for them in 
England. They have very fully 
realised it now. Such matters are 
of the gravest possible importance. 
It seems to us that no word should 
be said in England which can in 
any way tend to modify that 
friendly feeling. ! 

Yet there is, apart altogether 
from historical sympathy, a service 
which England can now render to 
Italy such as it has never before 
been possible for England to ren 
der to any power possessed of a 
great national army. England can 
at one and the same time secure 


Italy from attack, and can enable 
her to become an offensive power. 
That is a consideration for states- 
men rather than for peoples, but 
it is essential for us that our people 
should understand it. What is 
perhaps of even more importance 
to us is that this fact is thoroughly 
realised by Italian statesmen of all 
parties, and by the more influential 
and intelligent classes throughout 
the country. We almost fear 
lest, in the space of an article 
in which we have much else to 
discuss, we shall not be able to 
bring fully home-to our English 
readefs in detail the causes which 
make this a military and political 
certainty. Briefly stated, it is 
clear enough that a country with 
an enormous sea-board, a country . 
of length without breadth, depen- 
dent for a large portion of its 
forces on two islands, and divided 
throughout the length of its main- 
land by a great mountain-chain, is 
liable to invasion from France by 
sea to an extent to which she is 
not liable to invasion across a 
mountain range the defence of 
which has been elaborately pre- 
pared. The consequence of these 
facts is, that the debates in the 
Italian Parliament, the pamphlets 
which have teemed from the Italian 
press, and the innumerable discus- 
sions which have testified to the 
intense patriotic interest which all 
Italians have taken in the question 
of national welfare, all turned upon 
this point. As we shall probably 





1We regret that in Sir Charles Dilke’s article in the November number of the 
‘Fortnightly,’ he should have thought it necessary to discuss the possible injury 


which English hostilities might inflict on Italy. 


Is it wise for a politician to dis 


cuss such a subject at all in regard to a friendly and most sensitive country ? 
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more easily convince our readers 
by a few extracts of the intensity 
of this feeling, than we shall drive 
home a proof of some military in- 
tricacy as to facts about a foreign 
country, we venture to give the 
following. 

Here is the first, from ‘ Nuova 
Antologia’ of October 1884 :— 


“With our present resources we 
can defend ourselves, but we cannot 
conquer. » . . We must be prepared 
to see, at the beginning of hostilities, 
our coasts and seas infested by war- 
ships which will capture ships, destroy 
railways, and attempt surprises and 
attacks of all sorts. If we are not 
prepared to do the same, we shall be 
surprised, crushed, and exposed to in- 
calculable disasters.” 


Here is a soldier’s view. Lieut.- 
General Ricci, late Chief of the 
Staff of the Italian army, on re- 
turning from a tour of inspection 
at Massowah, said to his constitu- 
ents at Belluna :— 


“ Our continental frontier is one of 
the strongest in the world, because 
the Alps, fortified as they are, and 
defended by 250,000 or 300,000 Ital- 
ians, present an impassable barrier. 
, Levendare say that we are too strong 
on the side of the Alps, and I wish to 
again ask the Chamber to economise 
here as much as possible in order to 
increase the naval budget, so that we 
may have enough ships to prevent 
attack on our coasts, the weak point— 
very weak point—of Italy. ... Each 
time that I, General of the Army, and 
Alpine deputy, appear in Parliament, 
I shall say, ‘ All for the Navy.’” 


These extracts, which might be 
multiplied indefinitely, are only 
representative of what is the uni- 
versal Italian feeling. The diffi- 
culty is to convey to English 
readers the impression which is 
left upon those who have most 
closely been watching what has 
been going on in the peninsula of 
the ‘‘ zeal and untiring energy with 
which Italy has pressed forward 
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her land and sea defences: it is 
necessary to take stock of the 
multitudinous improvements in 
every service, and to study the 
frequent and instructive debates, 
to acquire a true idea of the im- 
mense interest taken in this ques- 
tion by all classes.”’” We quote 
from a private letter from Captain 
A’Court, the author of ‘Military 
Italy,’ who has devoted years to 
the patient study of this question. 
His book is now by far the most 
complete account we have of the 
actual condition of the military 
forces of the kingdom. 

For our purposes it will be suffi- 
cient to say that by the laws of 
1882 the Italian army having been 
increased by 150,000 men, and the 
army corps increased from ten 
to twelve, she has now 430,000 
men actually available in the army, 
with 200,000 ‘‘ mobile militia” in 
second line ready to reinforce 
them. Allowing for the complete 
defence of the alpine region, ac- 
cording to a scheme elaborated by 
General Ricci, she has available 
330,000 men for active operations 
in the field, either against Russia 
in support of Austria or against 
France in support of Germany,— 
provided, and provided only, that 
an alliance with a great naval 
power secures the Italian coasts. 

With all the efforts that Italy 
has made to strengthen her navy, 
she does not at all disguise from 
herself that the French navy is 
incomparably stronger. Nor is it 
only the French navy that she 
has to fear by sea. When we 
have spoken of two army corps 
and a cavalry division as repre- 
senting the force which at least 
we ought to have ready to ship, 
and have declared that ‘at least 
until that force has been pro- 
vided complete in all respects 
and ready to act, no other addi- 
tions to our army would serve our 
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turn, we take account of the im- 
mense distance to which it would 
be necessary for us to transport 
troops. The vast increase in the 
supplies of all kinds which are in- 
volved in long sea transits multi- 
plies, to an extent that would 
hardly be believed, the amount 
of mercantile tonnage that is re- 
quired. The few hours’ steaming 
which intervene between France 
and Italy impose altogether other 
conditions of sea transport. Paper 
transport by sea for those who 
have not actually taken up the 
tenders, is apt to seem a much 
simpler thing than it does to 
those who have to provide, 
even for a few days, for all that 
troops require on landing. It 
will, however, at least give some 
indication of what Italians fear if 
we say that Colonel Perrucretti, 
in ‘La Difesa dello stato,’ one of 
the most popular of Italian works, 
calculates that France has the 
means of forming and rapidly 
transporting by sea four army 
corps. It is not too much to say 
that if that is true, or anything 
like true, the mere danger of such 
a descent on some unknown point 
of the Italian coast, together with 
the command of the sea by the 
French fleet, would be sufficient to 
paralyse the entire Italian army 
that could be spared from the 
local defence of the Alps. Thus a 
French force numerically most in- 
ferior to the Italian army would 
be sufficient to prevent Italy either 
from assisting Austria or troubling 
France. 

To sum up—the Italians have, 
with one exception which we shall 
presently note,! no fear of not being 
able to hold their own perfectly as 
long as the contest is confined to 
movement across the respective 
land-frontiers. Without an Eng- 


lish alliance the entire Italian army 
would be paralysed for offensive 
action by the French fleet and a 
comparatively small portion of the 
French army. With an English 
alliance the combined Italian and 
Mediterranean fleets would cer- 
tainly command the sea, paralyse 
any possible attempt at French 
invasion by sea, protect the much 
exposed Italian ports, many of 
which, like Naples, are not only 
unprotected, but from local causes 
cannot be adequately protected, 
and finally would set from the 
Italian army for action beyond the 
frontiers. We say, therefore, that 
the rise of the Italian Power has 
completely changed the relation of 
a great naval Power like England 
to the military forces of the Con- 
tinent. Without putting a sol- 
dier on shore abroad, and without 
moving a soldier from England, we 
can by our naval action alone, and 
that without any special strain on 
our naval forces, set free at least 
300,000 men for effective action 
against the aggressive Powers of 
the Continent. 

It seems to us that under these 
circumstances the principle of all 
our policy ought to be, before all 
things, an active . alliance with 
Italy. No one who has studied 
the views of Italian statesmen can 
fail to see that that is their opinion 
also. An alliance of Italy with 
Germany, or even of Italy with 
Germany and Austria, without an 
English alliance against Russia 
and France, is of the nature of 
the alliance of Thumblin with 
the giant, in which Thumblin gets 
allthe knocks. Not that we donot 
think Italy a great Power. Italy 
and England allied tegether become 
two very great Powers indeed, from 
the moment that England has pro- 
vided the force which is indispens- 





1 Vide p. 884. 
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able for the security of her own 
existence. But no alliance that 
Germany or Germany and Austria 
can offer to Italy, will save her 
from what Italians know to be 
their real danger. Germany and 
Austria, having to deal with the 
Russian navy, cannot absorb a suffi- 
cient portion of the activity of the 
French fleet to make Italy safe. 
There is no alliance which 
would so securely unite all parties 
in this country. If it be true, as 
Sir Charles Dilke alleges in his 
article in the November ‘ Fort- 
nightly,’ that Prince Bismark has 
recently proposed to England to 
join the three Powers, the cause is 
clear. Either Count Crispi’s inter- 
view or the views of Italian states- 
men, expressed through other 
means, have made him attach a 
different value to the ‘‘sick old 
woman” from that which it suited 
his policy to profess in former 
times. It is clear that England 
and Italy together can offer to the 
central Powers an accession of 
strength which Bismark could not 
and does not despise. It is equal- 
ly clear that he cannot get Italy 
to join him on the same terms 
without our alliance. This fact 
changes the nature of our power 
in relation to every state on the 
Continent. We do not believe, as 
we have already shown, that Italy 
is, as Sir Charles Dilke alleged, so 
necessary to the existence of Aus- 
tria that Austria must cringe to 
her to any extent to secure her alli- 
ance ; but this much is certain, that 
Italy cannot move a man to the 
support of Austria without our 
alliance. The position of France 
in any contest between Russia 
and Austria is so menacing for 
Italy, that neutrality is enforced on 
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Italy, at least until Germany and 
France are at war. Even then we 
think we have given reasons for 
believing that whilst the French 
fleet holds the seas, Italy will 
scarcely be able to move. There- 
fore to Austria our adhesion to 
the alliance is vital in proportion 
as the alliance of Italy is or is not 
important to her. As Sir Charles 
Dilke has at least given its full 
weight to the value of that al- 
liance, the importance of which 
for Austria we by no means ignore, 
we claim his evidence as represent- 
ing on that side the value we can 
offer to Austria on the do uf des 
principle. We have much else 
also to offer her, of which it will be 
more convenient to speak later. 
Having this view of the im- 
portance and effect of Italian 
alliance before us, we wrote in 
our first article: ‘‘It is almost 
certain that we shall never have 
to enter into any quarrel in which 
we cannot obtain allies, to whom 
the command of the sea, such a 
force,! so capable of movement, 
and the financial support of Eng- 
land, would be of priceless value.’ ? 
We do not think that these words, 
used after we had referred to the 
importance of Italy, and had re- 
peatedly spoken of acting on the do 
ut des principle, conveyed to any 
one else the impression which they 
did to Sir,Charles Dilke. ‘* He is 
positive, however,”’ he says of the 
present writer—‘‘and I envy him 
his firm belief—that when war comes 
upon us we shall have allies.”’ If 
they had done so, they would have 
been ill-chosen words. A forced 
construction placed on an isolated 
clause in a long argument is apt 
to mislead ; but as it is vital to us 
not to be misunderstood in this 





1Two army corps and a cavalry division complete in all respects, and ready to 


~ embark on the world being given. 


#« Blackwood’s Magazine,” July 1887, p. 144. 
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matter, we are much more anxious 
to make our meaning clear than to 
split hairs as to the correct turn 
of a phrase. The purpose, then, 
with which we undertook these 
articles may now be fully Stated, 
and the argument as\a whole 
worked out. We do not believe, 
and never have believed, that if 
we wait till war comes upon us in 
behalf of our own interests, we can 
secure allies who will fight for us 
when we have refused to fight for 
them. We believe, as Sir Charles 
Dilke believes, that a great change 
- has come over the political rela- 
tion of England to the Continent 
since we have in Asia come to 
have frontiers which virtually 
march with those of a great Euro- 
pean Power. We believe that the 
phase of public opinion which 
looked upon it as the duty of 
English statesmen to keep clear of 
Continental alliances, and to de- 
vote our strength to the peaceful 
extension of our colonia] empire, 
was a very natural and legitimate 
view of the existing condition of 
things for many years of the pre- 
sent century. We believe also 
with Sir Charles Dilke that in our 
days it is impossible for English 
statesmen, however clearly they 
may see that the circumstances 
which tended to form a certain 
popular sentiment have radically 
changed, to commit the country to 
action for which it is not prepared. 
We do not see how, as an upright 
statesman who desired to pledge 
himself to brother statesmen on 
the Continent to that only which 
he could fulfil to the letter, it 
would have been possible for Lord 
Salisbury to completely commit 
this country to a formal union 
with the great peace-league of the 
three Powers. Therefore we firmly 
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believe that, in order that such 
alliance, which is now vital to our 
interests, should be formed, the 
nation generally must have laid 
before them the motives which 
ought to determine our action. It 
is well that our foreign policy 
should be consistent, continuous, 
and based on a knowledge of the 
existing state of things, which pre- 
vents violent changes when one 
party succeeds another in power. 
Circumstances, however, alter cases. 
The policy which was wise, or ap- 
peared wise, to the majority of 
Englishmen under one condition 
of things, may, if they see clearly 
that those conditions have alto- 
gether changed, appear in a very 
different light to them. There is no 
reason why English opinion should 
not be roused to the same interest 
in the question which exists at 
this moment everywhere through- 
out Italy. Therefore we heid it 
to be our duty, having facts before 
us which, as we have heard from 
all sides, have not hitherto been 
understood by most Englishmen, to 
lay them before them. 

We think we do Sir Charles 
Dilke no injustice when we say 
that the whole purport of his 
articles was to leave the impres- 
sion that war with Russia being 
sooner or later inevitable for us, 
and war with Russia and France 
together a by no means impossible 
contingency, we must prepare our- 
selves to fight them without allies. 
He based that opinion on the belief 
that our alliance was not worth 
having, and that the rejection of 
it by Austria at Prince Bismark’s 
instigation, which he alleged had 
at the beginning of the year 
recently occurred, was representa- 
tive of what we had to expect for 
the future.! We said, therefore, 





1Compare “The Present Position of European Politics,” pp. 16, 21, 160, 185, 
186 e¢ seg., with p. 277 and p. 339. 
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when we first challenged his state- 
ments, and we say now, that both 
in the case of England and Russia 
he put strength for weakness and 
weakness for strength. We en- 
tirely agree with those military 
critics who have assured him that 
he has underrated the power of 
Russia, and exaggerated the power 
of England, in maintaining that 
by some tinkering with our mili- 
tary finances, by some catching at 
popular military prejudices, by 
some substituting of a plausible 
statesman who is ‘‘out”’ for, one 
who is in, we can more easily 
arrange to meet Russia in the 
field, in India, or at Vladivo- 
stock, without allies, than we can 
arrange to meet her elsewhere 
with them. We say that he ex- 
aggerated the power of Russia 
when he tried to persuade us to 
leave the nations of the Continent 
to be trodden under the feet of the 
colossus because Russia, or, at all 
events, Russia and France toge- 
ther, represented a force so great 
that other nations could not resist 
them. We say that he misjudged 
the statesmanship of Italian states- 
men when he believed that their 
whole policy was one of ‘ pour- 
boires.”’ 

We believed then, and believe 
now, that the position in which 
we stand is very much like that 
in which Prussia stood in the 
years prior to 1806, whilst Napo- 
leon was overthrowing Austria and 
the other states of the Continent. 
We can fan ourselves with the 
belief that it is a matter of no 
moment to us whether Russia and 
France do or do not deal first with 
the Continental Powers, and then 
with ourselves. In that case we 
shall surely be left, as Prussia was 
in 1806, without allies when the 


fast-approaching hour arrives when 
Russia is able to deal with us in 
India, secure at least in a neutrality 
of France benevolent towards her, 
and ready to take every advantage 
of her many causes of quarrel with 
us. On the other hand, if only 
our fleet be in the condition in 
which all Englishmen desire to see 
it, we can offer such additional 
strength to the alliance of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, that we 
ought to be able to make such 
terms as will keep Russia and 
France quiet and at peace both 
with ourselves and the other 
Powers for our generation and per- 
haps the next. We neither deny 
nor affirm that our fleet is now in 
that condition. That is a question 
for sailors. It happens now, as it 
often happens, that the questions 
of the nature of the great services 
which a fleet can render us are 
mainly dependent on points of 
military study on land. It is be- 
cause of the nature of the military 
frontiers of Germany and Russia, 
and of the military forces and lines 
of communication of the two great 
empires, that we are able to affirm 
that, by prohibiting a Russian 
naval expedition against K6nigs- 
berg, Memel, and Danzig, the 
Whale can offer a direct service 
to the Prussian Eagle against 
the Elephant that may be worth 
the Eagle’s purchasing at a price.! 
It is because of the necessary 
military distribution of the Italian 
depots, fortresses, and frontiers, 
that we are able to affirm that our 
navy can offer a service to Italy 
which will affect Germany and 
Austria alike, and be worth at 
least 300,000 men to the alliance. 
Whether our navy can at this mo- 
ment crush or confine the now 
nearly ready Russian fleet in the 





1 See Article, “Germany, Russia, and Austria,” in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine," 


November. 
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Black Sea, and at the same time, 
with the assistance of the Italian 
fleet, dominate the Mediterranean 
and the Baltic, while it secures 
our commerce, our shores, and our 
colonies from attack, we do not 
know. From a military point of 
view, those are the services it 
ought to render us. Till it can 
accomplish them with certainty, 
we cry with General Ricci, ‘All 
for the navy and nothing for the 
army.”’ To that, however, there 
is one saving clause on which we 
need not dwell, as on that point 
we are in entire agreement with 
Sir Charles Dilke. The army 
knows perfectly what the navy: re- 
quires from it in order to accom- 
plish its proper work at sea— 
secure ports, and secure coaling- 
stations. Their security is im- 
perative if we are.to be able to 
feed our population in time of 
war. 

We shall, however, continue to 
accuse Sir Charles Dilke, in season 
and out of season, of party spirit, 
until he acknowledges one fact on 
that matter which is true, whether 
he acknowledges it or not. The 
one statesman who has really and 
heartily thrown himself into that 
cause, and has gone as far in it as 
it was possible for a man to do, 
has not been Sir Charles Dilke, 
has not been Mr Stanhope, or any 
other statesman, Conservative or 
Liberal, but Mr Smith. Sir 
Charles Dilke either knows that 
or is wilfully ignorant of it. For 
our part, in so far as any feeling of 
the kind affected our determination 
to offer these articles to our read- 
ers, it was the sense of the mischief 
to the country that was done 
when a statesman not much given 
to talk, but steadily and honestly 
setting himself to work at reforms 
not slowly but vital to efficiency, 


was assailed by a clever talker, 


appealing to every catch-penny 


prejudice that could be raked to- 
gether. Those reforms have been 
now fully explained in public by 
General Brackenbury, and we are 
at a loss to understand how Sir 
Charles Dilke can say, after ex- 
pressing the fullest approval of 
them, that he does not know what 
was meant when, speaking of this 
work, which had then at Mr 
Smith’s instance, and with his full 
approval, been just accomplished, 
Lord Wolseley declared that 
more effective, non-theatrical work 
had been done in them than he 
had known done for years. Sir 
Charles Dilke wishes those who 
desire genuine army reform not to 
hit at one another. We heartily 
sympathise with the wish; but 
the speech from him seems to us 
like the historical one of the robber 
to the policeman, to which we can 
only give the policeman’s answer. 
The present writer never spoke to 
Mr Smith in his life, and certainly 
would not have cared one farthing 
whether he was a Conservative or 
a Radical statesman, provided he 
had shown the desire Mr Smith 
has shown to accomplish genuine 
work for the country. We have 
had enough and to spare of bril- 
liant speeches made by Secretaries 
of State for War, for which they 
receive the compliments of every 
one in the House. AA little steady, 
unstagey, untheatrical work, that 
does not show in a speech, is a 
novelty; and, whilst Sir Charles 
Dilke shows his patriotism and 
independence of party spirit by 
vituperating or undervaluing all 
work, no matter how valuable it 
has been, done whilst Conserva- 
tives happened to be in power, we 
shall show ours by throwing all 
the enthusiasm we can into the 
support of any statesman, no mat- 
ter of what party, who will strive 
after genuine efficiency. 

Since we began our series there 
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has appeared an article ' from the 
pen of Herr von Bunsen, declaring, 
not as an expression of his own 
opinion but as a study of the 
growth of public opinion in Ger- 
many, that the Germans generally 
have come to look upon this ques- 
tion as we do. He says that the 
whole feeling of Germany towards 
England has undergone a change, 
precisely because they consider 
that the great danger of the pre- 
sent situation les in the high 
probability that, whether from de- 
liberate design or as a consequence 
of the course of events, Russia 
and France together may attack 
England by herself first without 
allies, or else may attack Germany 
and Austria by themselves. We 
have in the present article shown 
why it is the case that these great 
military Powers may well desire 
the alliance of England, even 
though she should not be able to 
land a single corps darmée any- 
where. Herr von Bunsen belongs 
to a family of statesmen, and is 
not likely to write without know- 
ing what the views of German 
statesmen are. This article, the 
speeches which have been made 
in the Foreign Committee of the 
Hungarian Delegations, notably on 
November 5, together with Signor 
Crispi’s declarations, have been 
sufficient to refute Sir Charles 
Dilke’s statement that ‘‘ we are so 
little prepared for war that no 
Power thinks our alliance worth 
having for a short war, and it is 
the first days of a war that count at 
the present time.’”’? But if these 
be not sufficient, Sir Charles’s pres- 
ent assertion that Prince Bismark 
has recently pressed upon us an 
alliance with the three Powers, is 
its complete and final refutation.$ 
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We entirely agree with Sir 
Charles that the first. days of a 
war are now of vital importance. 
We entirely agree with him that 
our army is not now ready for the 
first few days or weeks, hardly for 
the first few months, of a Con- 
tinental war. It has been with a 
view to make it so, that all the 
reforms which Sir Charles Dilke 
has so fiercely attacked were being 
attempted. If he can use his in- 
fluence with Radical members to 
give courage to the Government 
to ask for the immediate expen- 
diture which he now at last ad- 
mits to be necessary in order to 
carry them out, he will confer the 
greatest service on his country 
which lies in his power. 
Nevertheless with our army as it 
is, though we cannot do all that we 
ought to be able to do for the de- 
fence of the country, we can act 
potently on the first few days of a 
Continental war, as we cannot act 
on the first few days of a war be- 
tween ourselves and Russia. A 
telegraphic order to our Mediter- 
ranean fleet to join the Italian 
navy will then and there set free 
at least 300,000 soldiers in Italy 
from the moment they are mo- 
bilised, and will begin to operate 
with enormous force in favour of 
the great alliance during the course 
of the very days of mobilisation. 
A telegraphic assurance to Ger- 
many that another English fleet 
will co-operate with the German 
from the moment that the state of 
the Baltic permits the Russian 
fleet to approach Memel, Ké6nigs- 
berg, or Danzig, will enable the 
German leaders completely to mod- 
ify all their plans for dealing with 
Russia. It will secure the com- 
munications of a German army 








1¢« Nineteenth Century,’ Sept. 1887 A German View of Mr Gladstone.” 
«Fortnightly Review,’ p. 160—- The Present Position of European Politics.” 
3< Fortnightly Review,’ November 1887. 
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engaged in the invasion of Poland. 
It will protect Germany on the 
only side on which Russian attack 
could be seriously dangerous,! 
Before we conclude our article, we 
shall show that yet another tele- 
graphic order will be worth a fur- 
ther 200,000 men to Germany. 
There is no Power in Europe 
whose influence can be so rapidly 
exercised. 

Therefore, face Sir Charles 
Dilke, we say that, with these 
weapons in our hands, it will be 
not in war-power but in statesman- 
ship and diplomacy that England 
will fail, if we are not able to 
make such terms with other 
States as will oblige Russia to 
leave Herat alone. We feel cer- 
tain that if only our statesmen 
will take to heart that principle 
which Sir Charles Dilke has so 
soundly and wisely pressed on 
them, that at present they must 
understand the conditions of war 
on the Continent if they would 
attempt to safeguard England, 
there are yet other terms that 
we can make. We believe that 
Russia could be held to adhere, 
in relation to all the points of in- 
terest to us as well as to Europe, 
to the bargains she has made. 
We believe that we could obtain 
security that her pledges so 
habitually broken, and her solemn 
words so habitually repudiated, 
shall not again be ignored. Only 
by the union of the four Powers, 
all interested in peace, can such a 
result be secured. 

We believe also that we could 
obtain a very similar security as 
against France. We wish that 
Sir Charles Dilke had brought out 
more fully than he has done many 
of those causes of quarrel with 
France to which he has only 
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alluded. We fear that our di- 
plomacy will only be too will- 
ing to continue the evil courses 
in which it has been for more 
than a generation engaged, trust- 
ing to the ignorance of the nation 
as to the feeble concessions about 
which Sir Charles has only given 
hints. 

We wish that he had drawn 
attention to the almost appalling 
frankness with which Law Officers 
of the Crown have declared that 
on the coast of Newfoundland, 
thanks to the carelessness and 
neglect of our statesmen, we have 
allowed French ‘‘rights of user”’ 
to be converted into ‘‘rights of 
wont,’ and ‘‘ rights of wont’”’ to 
be converted into tolerated claims 
to exclusive possession, till now, 
in a territory where the French 
have not, by treaty, a yard of 
soil, the French newspapers talk 
of ‘*the French coast,’’ almost as. 
if they had territorial jurisdiction 
over it and we had not. How 
long it will be before French 
diplomatists adopt the same tone 
it would be dangerous to predict. 
An alliance for the maintenance 
of treaty rights, by which the 
rights of all the four Powers con- 
cerned were mutually guaranteed, 
and the violations of treaty were 
regarded as a matter of common 
interest, would give a firmness to 
our diplomacy and a security to 
peace such as there has not been 
in the world, at least since what 


Sir Charles Dilke now says that 


he agrees with us in thinking 
our great blunder in 1864, 
though he considers us most 


partisan writers for having called 
it so. 

For it must not be disguised 
that the situation, as it now 
stands, though it is most satis- 





1 For the complete justification for these statements we refer our readers to our 
November article, “Germany, Russia, and Austria.” 
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factory for the central Powers, is 
most dangerous for us. It is true 
that the Hungarian representatives 
have shown that they appreciate 
the nature of the action of Eng- 
lish statesmen in a way that, un- 
fortunately, it would be thought 
derogatory to the dignity of an 
English Opposition on either side 
to admit that they appreciated it. 
‘*We expect,” said Csernatony, 
‘no formal alliance on the part 
of England, as it is her habit 
not to bind herself before she 
finds it necessary to go to war; 
but it is highly satisfactory to 
learn that England is _ not 
against us, and will never side 
with our enemies; and that her 
good-will towards us, from which 
we may derive great advantages, 
is assured.” 

Unfortunately the ‘‘semi-alli- 
ance’’ which may confer these 
great advantages on the central 
Powers offers us no guarantee of 
their help in an event which that 
semi-alliance itself is especially 
likely to kring about. 

Sir Charles Dilke thinks that 
nihilism would disappear if Russia 
went to war. We gladly accept 
his authority on a subject of which 
he knows much more than we do. 
It is at least certain that the pro- 
bability that war would kill nihil- 
ism is sufficiently strong to make 
war present continual temptations 
to the Czar. Is it not likely, then, 
that the very strength of the alli- 
ance of the three Powers, with 
England in the background, may 
induce the Czar now to turn his 
attention towards India, instead 
of towards Europe? Unless we 
have made not a ‘half alliance”’ 
but a whole alliance with the other 
Powers, so that they are as much 
pledged to us as we to them, he 
will there find England in the 
foreground with no other Powers 
behind her. Nor, unless the de- 
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clarations which Lord Hartington 
used formerly to make are wholly 
unsound, would the result be very 
different if the Czar were to turn 
his attention to Asia Minor instead 
of to India. ‘In Asia Minor,” as 
Lord Hartington used to say, ‘‘ lies 
the great danger for England.”’ 
In either case, as Sir Charles Dilke 
himself admits, it would be at least 
highly probable that we should 
have France on our back at the 
same time. Why should we run 
this tremendous risk merely for 
the sake of preserving a pedantic 
tradition of English statesmanship, 
suited to conditions which are not 
those of to-day? Why should we 
be compelled to put our armed 
forces on an enormously expensive 
establishment ? For the discovery 
that Sir Charles Dilke has now 
made, that we must at least begin 
with an expenditure of several 
millions, shows only that he now 
knows of a flea-bite on what it 
will actually cost us to be ready, 
out of our own resources alone, to 
face Russia and France together, 
as he admits that with the policy 
which he advocates we must be 
ready to do. 

Towards the end of the Franco- 
German war, when M. Thiers—the 
old war-historian of France, the 
great exponent of the Napoleonic 
tradition as to war, the author of 
the fortifications of Paris—was en- 
deavouring to persuade his country- 
men for the moment to make peace, 
he used an argument which seems 
to us worth considering in our 
present situation. ‘‘If,’’ he said, 
‘¢ four men better armed than I am 
come to me and demand my purse, 
I do not choose the moment when 
they are superior to me to settle 
the question finally. I make such 
terms with them as I can for the 
moment, and then I go to six other 
men as much interested as I am in 
stopping robbery, and arrange with 
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them to master the robbers and re- 
cover my purse.”” We are in a 
somewhat happier position. Two 
are threatening a general disturb- 
ance. If they can only catch one 
alone, they are quite ready to 
tackle him for their common ad- 
vantage. Three of those exposed 
to this risk are agreed in lending 
one another mutual support. We, 
the fourth, stand apart, wishing 
well to the three, and very likely 
to be obliged to join them if the 
three are attacked. The three are 
most anxious that we should join 
them, and are quite ready to give 
as we give. But we have, and 
can have, no counter-promise from 
them, because, though our feelings 
are sufficiently well known to the 
other two to irritate them greatly, 
we prefer sitting half on one side 
and half on the other of the fence, 
and will not make up our mind 
to a definite decision. Is’ that 
for us a satisfactory condition of 
things? Can it foreshadow any 
.good for us ? 

Nor is even that a full state- 
ment of the case. As we have 
shown in our detailed examination 
of the facts, we can, for the pur- 
poses of the general alliance, use 
our own special strength to the 
full. If we allow ourselves to be 
isolated and then attacked, instead 
of being able to lend offensive 
power to the general service, we 
shall. be thrown upon a miserable 
defensive. With Russia we shall 
find, as we did in the days of the 
Crimea, that we cannot exert our 
naval power to its full extent, and 
must trust to the service in which 
we shall be always weakest. When 


Sir Charles Dilke has done his ut- 
raost to expand our forces to the 
dimensions of the great Contin- 
ental armies, we fear much that 
the faithful son must say to his 
country what the little frog of 
#Esop’s fable said to his mother, 
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attempting to blow herself out to 
the size of the ox — ‘‘ You will 
burst before you succeed.’”” We 
can be, relatively to other coun- 
tries, as great a naval Power as we 
choose to be. We shall be de- 
lighted if from Sir Charles, or 
any one else, we can hear of any 
means that will economically in- 
crease the size of our army. We 
are bound, however, to ‘say that, 
if what he has in his articles fore- 
shadowed be the solution he is 
about to propose to us, then there 
is much danger lest he should in- 
crease numbers without increasing 
force. He speaks of an English 
system not based upon foreign 
schemes. We are delighted with 
all genuine thought and genuine 
originality. We fear, however, 
that he has already given us hints 
enough to show that the scheme he 
is to propose is one that has been 
already tried and discarded because 
of its failure by a great Contin- 
ental Power. However, we shall 
be anxious to hear without preju- 
dice what his proposals are. In 
the mean time, we do not think it 
will be easy to persuade English- 
men that a contest in which their 
naval power cannot be freely ex- 
erted can ever be so satisfactory 
a one for them as one in which 
naval power tells from the first 
outbreak of war. 

There is, however, one argument 
which has been recently very ably 
put in the ‘ Spectator’ against the 
possibility of our forming an alli- 
ance such as we have described. 
The writer urges that we cannot 
adhere as patiently and _ consis- 
tently to a formed purpose as is 
the case with Powers ruled by a 
despot. Is that historically true? 
We do not think so. Of all the 
Powers opposed to Napoleon, which 
maintained the struggle with most 
patience and consistency ? 

Nor can we persuade ourselves 
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that the more aristocratic nature 
of our constitution in those days 
materially affected the question. 
The feelings of all classes were as 
heartily enlisted in that struggle 
as were those of the ruling men— 
nay, it was the popular feeling 
which originally forced Pitt’s un- 
willing hand. But if that be not 
a sufficient indication of the extent 
to which a country with a very 
popular constitution may adhere 
firmly to a policy once thoroughly 
understood by the mass of the 
nation, what case can be more 
forcible than that of the United 
States of America during the war 
with the South! What compari- 
sons are naturally suggested by 
the setting of that case side by 
side with the action of the Russian 
armies in the days of Frederick 
the Great? Then the successive 
death of Russian rulers converted 
on the spot enemies into friends, 
friends into enemies. What re- 
versals of policy that, at the worst, 
England has ever known, approach 
in their suddenness the changes 
which are suggested by the mere 
names, Elizabeth, Paul, Catherine ? 
It appears to us that the whole 
history of the English race, both in 
America and England, promises, 
despite some lapses due to the 
violence of party spirit, ! a security 
to allies not to be found elsewhere. 
What is of equal importance to us, 
the belief that that is so is strong 
on the Continent. Even now, in 
the Foreign Committee of the 
Hungarian Delegations, the inde- 
pendent members contrast the 
‘*sympathetic attitude of Eng- 
land”’ with ‘* the frequently vacil- 
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lating conduct of Germany.”’ Few 
things can be more significant than 
Count Apponyi’s speech on that 
matter on November 5th. 

We turn, however, now to a 
question on which, as it seems to 
us, the Italian alliance offers us a 
solution of a difficulty which more 
than any other threatens to make 
it hard for us in England to main- 
tain a continuous and _ persistent 
policy in foreign affairs. We 
hardly think that any one in 
England now doubts that pacha 
government in Asia Minor is in- 
tolerably bad. We hardly think 
that any one is ready to commit 
England to the defence of intol- 
lerably bad government. On the 
other hand, no Conservative states- 
man has ever been more strongly 
opposed to allowing Russian gov- 
ernment to be substituted for 
Turkish, than was Mazzini and the 
most Liberal or Radical of Italian 
statesmen. Carl Blind’s article, to 
which we referred in a former 
number, supplies, to those who are 
not cognisant of ‘these facts, un- 
answerable evidence on that sub- 
ject. Notoriously Count Crispi is 
the heir of these traditions, and 
not of any mere historical or selfish 
policy for the maintainance of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. 
Bad as pacha government may be, 
it is at least a subject to a pressure 
from without which tends to check 
its worst excesses. We would ask 
any one who thinks that there may 
not be something worse than this 
to study Prince Kropotkine’s new 
work.2, We cannot believe that 
Englishmen, who appreciate the 
check to tyranny which is sup- 





1 We are disposed to agree with Mr Green that the worst case of which we 
have been ever guilty, the desertion of Frederick, was due chiefly to the personal 
wilfulness of the young king, George III., on his accession. Chatham surely 
then represented the popular feeling in favour of persistency, 


2 In Russian and French Prisons. By Prince Kropotkine. 
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plied by ample daylight, can doubt 
that a Government which can 
work out in absolute darkness 
such devilry as Prince Kropotkine 
proves to be common, would be a 
blessing even to Asia Minor. -No 
statesmen are more heartily friend- 
ly than the Italian to the eman- 
cipated Balkan States. No one 
now doubts that friendliness to- 
wards them is the true policy of 
English statesmen, and that in 
the persons of Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Rosebery both parties are 
committed to that view. The pol- 
icy of Russia towards Turkey is 
simple enough. It consists in pan- 
dering to the vices of the ruling 
pachas in order to make the gov- 
ernment of Turkey as bad as 
possible so that it may disgust 
Europe and become intolerable to 
the subjects of Turkey.’ It seems 
to us that all English parties may 
agree in resisting to the utmost 
that policy. Surely also we may 
join Count Crispi in refusing to 
allow Russia to be the heir of 
Turkey. 

We have dealt first with what 
we believe to be by far the more 
difficult problem involved in this 
question—the problem, that is, of 
adopting such a policy towards 
Turkey as may enable us to utilise 
her brave soldiers in the common 
resistance to Russian aggression, 


with the consent of Englishmen, 
who loath as much as we do the 
wretched rule of the pachas in the 
outlaying provinces of the Turkish 
Empire. We do not in the least 
believe that it is necessary to com- 
mit ourselves to vague promises as 
to maintaining against her subject 
races the integrity of the empire 
in order to gain her assistance in 
keeping the Russians out of Asia 
Minor, or in inflicting such blows 
upon Russia, if she recommences 
the repudiation of treaties and the 
aggressive policy of the past, as 
will keep her quiet for many a 
long day. It is notorious that 
Turkey is now anxiously seeking 
admission into the Central Alli- 
ance. It will almost certainly not 
be granted to her—and we do not 
think that it ought to be granted 
to her on the terms on which other 
Powers enter into that alliance. 
Nevertheless it may be possible to 
agree with Turkey to assist her in 
preventing Russia from carrying 
out further aggression in Asia 
Minor, on condition of her assist- 
ing us in attacking the Russian 
lines of communication should Rus- 
sia move on India. 

On the side of Europe, Russia 
can now only approach Constan- 
tinople over the free Balkan states, 
or by sea. We think Sir Charles 
Dilke will admit that towards a 





1 Ignatieff, no doubt, in 1877 carried out that policy with a perfection that i 


never attained before or since, 


To have induced the repudiation of the debt 


and by a subtle complication of ingenious intrigue to have almost compelled the 
Turkish Government to employ in the suppression of the insurrection he had 
fomented the local militia instead of the Turkish regulars, were masterpieces of 
their kind. The knowledge he thus showed of the possible devilries which the 
sectarian zeal of Bulgarian Verts might be trusted to work on men of their own 
race, with whom they had carried on a feud for centuries, was marvellous. His 
cynical appreciation of the effect of his action upon the conscience of Europe was 
only equalled by the cynicism with which he subsequently worked for political 
purposes the devilries of the Jew-baiting. In his person Russia decorated the 
a leader in both crimes, We have never been able to understand why the 
volume known as ‘Les Responsabilités,’ in which the whole story of Ignatieff’s 
action at Constantinople was set forth, was never published or in any way made 
known in England. 
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European prohibition of Constan- 
tinople to Russia on that side, we 
can lend, if not the most power- 
ful assistance that any State can 
contribute, at least an aid which 
is second to none. That the Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Turkish navies 
can, even when the very formid- 
able fleet which Russia is provid- 
ing in the Black Sea is complete, 
prohibit approach to Varna or 
Constantinople, ought not to be 
open to question. Whether that 
is an assistance which Roumania 
can offer in such an event to Aus- 
tria, we shall not insult our readers 
by discussing. 

We are not impressed by the 
knowledge as to the military facts 
of the 1877-78 campaign which 
has been shown by Sir Charles 
,Dilke, whoever may have been 
his military advisers. He, in 
the form of a question, wishes 
to destroy the basis of an argu- 
ment of ours, of some impor- 
tance to the general position we 
have taken up. For the purpose 
of disclosing the weakness of his 
thesis, it will be convenient to ex- 
tract from the question the logical 
position it involves. 

Major premise,—Some generals, 
who knew nothing of the condi- 
tion of the Austrian and Prussian 
armies in 1866, felt sure that Aus- 
tria must beat Prussia. 

Minor premise, — Yet 
beat Austria. 

Therefore .it is clear that no 
knowledge, however complete, and 
however fully confirmed at present 
by historical documents, of the con- 
dition of the Russian army in Tur- 
key in 1878, and of the strength of 
the English forces that could have 
been landed in the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople, can now enable 
any soldiers to say that in 1878 
England was in a position to have 
prohibited Russian approach to 
Constantinople. Deduction,— Such 


Prussia 
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fools are all soldiers! We shall 
not reply, but leave Lord Macau- 
lay’s schoolboy to do so. 

The question, however, next 
arises, whether Italy and England 
can lend to Turkey a support in 
the Black Sea, and in Asia Minor, 
which will enable us to forbid Rus- 
sian approach on the Asiatic side 
towards Constantinople, and to 
utilize the Turkish troops. 

We should attach more import- 
ance to Sir Charles Dilke’s very 
confident assertions of our impo- 
tence, if he had shown that he 
knew even a little of the reports 
on the present condition of the 
Turkish army which have been 
furnished by the man who at least 
ought to know most about it— 
Von der Golz. The German officer 
who has been responsible for get- 
ting the Turkish army into a state 
of efficiency has perhaps had as 
good means for knowing its con- 
dition as Sir Charles Dilke has 
had for knowing that of the Rus- 
sian army. To judge of the pros- 
pects of a race or a battle from a 
knowledge of the efforts at training 
of only one of the competitors, is 
after all not to bet on a certainty. 
Sir Charles, from similar one-sided 
knowledge, evidently thinks that 
hé is in that happy position. Now, 
Von der Golz declares that Turkey 
can even now put 300,000 effective 
soldiers, complete in all arms, into 
the field in Europe alone, without 
calling upon her Asiatic subjects. 
If that is so, considering that the 
far greater proportion of her fight- 
ing population resides in Asia 
Minor, it is not hard to believe, 
as he further declares, that she is 
steadily working up to a standard, 
which will be completely reached 
in three years, when she will in all 
be able to put an effective army 
800,000 strong in the field. 

We entirely agree with Sir 
Charles Dilke that if the num- 
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bers of the Turkish soldiery that 
can be provided out of this force 
to contend with Russia in Asia 
Minor are not adequate, we can 
add to them nothing in point of 
numbers that will justify us in 
speaking of protecting the Asiatic 
dominions of Turkey. But on the 
other hand, both Russia and Tur- 
key know well that we more easily 
than any other Power can lend 
such aid in such a contest as will 
simply turn the scale of victory 
and defeat. We can enable Tur- 
key to maintain her armies in the 
field in a country where efficiency 
of condition and facility of supply 
are more important than numbers, 
and where numbers that cannot be 
supplied and fed are utterly use- 
less. The two corps and the 
cavalry division of which we have 
spokens serving as the nucleus of 
a force of Turks as large as the 
complete command of the sea 
would enable us to furnish and 
supply, would, in despite of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s confident asser- 
tions, be able to act in those regions 
with decisive effect upon Russian 
action in India. 

We know what we are talking 
about. For the reasons we have 
already given, we utterly refuse to 
enter into further details for the 
benefit of our enemies. Here, as in 
the case of the European alliance, 
we say it is far better for us to 
develop and use such strength and 
force as may undoubtedly be ours, 
than to strain at the development 
of a force which will be delusive, 
and will involve us in confusion 
worse confounded. ‘There is one 
principle which we venture to 
think we may at least learn from 
the Germans, if the common-sense 
of our own people does not fur- 
nish us with sufficient arguments 
for it—and that is, not to be per- 
petually reversing the methods on 
which we work with our army. 


One, if not the greatest misfortune 
which has hitherto attended the 
effort to bring our army up to the 
conditions of modern warfare, has 
been the necessity for providing 
successive Secretaries of State with 
the material for oratorical effects. 
The principles needed for the 
mobilisation of an army are now 
as well understood as the laws of 
the game of chess. What we want 
is to have them applied with busi- 
ness-like precision to our actual con- 
dition, as Mr Smith was striving 
to do during his unfortunately 
short tenure of the War Office. 
When we know what we want, 
the thing is actually to get it. 
We have endeavoured to show 
in what direction our efforts can 
be most economically and effec- 
tively employed, We feel a little 
disposed to borrow from a speech’ 
delivered some years ago by Mr 
Grant Duff, when member for the 
Elgin burghs. What we want from 
those who mean to have the army 
put on a sound basis is that they 
should ‘‘ vote straight,’’ and work 
to get others to ‘‘ vote straight,’’ 
not for a party but for the nation. 
Before, however, we draw to- 
gether the points which we are 
most anxious to enforce, we must 
recur to a matter to which we al- 
luded when speaking of the de- 
fence of Italy on the land frontier. 
There is a service to the cause of 
Italian defence which it ought 
not to be beyond the power of 
united European diplomacy to 
render her. Among the few rem- 
nants of the Treaty of Vienna, we 
think that most Englishmen as- 
sume that the neutrality of Switz- 
erland has at least remained a 
part of the public law of Europe. 
Now, by one of the protocols of 
the Vienna Congress, ‘‘ toutes les 
fois que les puissances voisines de 
la Suisse seront en hostilité ouverte 
ou imminente,’’ Switzerland was 
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authorised, for the purpose of neu- 
tralisation, to occupy Chatlais, 
Tancigny, and other named parts 
of Savoy. Nothing in the transfer 
of Savoy and Nice to France in 
1860 altered this condition of 
European law. Switzerland has 
recently claimed the right to ex- 
ecute this protocol in the event 
of imminent war. Yet in this 
very country French troops are 
now exercised and trained. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the importance to Italy of having 
this question at least settled on a 
clear basis. Upper Savoy in the 
possession of France, and with the 
free right to use it, allows a 
French army to menace Italian 
concentration in Piedmont by the 
Simplon, and to turn the Swiss 
defences by taking them in rear 
by Friburg and Berne, so as to 
fall upon the left flank of a Ger- 
man army between Basle and 
Schaffhausen. Clearly, both Italy 
and Germany have a right to un- 
derstand whether this neutralised 
ground remains sacred from war or 
not. Left in the condition in which 
the question at present stands, with 
French troops trained to use this 
very ground in the teeth of treat- 
ies, this nominal neutralisation 
itself prevents either State from 
taking effective measures to protect 
themselves against the risk. It 
appears to us that we at least ought 
not to object to have any refusal 
to allow Switzerland to occupy 
this ground under the conditions 
of the protocol, considered as one 
of the casus belli which would be 
regarded as of common interest 
by all the members of the great 
alliance whose effective creation 
on fixed terms we desire. 

As to China, we have little to 
add to what Sir Charles Dilke has 
said, except to express our strong 
“agreement with him as fo the im- 
portance to us of securing, as 
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against Russia, that alliance in 
its most effective form. Never- 
theless, we venture to think that 
here, as elsewhere, we must give if 
we wish to take. If it had been 
possible, with the full consent of 
China, to retain Port Hamilton— 
still more, if it had been possible, 
with due regard to the vast num- 
ber of our dispersed fortresses in 
distant seas and to their efficient 
defence, to make Port Hamilton 
into a strong fortress—we should 
have quite agreed with him as to 
the importance of gaining that 
foothold for enabling our fleet to 
cross any Russian movement from 
Vladivostock upon Australia. But 
we cannot believe that what Mr 
Carlyle used to call “ preter- 
natural suspicion” is the wise 
attitude for those who are not 
engaged in carrying on difficult. 
negotiations as against those who 
are, so long as the critics are fly- 
ing the banner of patriotism 
against party, and are appealing to 
their countrymen on those terms. 
Preter - natural suspicion is, of 
course, the established function of 
‘*her Majesty’s Opposition.”” So 
long as Sir Charles Dilke pro- 
fesses to write on party principles, 
these and many other strokes are 
intelligible enough. They are part 
of a game that we know. A Gov- 
ernment has plenty of provision 
against such. What we object to 
is the sheep’s-clothing of appeal to 
those who, like ourselves, do not 
accept those principles in a matter 
of national concern. Our own be- 
lief is, that whichever party had 
been in, Port Hamilton would 
have been surrendered when it 
was found that our occupation 
offended the Chinese. . 

Sir Charles Dilke thinks that, 
in maintaining that it is to the 
interest of England not to abandon 
Belgium if Belgium does not aban- 
dom herself, we have added further 
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proof of the necessity for revolu- 
tionary change ir our military 
system.! We believe, on the con- 
trary, that the broad principle 
which underlies our contention— 
the great alliance for the mainten- 
ance of treaty rights—is the only 
one which will enable us to main- 
tain our empire without changes 
which would affect to a revolu- 
tionary extent our domestic as 
much as our military condition. 
England, known as the support of 
the minor seaboard States, pos- 
sesses a power which she loses 
from the moment that she aban- 
dons that position. We have said 
our say as to Belgium, and shall 
not return to the subject; but 
there is another question closely 
allied to it. If Denmark has to 
choose between an alliance with 
France or with Germany, the 
temptation to her to j>in France, 
if only she thinks France strong 
enough to win, must necessarily 
be very great. If Denmark has to 
choose between an alliance with 
England and Germany on one 
side and France on the other, it 
is tolerably certain that she will be 
wise enough to prefer the Anglo- 
German alliance. Nor does it, 
in that case, seriously matter to 
any nation except herself what 
decision she may arrive at in the 
matter. Her neutrality, at least, 
would be enforced. Now, as may 
be seen by any one who will refer 
to the official history of the war of 
1870, during the earlier part of 
the war—that is, up to the end of 
July—Germany, fully expecting 
that France would attempt an in- 
cursion by sea, retained the whole 
mobilised force of the ist, 2d, 
4th, and sth Corps—that is, 
at least 120,000 men—ready to 
meet such an invasion. Denmark 
is able to put about 60,o0o men 


behind very effective fortifications 
ina country hard to invade. Now, 
suppose France and Russia—hav- 
ing full command of the sea—ship, 
as they well may, to a friendly 
country 50,000 men each to rein- 
force the Danish 60,000, we have 
an army of 160,000 men, with in- 
definite possibilities of reinforce- 
ment, concentrated in a position 
whence they could strike straight 
for Berlin and the heart of the 
German empire. 

It must be remembered that 
in all that we have said as to 
our disbelief as to the overwhelm- 
ing forces which Russia could em- 
ploy against Germany or Austria, 
the single reason we have alleged 
has been the difficulty of move- 
ment and supply. There is no 
question as to the vast number of 
troops which Russia has available. 
Therefore we think we shall be 
understood when we say that the 
troops which Russia could thus 
ship to Denmark, however numer- 
ous they ultimately became, would 
subtract nothing from the numbers 
she could pour directly over the Ger - 
man frontier. Yet for Germany 
the whole of this danger vanishes 
when she has secured the English 
alliance. We are convinced that 
we understate the fact when we say 
that, in any war against Russia 
and France, Germany must, for 
the defence of her coasts and to 
fend herself from the risks of such 
an attack as we have described, 
subtract 200,000 men from her 
armies of the East and West. 
Therefore here is a figure of at least 
200,000 men whom we can add to 
the militant forces available for the 
central alliance. Moreover, here 
as elsewhere we can act quicker 
than any other Power. From 
the moment that our alliance is 
known to be secured, all danger of 
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this Russo-Franco-Danish action 
based on Denmark vanishes. Ger- 
man generals can work out their 
campaign at once with the full 
addition of the 200,000 men whom 
otherwise they must subtract from 
offensive war. 

We have now stated our case, 
We have shown— 

1. That, by the assistance we 
can afford to Italy, by protecting 
the German coasts, and by forbid- 
ding Denmark to lend herself as 
a base to Russia and France, we 
can give to the central alliance 
a support which is worth more 
to it than half a million of men. 
More than that number, because 
the question of Memel, KG6nigs- 
berg, and Danzig is not included 
in that estimate. 

2. That we can also contribute 
more than our share towards pro- 
tecting Constantinople and Varna 
from attack on the European side, 


because the easiest approach to 


both of them is by sea. We have 
left it to our readers to judge for 
themselves whether the complete 
possession of the Black Sea, as 
against the complete loss of it, 
would not be worth to Austria 
something of importance in addi- 
tion to this assistance. 

3- Whether, when we have these 
advantages to offer her, Germany 
is likely to care to violate Belgian 
territory if we object to her doing 
so, we leave it to our readers to 
determine. As a question of the 
principle of maintaining treaty 
rights, which is the single principle 
on which a secure alliance can be 
based, we think that.if Belgium 
fulfils her part, we ought not to 
abandon her, and that our aban- 
donment of her would greatly 
weaken us. 

4. In all that we have spoken 
of: above, we have almost exclu- 
sively insisted upon what our 
navy can do if it is as strong as it 
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ought to be. If, in addition to the 
above, we can place a small but 
highly organised force of two corps 
d’armée and a cavalry division 
where we please, on the outbreak 
of war, and can supply what is 
needed to render the Turkish forces 
effective to resist Russia, we be- 
lieve we shall be in a condition 
to make such terms with other 
Powers as will prevent either 
Russia or France from attacking 
us either at Herat or elsewhere. 

That is the position on the one 
side. It is virtually a permanent 
security for peace on condition of 
our making up our minds,. now 
that the circumstances under which 
we adopted the principle of in- 
sular exclusiveness have changed, 
to change that principle of our 
policy. 

On the other hand, if we will 
not do so, we run at least the al- 
most infinite risk of having, by our- 
selves and with our own strength 
alone, to resist Russia, and very 
probably Russia and France, under 
circumstances most disadvantage- 
ous to ourselves. We shall not, as 
against Russia, be able to put forth 
anything like the same strength 
that we can put forth in support 
of other Powers, who can deliver 
against her far more effective blows 
than we can. 

Meantime, whilst neither Aus- 
tria nor Italy in the smallest degree. 
disguise their wish that we should 
join their alliance, Germany, whilst 
she has, with perhaps the exception 
of Italy, more to gain by it than 
any other Power, shows clearly 
that she is anxious for it, whilst, 
as it has been well put to us, ‘‘she 
scoffs at it like a skilful purchaser 
in an Eastern bazaar.’’ 

The reason isclear. She knows 
that she has to deal with English 
statesmen who, whichever party 
may be in office, do not understand, 
or attempt to understand, the mili- 
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tary bearings of the question. All 
her statesmen, understanding these 
perfectly, feel that they are in the 
position of a horse-dealer wanting 
to buy a horse from a man who 
knows nothing about the points of 
his own animal. We can, if we 
understand the advantages we 
have to offer, make what terms 
we please. 

When we first saw the announce- 
ment of the anonymous articles 
which were appearing in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly,’ we hailed them with eager 
pleasure. They seemed to promise 
that at last some man well ac- 
quainted with many of the inner 
workings of foreign politics, and 
with the interior of our own For- 
eign Office, was attempting to 
master also the military problems 
involved in our foreign relations. 
Having for years attempted to 
urge that study upon such politi- 
cians as fate has thrown in his way, 
the present writer, as a soldier, cer- 
tainly did not ask for the apology 
which Sir Charles Dilke has offered 
for making the attempt, nor does 
he know one soldier who has not 
welcomed the effort. When, how- 
ever, he found that, under guise of 
patriotism, party spirit was ram- 
pant; when under the name of 
facts, fictions were put forward ; 
when no one of the points so all- 


important to England as to the 
part she can now play in ensuring 
peace were noticed,—it seems to 
him to be time to put forth a 
warning voice. If the Italian 
statesmen are wrong in thinking 
that a great naval alliance is what 
will best serve their turn; if Ger- 
many will not require to be pro- 
tected at sea, for the reasons we 
have assigned ; if the frontiers of 
Germany, of Russia, and of France 
are not such as we have shown 
them to be,—our errors can be 
easily exposed. If, on the other 
hand, what we have said is true, 
we think ¢hat a patriotic statesman 
should admit the truth of those 
points which have been omitted 
from his calculations. Our anxiety 
throughout has been to give such 
of our readers as have not seen 
Sir Charles Dilke’s pages a fair 
account of which he has put for- 
ward, in order to show how far 
we agree with him, and where 
we differed. In hardly any in- 
stances as yet has his method of 
reply to us consisted in anything else 
than in alleging that we had said 
that which we had not anywhere 
said, and in arguing against that 
which we do not believe.! That, 
no doubt, will be very convincing 
to those readers of the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’ who have not looked at 





1The most audacious statement of this kind is the averment that the articles 





were written “in the name of the Adjutant-General of the Army” (‘Fortnightly,’ 
November, p. 611). Our readers will have seen that there was not even a pre- 
text for this assertion. A direct misquotation from a public speech of Lord 
Wolseley’s had been made in inverted commas by Sir Charles Dilke. We chal- 
lenge Sir Charles Dilke to show that the words he has quoted were to be found 
in any shorthand writer’s report of the speech. He was utterly unable to show 
that Lord Wolseley had ever used the words which he had repeatedly quoted. 
Under those circumstances we submit that, for a man who considers himself 
bound by the ordinary laws of civilised society in England, there is only one 
course visible—viz., to withdraw and apologise for what, under the circumstances, 
was a very grave slander. In order, however, that by no subterfuge we might 
take advantage of Sir Charles Dilke’s having made a rather careless quotation, 
which he could not substantiate, we, for that express purpose, inquired personally 
of Lord Wolseley to what matters he was referring when he spoke of our recent 
reforms as having been business-like and directed towards getting rid of the 
“theatrical” element. For that purpose, and that purpose only, throughout 
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our articles. It will, we fancy, 
produce a different effect upon 
those who read both. 


In conclusion, we have this to 
say: Whether it be a partisan 
opinion or not, there are numbers 
of us, who never cared a rush for 
party before, who are looking to 
the present. Government in the 
hope that, taking all its elements 
into consideration, it is going to 
be thoroughly national in its 
policy. Nothing could have tend- 
ed to inspire us with more hope 
in that respect than the business- 
like way in which Mr Smith was 
setting himself to work to secure 
untheatrical reality in matters of 
vital importance to the country. 
Nothing will more utterly shake 
our faith than any looking back 
by those who have set their hands 
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have been going bravely forward in 
Ireland, and have gained strength 
in proportion to their courage, in 
the face of such encouragement to 
lawlessness as we have never seen 
before. They have inspired con- 
fidence by their firmness in Lon- 
don. But it is idle to deny that 
many of those who wish them best 
are afraid that both at the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office Lord 
Randolph’s escapade has had too 
much influence. The Government 
perfectly well know how very 
much truth there is in the charges 
against our condition of prepared- 
ness which both Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Sir Charles Dilke 
have made. In a very short time 
indeed, if they do not carry out into 
practice the reforms which have 
been worked out on paper under 
Mr Smith’s impulse, they will be 








to the plough. The Government responsible when the hour of reck- 





the entire series of articles, we quoted a private statement of Lord Wolseley’s. 
The complete report of the nature of the reforms had not been made public, 
and we were therefore, for the purposes of this personal explanation, for which, 
under the circumstances, it was natural for any one to ask, obliged to say that 
Lord Wolseley referred to quite other matters. What those were is now evident 
to every one who has read General Brackenbury’s evidence. 

The most comic case in which Sir Charles has thus dealt with our statements is 
one in which he has charged us with a ludicrous blunder which we did not com- 
mit, but which he did. He says, p. 620, November ‘ Fortnightly,’ that we had 
made a statement to the effect that we might rely upon the native States of India 
in the event of war with Russia, and make use of them against that Power,—an 
opinion in direct conflict with that of the Indian Commission, “who pointed out 
in their report that the friendship of an Indian prince is no defence against the 
hostility of his people.” Sir Charles never gives references, so that none of his 
charges can be compared by an ordinary reader with the original. If we have 
been in any case unfair to him, the correction is easy, for we give the references. 
Now what we did in this matter —‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July, p. 147—was 
simply to quote Sir Lepel Griffin on a point on which we venture to think hi 
authority higher than that of most Indian soldiers. He had said that we might, 
in the event of war with Russia, rely upon the loyalty of the feudatory princes. 
of India. We said nothing about the extent to which they could carry their 
people with them, or about the military value of their assistance; but we said 
that the fact of their loyalty was an element of our strength “not to be ig- 
nored.” We expressly reserved discussion, because we expect to have an oppor; 
tunity of saying something about it elsewhere. 

Now on pp. 171, 172 of “The Present Position of European Politics,” there is 
an elaborate discussion of the effect of the mative army and the “sympathies 
of the Oriental populations” upon the chances of a contest between us and 

ussia. After setting forth the views of foreign writers as to the chance of 
these both being easily won by Russia, Sir Charles, as his leading argument 
against that opinion, says, “I believe in the superior popularity of England 
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oning comes, which is now fast 
approaching. We have cautiously 
throughout spoken, not of what 
our navy is, not of what it ought 
to be.. We have as cautiously 
spoken of the two corps darmée 
and the cavalry division towards 
which we were working. The 
reduction of the Horse-Artillery 
will have been an _ inexcusable 
blunder if, in return for that 
great sacrifice, we are not to 
find, when the next Army Esti- 
mates are presented, that actual 
progress has been made towards a 
real and effective provision for the 
mobilisation of those forces. It is 
idle to deny that numbers of our 
best naval officers are alarmed by 
the announcement that no more 


have not written these articles 
for the sake of crying ‘‘ Peace, 
peace,’ where there is no peace. 
We have endeavoured to show in 
what way most economically the 
terrible dangers which we must 
face can be met and dealt with. 
We do not believe in the policy of 
taking more upon our shoulders 
than we need take. Nevertheless, 
this much is certain, that if we do 
not help ourselves no other Power 
will help us. If we cannot and 
will not give help, we cannot get 
help. It is a question simply of 
securing for a moderate price the 
incalculable blessings of peace, or 
of being involved in certainly the 
most costly, and probably the 
most fatal, war in which we have 


ironclads are to be built. We ever been engaged. 





among the native princes to any which may be thought to be enjoyed by 
Russia.” 

We certainly should not have ventured to use that argument in the way Sir 
‘Charles Dilke has done, because we have been long aware of the facts which he 
appears to have discovered between the publication of “The Present Position of 
European Politics” and that of the article in the November number of the 
‘ Fortnightly.’ Nevertheless we continue to think, with Sir Lepel Griffin, that 
the loyalty of the native princes is an element “not to be ignored,” though 
we neither allege that it carries with it the affection of the populations, nor a 
very great access of military power as the defence of India is at present con- 
stituted. 

We cannot weary our readers with more specimens; but after these, and those 
to which the course of our argument has led us in the body of the text, we 
think that we may fairly ask that no statement of our words shall be accepted, 
without reference, on Sir Charles Dilke’s authority. The curious in specimens of 
unfair quotation may compare Sir Charles’s statement, November ‘ Fortnightly,’ 
p. 612, as to our expressions about Lord Salisbury’s and Lord Rosebery’s policy, 
with ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July, p. 127. It is needless to say that we in no 
wise denied the continuity of the two policies, but objected that a man who 
claimed independence of party should ignore the history of the previous years of 
foreign policy to which we alluded. Or they may compare his reference to the 
question of the 900 field-guns, p. 613, with our words, pp. 140, 141, as before. 

It would not, however, be fair to complain too much. Sir Charles has been 
trained by the habit of speaking in the heated meetings of partisans who, pro- 
vided their opponents are roundly abused, are not nicely particular as to facts. 
The training of the present writer for such discussions has consisted chiefly in 
having to supply facts as accurate as possible, because on their accuracy the lives 
of men might depend. It is natural that we should approach controversy from 
different points. 
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